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Foreword 


Buddhism is the religious teaching of Sakyamuni Buddha, who lived in 
northern India nearly two and one half millennia ago. It was introduced 
to the world when Sakyamuni achieved supreme perfect enlightenment 
and first began to expound the nature of ultimate reality and the meth- 
ods of religious practice through which it could be achieved. According 
to Buddhist teaching, all people intrinsically possess the same capacity as 
Sakyamuni to become Buddhas or “fully enlightened beings." It is my 
wish that everyone would embrace religious practice and become Bud- 
dhas. When the world becomes a world of Buddhas or bodhisattvas who 
aspire to become Buddhas, then for the first time our cherished hope for 
the achievement of human happiness and world peace will be realized. 

Buddhism consists of the Buddha dharma and the Buddhist path. The 
Buddha dharma expresses the content and nature of the Buddha's en- 
lightenment. We are all driven by our preoccupation with the narrow and 
fictitious self and thereby ignore the natural law of the interdependence 
of causes and conditions. For this we are always in conflict with others 
and the world around us and must endure a life of needless suffering. 
The Buddha dharma instructs us to rid ourselves of suffering and find 
the intrinsic joy of Buddhahood by abandoning our ignorant preoccu- 
pation with self and abiding in the realm where there is no self. The 
Buddhist path offers concrete guidance for cultivating body and mind in 
order to grasp ultimate reality and achieve freedom from the afflictions 
of the illusory self. Developing wisdom and awakening to the rea! is the 
Buddha dharma. Actualizing enlightenment within ourselves and living 
in accordance with reality is the Buddhist path. 

The Great Calming and Contemplation (Mo-ho chih-kuan) was expounded 
by the Chinese meditation master Chih-i (538—597), the Grand Master of 
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Mount T'ien-t'ai, and taken down by his disciple, master Kuan-ting (561— 
632) of Chang-an. It is a manual offering comprehensive instruction on 
how to perfect these twin aspects of the Buddhist teaching—the Buddha 
dharma and the Buddhist path. Central to the text is the concept of 
“calming and contemplation, tranquility and luminosity” (chih-kuan ming- 
ching) as a religious practice.! This concept was esteemed by nearly every 
Buddhist movement in China. It was transmitted to Japan when Saichó 
or Dengyó Daishi (766—822) established the Tendai teachings on Mount 
Hiei, and from there it became the foundation of Japanese Buddhism. 

The Buddha dharma and the Buddhist path represent the doctrinal 
theory and practice of Buddhism, respectively. When these two aspects 
of the teaching interpenetrate fully, all afflictions and karma will be ex- 
tinguished and a knowledge of undefiled reality equal to that of the Bud- 
dhas themselves will stand revealed. The Mo-ho chih-kuan explains in 
theory and practice how, when Buddha nature is manifested and all 
things converge spontaneously in the one mind, there is the possibility of 
abiding in the realm of perfect freedom. It teaches that sitting in medi- 
tation (zazen) is the principal means for simultaneous cultivation of calm- 
ing and contemplation, stillness and illumination. Of all the methods for 
acquiring samadhi or insight into ultimate reality, seated meditation is 
the easiest to practice. For this reason, in summarizing the various meth- 
ods for cultivating samadhi mentioned in Buddhist scriptures, the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan makes a special point of demonstrating how the entire path to 
realization may be subsumed in the single practice of seated meditation. 
This instruction is an important and distinctive feature of the text. 

Chih-i believed that the many different teachings expounded by the 
Buddha Sakyamuni and preserved in the Buddhist tradition were de- 
vised according to the principle of expedient means (upàya). That is to 
say, since the inconceivable reality of Buddhahood was far too sublime 
for most people to grasp directly, the Buddha devised provisional teach- 
ings to match the different capacities of his followers and lead them in 
graduated fashion to the singular goal of Buddhahood. With the preach- 
ing of the Lotus Sütra toward the end of his career, Sakyamuni brought 
all of these expedients together, elucidated their design, and revealed 
their ultimate end. Thus the Lotus Sutra was preached as the consummate 
statement of Buddhist teaching that would serve as a guide to all people 
for ages to come. 

For Chih-i, the Lotus Sūtra itself is the essence of Buddhism, the eternal 
teaching that informs all other Buddhist scriptures and promises tran- 
quility of mind and hope for all people in all times. On the basis of this 


1. Kuan-ting's preface to the Mo-ho chih-kuan opens with these four words. 
They have come to be regarded as the essence of the text and of T'ien-t'ai prac- 
tice. 
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belief, he taught the Mo-ho chih-kuan, which he presented as a method of 
practice that encompasses the spiritual vision of this sütra. In other 
words, the Mo-ho chih-kuan is the guide for putting the sublime doctrine 
of the Lotus Sütra into practice—a guide to realizing the true spirit of the 
Lotus. 

The marvelous doctrine of the Lotus Sütra itself is spelled out in two 
other works of Chih-i: the Fa-hua hsüan-i, which discusses the profound 
import of the Lotus Sütra, and the Fa-hua wen-chü, which is a phrase-by- 
phrase explanation of the contents of the scripture. These three trea- 
tises—known as the "three great texts of T'ien-t'ai"—together explain 
the essence of the Buddha dharma and Buddhist path, Buddhist doc- 
trine and Buddhist practice, as set forth in the Lotus Sütra and as under- 
stood by Chih-i and the T'ien-t'ai tradition. 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan is composed of ten chapters, which are organized 
according to a sequence of five basic topics: (1) arousing the thought of 
enlightenment, (2) practice, (3) manifesting the results, (4) rending the 
net (of confusion over the diversity of Buddhist teachings), and (5) re- 
turning to the great abode. Chapters | to 5—concerned with arousing 
the thought of enlightenment—offer an overview of the path of calming 
and contemplation, define the terminology of calming and contempla- 
tion, expound the conceptual essence of calming and contemplation, 
demonstrate how the totality of Buddhist practice is accomplished 
through the single method of calming and contemplation, and so on, all 
in order to give the practitioner a clear understanding of the technique 
of calming and contemplation (chih-kuan) and to awaken in him or her a 
keen determination to practice it. This is because one must arouse the 
thought of enlightenment properly in order to practice Buddhism effec- 
tively. The sixth and seventh chapters of the Mo-ho chih-kuan deal with 
specific details of practice. Chapter 6 discusses the concrete preparations 
and preliminary conditions necessary for the successful practice of calm- 
ing and contemplation. Chapter 7, which is by far the longest, describes 
in great detail the technique of calming and contemplation proper. Re- 
grettably, Chih-i never delivered his lectures on the remaining three of 
the proposed ten chapters and five topics. 

Calming and contemplation represents the most suitable method of 
discipline for achieving human perfection. “Calming” (chik) allows the 
mind to enter samadhi and dwell peacefully in its originally enlightened 
nature. “Contemplation” (kuan) involves using this mind that is dwelling 
peacefully in its original nature as a basis for contemplating the identity 
of all things with ultimate reality. This is the practice of simultaneously 
combining the “tranquility” of samadhi, which renders the mind selfless, 
with the “luminosity” of wisdom, which sees all things universally just as 
they are, displaying their true value. This basic concept has been taught 
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in scriptures and treatises for a long time, and the Mo-ho chih-kuan is es- 
teemed because of the profound and detailed instruction it provides on 
its actual practice. 

Altogether there are three different approaches to the practice of 
calming and contemplation: the gradual, the variable, and the perfect 
and sudden. In the gradual, which is designed for persons of lesser abil- 
ity, one progresses in sequence from shallow techniques to deep. In the 
variable, one practices in varying ways, depending on one's particular 
capacity and the circumstances at hand. The perfect and sudden ap- 
proach is the loftiest of the three, intended for persons of the keenest 
ability. In this practice one develops the virtues of samadhi by conform- 
ing directly to ultimate reality from the very beginning. All three ap- 
proaches are teachings of Mahayana Buddhism and will ultimately lead 
to Buddhahood, but the Mo-ho chih-kuan mentions the first two ap- 
proaches only briefly and focuses mainly on the perfect and sudden 
calming and contemplation. Hence the text is called “The Great (Mo-ho) 
Calming and Contemplation.” The heart of the Mo-ho chih-kuan's teach- 
ing on the perfect and sudden calming and contemplation is found in 
the discussion of the four forms of samadhi in the first chapter (the Syn- 
opsis, whose translation follows), the twenty-five preliminary expedients 
in the sixth chapter (on Preparatory Expedients), and the ten modes for 
practicing calming and contemplation in the seventh chapter (on Con- 
templation Proper). The text has been greatly revered for the compre- 
hensive way in which these three sections systematize the essentials of 
Buddhist practice. 

All people are endowed with a supreme, universal nobility. If, through 
truly understanding this nobility individuals realize that they are inalien- 
able members of a single community, and if these self-awakened individ- 
uals truly create a community of self and others who help each other, 
then for the first time a balance of self and society will appear that will 
afford genuine peace and happiness for all. In the wake of scientific ad- 
vancement, however, humans have lately displayed a tendency to make 
results the primary consideration. When this preoccupation with result 
turns into gross materialism, there is a danger that it will destroy the 
cooperative bond between self and others. It is important that the nobil- 
ity of the self stands at the center of society. If we do not have a society 
in which self and others coexist satisfactorily, real peace and happiness 
will also not appear. We must grasp reality on the basis of the truth of 
interrelationship, of mutual dependence of causes and conditions, and 
create a society of selfless individuals who think and act out of sponta- 
neous concern for and gratitude toward other people. Therefore, the 
time has come when people everywhere in the world need to understand 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan and actually practice it in order to perfect themselves. 
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Indeed, this English translation of the first chapter (or Synopsis) may 
turn out to be our best guide to human happiness. Having a deep interest 
in the translation of this crucial Chinese text, with all its profound mean- 
ing, I would like to conclude by paying my respects to the labor that went 
into it. 


THE REVEREND YAMADA ETAI 


Preface 


In the centuries following its founding by the Buddha Sakyamuni 
around the fifth century B.C.E., the Buddhist tradition gradually spread 
from its homeland in India throughout the vast reaches of the Asian con- 
tinent. In response to the diverse cultures it encountered there, new 
forms of Buddhist thought, practice, and institution were produced, 
many of which became vital and self-sustaining traditions in their own 
right. When we speak of Buddhism today, we generally do so in terms of 
three broad regional legacies, each of which is identified by a common 
written language, canonical literature, and institutional culture. They in- 
clude the Buddhism of East Asia (i.e., China, Korea, Japan, and Viet- 
nam), the Thervada tradition of Southeast Asia, and the Vajrayana or 
"tantric" Buddhism of the Himalayas. 

The work at hand is a translation and study of a major section of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan or "[Treatise on] the Great Calming and Contemplation” 
by the Chinese monk Chih-i (538—597). Chih-i himself is revered as the 
principal founder of the T'ien-t'ai school, one of the most influential and 
enduring traditions of East Asian Buddhism.' As the terms “calming” 
(chih or Samatha) and “contemplation” (kuan or vipasyana) in the title in- 
dicate, his Great Calming and Contemplation is primarily a treatise on med- 
itation or religious practice. It is styled the "great" (mo-ho or maha) 
calming and contemplation because it sets forth the "perfect and sudden" 
(yüan-tun) approach to Buddhahood, a distinctively East Asian concep- 
tion of the Buddhist path regarded by Chih-i and his contemporaries as 
the epitome of the Buddha's teaching.? This fact, together with the text's 


1. The tradition takes its name after Mount T'ien-t'ai in southeast China, the 
mountain on which Chih-i established the school's first major monastic center. In 
Korea the Chinese name is read "Chóntae," and in Japan, “Tendai.” 

2. The earliest editions of the Mo-ho chih-kuan circulated by Chih-i's disciple 
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extraordinary comprehensiveness, has not only made the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
the foremost treatise of the T'ien-t'ai school but has also earned it the 
respect of virtually every school of East Asian Buddhism. Such an illus- 
trious history and catholicity of appeal secures it a place alongside of 
Buddhagosa's Visuddhimagga and Tsong-kha-pa's Lam-rim chen-mo as one 
of the great classics of Buddhist spirituality. 

The original text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan consists of ten main chapters 
distributed over a total of ten fascicles—the equivalent of some four or 
five volumes in English. The present book contains a translation of the 
first chapter of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, together with the influential preface 
composed and attached to the text by Chih-i's disciple, Kuan-ting (561- 
632), the man originally responsible for recording and editing the work. 
This opening chapter is itself known as the Synopsis (ta-i), for the simple 
fact that it rehearses in condensed form the basic structure and thematic 
content of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a whole, with certain variations. Because 
of its self-contained character, T'ien-t'ai exegetes have treated it almost 
as a work unto itself. We are thus not without precedent in choosing to 
publish the Synopsis chapter as a separate translation. 

The work that follows is based on a 1976 dissertation written by Neal 
Donner for his doctorate at the University of British Columbia. In 1989, 
Peter N. Gregory proposed adding it, as revised by Dan Stevenson, to the 
Kuroda Institute's Classics in East Asian Buddhism series, which is pub- 
lished in conjunction with the University of Hawaii Press. 

Our translation relies on the Taishó shinshü daizokyó edition of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan;? together with a collection of four major interlineal 
commentaries—one Chinese, three Japanese—issued under the title 
Makashikan, 5 vols., Bukkyó taikei series nos. 22-26.‘ The four include 
(1) Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh, by the ninth Chinese T'ien-t'ai 
patriarch, Chan-jan (711-782),5 (2) Shikan bugyó shiki, by the eminent 
twelfth-century Tendai exegete Shóshin; (3) Makashikan bugyé kégi, by the 
late Tokugawa-period Tendai monk Chikü (1780-1862); and (4) the 


and editor, Kuan-ting, were actually titled “The Perfect and Sudden Calming and 
Contemplation" (Yüan-tun chih-kuan). It was not until the third and final edition 
that Kuan-ting settled on the current title. 

3. T no. 1911. The Taishó text is based on a Ming-dynasty printed canonical 
edition, with alternate readings provided through collation with Sung- and 
Tokugawa-period printed texts. 

4. Bukkyó taikei kanseikai (Iwada Kyóen, chief ed.) Makashikan, 5 vols., Buk- 
kyo taikei series no. 22-26 (Tokyo: Bukkyó taikei kanseikai, 1912, 1919, 1932, 
1933; reprinted by Nakayama shobó busshorin, 1978). The same four commen- 
taries, with the original text, have been republished together in Tada Kóryü, ed., 
Tendai daishi zenshü: Makashikan, 5 vols. (Tokyo: Nippon bussho kankókai, d.u.). 

5. Also found in T no. 1912. 
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Makashikan bugy6 kójutsu, by the nineteenth-century Tendai priest Shu- 
datsu (1804—1884).5 

Various modern Japanese renderings of the Mo-ho chih-kuan have also 
proved helpful. Donner originally had at his disposal Sekiguchi Shindai's 
two-volume Makashikan published in the popular Iwanami bunko series 
(1966). Since then, several additional translations have become available, 
including those by Muranaka Yüjó* and Nitta Masa'aki.? Two other re- 
cently published reference tools indispensable to the study of the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan also deserve mention. One is the Makashikan ichiji sakuin,!? a 
massive single-character concordance to the text; the other, a compre- 
hensive listing of scriptural citations in the Mo-ho chth-kuan."! 

With Peter Gregory’s encouragement and coordination, Donner in 
1989 went back through his dissertation and made numerous corrections 
and improvements. Over the next year, Stevenson compared the trans- 
lation line by line with the original text, consulting along with it T'ien-t'ai 
commentaries and modern Japanese translations. Various minor adjust- 
ments to wording and phrasing were made throughout the translation, 
but substantial revisions were limited only to select sections—a point tes- 
tifying to the durability of Donner’s original work. The most significant 
changes introduced by Stevenson occur in the chapter on the four sa- 
madhis, which deals with the ritual practices that are his specialty. 

Stevenson also revised the footnotes, with the aim to place the content 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan more within its traditional exegetical framework. 
Hence, where Donner had previously paraphrased or explained, Steven- 
son introduced extensive citations from Chan-jan’s commentary (Chih- 
kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh) and other T'ien-t'ai sources." 


6. Chika and Shudatsu were both influential figures associated with the An- 
raku-ha, a late Tokugawa-period movement on Mount Hiei that sought to curb 
the influence of esoteric hongaku thought and to revive the "classical" traditions of 
Tendai monastic discipline and exegesis. 

7. Sekiguchi Shindai, Makashikan, 2 vols., Iwanami bunko series, 33-309-2 
(Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1966). 

8. Muranaka Yujo, Makashikan, Daijó butten no. 6 (Tokyo: Chad kóronsha, 
1988). 

9. Nitta Masa'aki, Makashikan, Butten kóza no. 25 (Tokyo: Daizó shuppansha, 
1989). 

10. Yamada Kazuo, ed., Makashikan ichiji sakuin (Tokyo: Daisan bunmeisha, 
1985). 

11. Chügoku bukkyd kenkyükai, ed., Makashikan inyó tenkyo sóran (Tokyo: 
Nakayama shobó busshorin, 1987), previously published in serial form in Tendai 
2-6 (1981—1983). This list of references is derived almost verbatim from the 
four commentaries contained in Iwada, ed., Makashikan, Bukkyó taikei series nos. 
22-26. Certain attributions remain tenuous. 

12. Citations from the Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh are introduced by 
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Diverse technical terms are generally rendered literally. Some super- 
fluous distinctions may thereby be retained, where a single English equiv- 
alent could possibly have communicated the meaning more efficiently. 
But the careful reader will not be misled. On the other hand, a one-to- 
one correspondence between Chinese and English technical terms simply 
cannot be preserved for such a common term as fa (“dharma,” “teach- 
ing," "psycho-physical constituent," or simply "thing"), where range of 
meaning and/or frequent repetition make it difficult to stick to a single 
equivalent. In instances when a knowledge of the original Chinese term 
is useful it has been transliterated in parentheses. A glossary of these 
terms (with character equivalents) is provided following the translation. 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan is a notoriously terse and uneven text—a condi- 
tion that probably reflects the fact that it began as a set of lecture notes 
taken down by Chih-i's disciple Kuan-ting. Around many of the work's 
internal rifts have grown exegetical systems and controversies that have 
occupied T'ien-t'ai readers for centuries. For us as translators to gloss 
over or resolve these difficulties without due attention to interpretive tra- 
dition would be to obscure many of the very features that have contrib- 
uted to the work's ongoing vitality. Hence, significant inconsistencies and 
ambiguities in the text (especially when they have proved problematic for 
later T'ien-t'ai tradition) are deliberately preserved in the translation and 
highlighted in the footnotes. Major intrusions in the translation are sig- 
naled by the use of brackets. 

The translation of obscure T'ien-t'ai technical terms or expressions has 
been based, where possible, on definitions within the writings of Chih-i 
or within the particular body of sütras and treatises that he and his con- 
temporaries are known to have used. Otherwise Chan-jan was taken as 
the authority. There are two reasons for relying so heavily on the latter 
in the text and the notes. First, it is at best tenuous to attempt any system- 
atic reconstruction of the Mo-ho chih-kuan apart from Chan-jan's com- 
mentary, given the lack of early materials as well as the enormous impact 
that Chan-jan's work has had on shaping the current text.? And second, 
since Chan-jan's version of the text and commentary became the nor- 
mative one for virtually all of East Asia, adopting his reading at least puts 
us within the mainstream of later T'ien-t'ai exegetical discourse. Chapter 
subheadings in the translation follow Chan-jan, as do most (but not all) 
decisions on variant textual readings. 


the words, "Chan-jan says (or states, etc.),” followed by the respective Taishó ref- 
erence. Additional sources consulted include works of Hui-ssu (515-577), Chih-i 
(538—597), Kuan-ting (561—632), and Chan-jan (711—782), as well as Sung-period 
figures such as Chih-li (960-1028) and Tsun-shih (963-1032). 

13. See Sató Tetsuei's work on the development of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as sum- 
marized in his Tendai datshi no kenkyi. 
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The main body of this work is preceded by a foreword and three intro- 
ductory chapters. The foreword is composed by the Reverend Yamada 
Etai, the current archbishop of the Japanese Tendai school. The first of 
the three introductory chapters, by both Donner and Stevenson, pro- 
vides background for certain key T’ien-t’ai concepts as well as for the 
design of the Synopsis Chapter and its relationship to the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
as a whole. The second and third chapters, by Stevenson, provide an 
overview of the cultural history of the Mo-ho chih-kuan and reflect on is- 
sues concerning its role as a sacred text in the T'ien-t'ai tradition. 

In the course of completing this project we have benefited from the 
support of numerous sponsors, friends, and colleagues. Special gratitude 
goes to Yamada Etai, archbishop of the Tendai school on Mount Hiei, 
for his generous support in the form of a subvention to help defray the 
publication costs of this project (as well as for kindly supplying the callig- 
raphy of the title that graces the cover and frontispiece of the book); and 
to Maezumi Roshi, President of the Kuroda Institute, for his continued 
interest and moral support. 

Peter N. Gregory, Executive Director of the Kuroda Institute and Pro- 
fessor of Religious Studies at the University of Illinois at Champaign- 
Urbana, has given generously of his time to offer editorial guidance, to 
proofread successive drafts, and to help produce the fina] manuscript. 
Without his kindness and encouragement (not to mention his patience) 
the work would never have seen completion. Our thanks also go to Bar- 
bara E. Cohen for her labor in copyediting the manuscript and in com- 
piling the index. 

Much of Stevenson's work on this project was completed while in resi- 
dence at the University of Michigan under the combined support of the 
University of Michigan Institute for the Study of Buddhist Literature 
and the Chung-Hwa Institute of Buddhist Studies, Taipei. The stimulat- 
ing company of Professors Luis O. Gomez, Donald S. Lopez, Jr., and T. 
Griffith Foulk of the University of Michigan Buddhist Studies program 
has contributed to his effort in numerous untold ways. 

I (Dan Stevenson) wish to thank two persons for their very special roles 
in this enterprise. One is the Venerable Sheng-yen, President of the 
Chung-Hwa Institute of Buddhist Studies, who has steadily encouraged 
my studies over the years and without whom I would have no real inkling 
of the depth and vitality of the Chinese Buddhist tradition. The other is 
my wife, Miwa. Her loving support and her willingness to put up with 
the extraordinary pressures that a project like this brings have been un- 
failing. My personal labors are above all dedicated to them. 

And 1 (Neal Donner) would like to thank the family that has helped 
make me me: my late father Otto Donner, who loved me too much to 
protest my aberrant career choices; his second wife Maria Donner, who 
so much enriched his latter years; my former wife Carol Linnell, who has 
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never forgotten her co-parenting role; my children Erich Donner and 
Rebecca Donner, who taught me as much as Buddhism has; my brother 
Michael Donner, who never stopped loving me despite our differences; 
and my mother Jane Donner Sweeney and her second husband Vince 
Sweeney, who have blended the search for enlightenment with the hon- 
oring of family connections better than any human beings I have ever 
known. 


DANIELB.STEVENSON 
NEAL DONNER 
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Chan-jan 
Great Treatise 


Hstao chih-kuan 
HTC 


Hurvitz 


Kogi 

Kójutsu 

Lotus Sütra 
MHCK 
Middle Treatise 
Muranaka 
Nitta 

Shiki 


T 
TCTL 
Tz'u-ti ch'an-men 


Unless otherwise specified, refers to Chan-jan, Chih- 
kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh 

Ta-chih-tu lun (*Mahàprajüápáramità Sdstra), attributed 
to Nagarjuna 

Hstu-hsi chih-kuan tso-ch'an fa-yao 

Wan-tzu hsü-tsang ching (Hong Kong reprint edition of 
Dai-Nihon zokuzókyo) 

Unless otherwise specified, refers to Leon Hurvitz, 
trans., Scripture of the Lotus Blossom of the Fine Dharma 
Makashikan bugyé kogi, by Echo Chikü (1780-1862) 
Shikan bugyó kójutsu, by Daihó Shudatsu (1804—1884) 
Miao-fa lien-hua ching (Saddharmapundarika Sütra) 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 

Chung-lun (Milamadhyamakakanika), by Nagarjuna 
Muranaka Yüjó, Makashikan 

Nitta Masa'aki, Makashikan 

Shikan bugyó shiki, by Hójibo Shóshin (fl. late twelfth 
century) 

Taishó shinshü daizükyo 

Ta-chih-tu lun 

Shih ch'an p'o-lo-mi tz'u-ti fa-men 


Citations from the Taishó canon are given according to the following 
conventions. Entire works are cited by author (where appropriate), title, 
and Taishó serial number (e.g., Miao-fa lien-hua ching, T no. 261). Specific 
passages are cited by author (where appropriate), title, Taisho volume 
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number, page number(s), column(s) (a, b, or c), and, if appropriate, line 
number(s) (e.g., Chung-lun, T 30.2b6—7). In the case of texts contained in 
the Hsü tsang ching, entire works are cited by author (where appropriate), 
title and HTC volume number (e.g., Tao-sheng, Fa-hua ching shu, HTC 
150). Specific passages are cited by author (where appropriate), title, vol- 
ume number, page number(s), column(s) (a or b), and line number(s) 
(e.g., Tsung-chien, Shih-men cheng-t'ung, HTC 130.763a6). 

Transliterations of Chinese terms are given according to the Wade- 
Ciles system; Japanese, revised Hepburn. As a rule, Sanskrit is used in 
the translation only when a Chinese term is itself a transcription of San- 
skrit, or when the Chinese renders a Buddhist technical term that now 
sees common English usage (e.g., dharma). Buddhist Sanskrit terminol- 
ogy that is considered to have entered the English language (see Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary) is not italicized. 

Titles of Buddhist sütras and exegetical works are reproduced in vari- 
ous ways. For scriptures that are well known to Western audiences, we 
have adopted the most commonly used English, Sanskrit, or Chinese 
equivalent: e.g., Lotus Sūtra, Middle Treatise, Vimalakirti Sütra, Avatamsaka 
Sütra, Nirvāna Sütra, Ying-lo ching. Titles that are extant in Sanskrit or 
that represent Chinese transcriptions of Sanskrit are generally given in 
Sanskrit. Where the title is reconstructed from a Chinese transcription 
(without an extant Sanskrit counterpart) an asterisk (*) is placed before 
it (e.g., *Dasabhümika-vibhása Sàstra). Chinese titles are either translated 
into English or transcribed in romanized form, the deciding factor being 
the relative frequency with which the text appears. All titles and their 
Chinese equivalents are cross-referenced in the bibliography. 

For easy reference, page, column, and line numbers for the Taishó 
edition of the Mo-ho chih-kuan are given at the beginning of each para- 
graph of the translation in part II. 


Part I 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan and 
the T'ien-t'ai Tradition 


CHAPTER 1 


The Text of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan 


Neal Donner and Daniel B. Stevenson 


Background of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


This book presents an annotated translation of the first chapter of the 
meditation text Mo-ho chih-kuan (The Great Calming and Contempla- 
tion)! by Chih-i (538-597). As the principal founder of the T'ien-t'ai tra- 
dition, Chih-i produced one of the most successful syntheses of the 
disparate fragments of teaching that Chinese Buddhism had become in 
the 400 years since the last decades of the Han dynasty, when Indian 
sütras were first made available to the Chinese in a language they could 
understand. Not that there were in his day no other men devoted to this 
vast eclectic enterprise; already by the late fifth and early sixth centuries 
broad systematizations of Buddhist doctrine—known as f'an-chiao or 
"classification of teachings"—had become the standard tool for sorting 
out the complexities of Buddhist tradition and establishing its most sub- 
lime principles. It is well known that Chih-i borrowed heavily from a 
number of such theories popular among his contemporaries, notably the 
"three southern and seven northern" systems of p’an-chiao that he men- 
tions in his works.? Not only did his own scheme of doctrinal classification 
turn out to be more comprehensive and enduring than those of his 
predecessors, but he also brought religious practice (kuan) into his great 
synthesis so firmly that the T'ien-t'ai tradition—alongside of the better- 
known Ch'an or Zen tradition—has remained one of the great well- 
springs and theoretical arbiters of East Asian Buddhist practice down to 
modern times. [n short, Chih-i—surveying the totality of the received 
scriptural tradition—united practice (kuan) with doctrine (chiao), and doc- 
trine with practice, producing an integrated systematization of the two, 


1. T no. 1911. Mo-ho is a Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit mahá, meaning 
“great.” Chih-kuan represents the Chinese translation of famatha-vipasyaná. 
2. These theories and their impact on Chih-i are discussed in Hurvitz, "Chih-i." 
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where his predecessors had attempted only to arrange the various doc- 
trines in the sütras into an understandable and consistent whole. The 
terminologies and categories of classification around which Chih-i orga- 
nized this broad-reaching synthesis introduced vital new ways of looking 
at Buddhist thought and practice and opened the door to developments 
in Buddhist thought and practice hitherto unseen in Indian tradition. 
His role in producing a unified vision of Chinese Buddhism has often 
been compared to the role of his patron, the first emperor of the Sui 
dynasty (581—618), in reuniting the north and south of China after a pe- 
riod of three and one-half centuries of geopolitical division. Indeed, the 
analogy is closer yet: before the Sui the north of China is said to have 
been oriented toward the practical side of Buddhism, just as its leaders 
were men of action, often barbarian in ancestry, whereas the south 
tended toward the theoretical, the doctrinal, just as its leaders were aris- 
tocrats and scholar officials. Whatever the legitimacy of such historical 
metaphors or the nature of the relationship between Chih-i and his im- 
perial patron,’ the only points that need emphasis are the remarkable 
comprehensiveness of Chih-i's synthesis of Buddhist teaching and the de- 
liberate emphasis that this synthesis places on the integration of doctrinal 
learning and religious practice. In Chih-i's own words, doctrine and prac- 
tice are like "the two wings of a bird" or "the two wheels of a cart."* 
Should either one of the two be impaired, spiritual progress would falter. 
Most of Chih-i's works fall easily into the category of either doctrine or 
practice. What little is known about his thought in the West derives 
mostly from the doctrinal side, and within that it is primarily his system 
of doctrinal classification that is expounded in outline in Western 
sources,* especially the so-called five periods and eight teachings (wu-shih 
pa-chiao), a matter that will not be dealt with here other than to note that 
Sekiguchi Shindai has thrown serious doubt on the received opinion that 
this rubric accurately represents the thought of Chih-i.5 Less known is 


3. The most thorough biography of Chih-i in English remains that of Leon 
Hurvitz in his “Chih-i,” pp. 100—182. Stanley Weinstein has discussed the effect 
of imperial patronage on Chih-i's doctrinal system in "Imperial Patronage in the 
Formation of T'ang Buddhism." For the political background, see Wright, "The 
Formation of Sui Ideology, 581—604." 

4. The complementarity of doctrine and practice as a central theme in Chih-i's 
teaching is discussed in Donner, "Sudden and Gradual Intimately Conjoined.” 

5. The work of Daniel Stevenson has begun to rectify this situation; see, for 
example, his 1987 Columbia University dissertation, “The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms 
of Samadhi and Late North-South Dynasties, Sui, and Early T'ang Buddhist De- 
votionalism." 

6. Sekiguchi's seminal articles on this subject (penned over a period from 1965 
to the mid-1970s), together with selections from his most significant opponents, 
have been conveniently collected and republished in Sekiguchi, ed., Tendai kyð- 
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the side of his system dealing with religious practice. About half of the 
thirty-five of Chih-i's works still extant? deal with practice, as can be im- 
mediately seen from their titles, which all contain words like “dhyana” 
(ch'an), “calming and contemplating” (chih-kuan), “samadhi” (san-mei), 
and “repentance” (ch’an). 

The three best-known works of Chih-i are the Fa-hua hsüan-i (Pro- 
found Meaning of the Lotus Sütra),? the Fa-hua wen-chü (Words and 
Phrases of the Lotus Sütra),? and the Mo-ho chih-kuan (The Great Calming 
and Contemplation). These are revered as the very heart of T'ien-t'ai 
tradition, for which they are commonly referred to as the "three great 
texts of T'ien-t'ai," or alternatively as the "three great texts of the Lotus.” 
The first two belong to the doctrinal part of Chih-i's works, as they are 
both commentaries to the Lotus Sutra’ in their different ways. The third 
of the three great texts, the Mo-ho chih-kuan, is the only one of the three 
that deals with the religious practice "wing of the bird." By its inclusion 
with the Fa-hua hsüan-i and Fa-hua wen-chü, T'ien-t'ai tradition asserts 
that the Mo-ho chih-kuan, like the other two, is primarily based on the 
Lotus Sütra. In fact, the Mo-ho chih-kuan has very little to do with that 
scripture, beyond an occasional vagrant quotation and the specific rite of 
the lotus samadhi, one among a group of ritual meditations expounded 
in the section on the four forms of samadhi. 

Sekiguchi Shindai has taken special note of this fact in his criticism of 
the "five periods and eight teachings" scheme of T'ien-t'ai doctrinal clas- 
sification, thereby challenging the long-held belief that Chih-i identified 
T'ien-t'ai teaching exclusively with the Lotus Sütra. For if we accept, as 


gaku no kenkyü. For an excellent restatement of Sekiguchi's arguments, see Chap- 
pell, "Introduction to T'ien-t'ai Ssu-chiao-i of Chegwan" (a revised version of 
which is included in Chappell, ed., T'ien-t'ai Buddhism: An Outline of the Fourfold 
Teachings). 

7. There is a convenient listing of these as well as his lost works in Hurvitz, 
"Chih-i," p. 332. 

8. T no. 1716. For critical discussion of the composition, date, and editions of 
Chih-i's works, the best single source remains Sató, Tendai daishi no kenkyü. A sig- 
nificant portion of the Fa-hua hsüan-i has been translated by Paul Swanson in his 
Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy: The Flowering of the Two Truths Theory in Chinese 
Buddhism. 

9. T no. 1718. Hirai Shun'ei has recently thrown the status and date of com- 
position of the Fa-hua wen-chü into question by showing that large portions of it 
are lifted from the Lotus Sutra commentaries of the San-lun scholar Chi-tsang 
(549-623); see Hirai, Hokke mongu no seiritsu ni kansuru henkyü. 

10. Saddharmapundarika Sutra; Chih-i used Kumárajiva's translation, Miao-fa 
lien-hua ching, T no. 262. Several translations are available in English. Unless oth- 
erwise specified, all references herein are to Leon Hurvitz's translation, Scripture 
of the Lotus Blossom of the Fine Dharma (hereafter cited as "Hurvitz"). 
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later T'ien-t'ai advocates of the "five periods and eight teachings" claim,!! 
that the Lotus is supreme among Buddhist sütras and that T'ien-t'ai 
teaching represents that sütra's purest expression, and if we also accept 
that doctrine and practice must be congruent (as Chih-i states so often 
and so forcefully), then how is it that the Lotus plays such a small part in 
Chih-i's single most important text on religious practice??? [n fact, it 
seems that for Chih-i the perfect teaching (yüan-chiao)—the most sublime 
of the Buddha's doctrinal teachings and the teaching that informs the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan—is not the monopoly of any one sūtra but can be found 
in a great variety of scriptures, including all those (and they are many) 
drawn on in the Mo-ho chih-kuan.'* It would seem, then, that Chih-i was 
less partisan in his view of Buddhist scripture than later tradition would 
lead us to believe. If Chih-i exalted the Lotus Sütra at all, it was not for its 
exclusivity but for its comprehensiveness and finality: according to it, ev- 
ery animate being, without exception, will achieve supreme, perfect en- 
lightenment, not even excepting Devadatta, the Buddhist Judas, nor 
even women (although they have to change into men on the way).'* No 
animate being is outside the Buddhist fold, nor a fortiori does any form 
of Buddhist teaching—Hinayana included— fail to achieve the final goal, 
for all are the word of the Buddha, and their teachings ultimately partic- 
ipate in a unified salvific design. The later sectarian emphasis of the 
T'ien-t'ai and particularly the Japanese Nichiren tradition on the Lotus as 
superior to all other scriptures has veiled the catholicity of Chih-i's orig- 
inal thought. 

At its most basic level, religious practice (kuan) in the T'ien-t'ai tradi- 
tion is organized according to the ancient Buddhist concept of calming 
(famatha) and contemplation (vipasyand), although in its T'ien-t'ai adap- 
tation this concept is considerably altered and enlarged. Within the cate- 
gory of Chih-i's works on practice there is a group of three texts, each of 
which is regarded as the theoretical statement for one of three different 
approaches to the cultivation of calming and contemplation (chih-kuan).!5 
The Shih ch'an po-lo-mi tz'u-ti fa-men (Elucidation of the Graduated Ap- 


11. See, for example, the close association of this scheme with the Lotus in 
Chegwan's influential T'ien-t'ai ssu-chiao i (T no. 1931), as translated by David 
Chappell in Chappell, ed., T'en-t'ai Buddhism, pp. 62-66. 

12. For Sekiguchi's arguments, see his "Shishu-zammai ron,” reprinted in Ten- 
dai kyógaku no kenkyü, pp. 115-126. 

13. One of the most important and oft-cited sources for the perfect teaching 
in Chih-i’s works is the Avatamsaka Sütra, a point that made for a great deal of 
controversy when the Hua-yen school became popular and T'ien-t'ai exegetes be- 
gan to focus ever more narrowly on the scriptural primacy of the Lotus. 

14. For an interesting discussion of this theme, see Schuster, "Changing the 
Female Body." 

15. Kuan-ting mentions this trio in his introduction to the Synopsis (T 46.3a 
3-10). 
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proach of the Perfection of Dhyàna),'6 also known as the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men 
(Graduated Approach of Dhyana), represents Chih-i’s systematization of 
the gradual-and-sequential (chien-tz'u) calming and contemplation. This 
work was delivered in lecture form in 571; it was taken down by his dis- 
ciple Fa-shen (d.u.) and afterwards edited by his greatest disciple Kuan- 
ting (561—632). The Liu-miao fa-men (Six Wondrous Teachings),’’ a short 
work of only one fascicle, outlines the system (though it is questionable 
whether it is an independent system at all) of the variable (pu-ting) calm- 
ing and contemplation. And the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself, compiled from a 
series of lectures Chih-i delivered in 594, is the summation of the perfect 
and sudden (yüan-tun) calming and contemplation. This work was taken 
down by Kuan-ting and edited several times after Chih-i's death before 
it reached the form in which it is known to us today in the Taishó canon. 

The variable calming and contemplation merely involves a fluid alterna- 
tion between the different stages and practices of the gradual approach, 
as occasions demand and conditions permit. Because the Liu-miao fa-men 
is no more than a brief work on ánápána or “contemplation of the 
breath," it does not occupy a large place in the corpus of Chih-i's works. 
Thus there remain the Tz’u-ti ch'an-men and the Mo-ho chih-kuan as 
Chih-i's principal works on meditative theory and practice. 

Aside from these three, another of Chih-i's works on meditative theory 
that deserves mention is the two-fascicle Hsiao chih-kuan (Small Calming 
and Contemplation), known more formally as the Hsiu-hsi chih-kuan tso- 
ch'an fa-yao (Essentials for Sitting in Meditation and Cultivating Calming 
and Contemplation).'? Because of its title, the Hsiao chih-kuan is often 
mistakenly regarded as a synopsis of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (since the names 
of the two works mean, respectively, the "small" and "great" calming and 
contemplation). In fact this work lies midway between the Tz'u-ti ch'an- 
men and the Mo-ho chih-kuan in both form and date. It borrows heavily 
from the former work, while broadly anticipating certain structures of 
the latter. Of the two, it is probably closer in character to the Tz’u-ti ch'an- 
men and, thus, only indirectly related to the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself.!? 

The ten-fascicle Tz'u-ti ch'an-men was by far the most comprehensive 
systematization of Buddhist practice of its day. It stands near the begin- 
ning of Chih-i's career (as possibly his earliest work), whereas the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan stands near the end, yet it remains comparable to the later work 
in many ways. The structure of the two works is very similar, down to the 


16. T no. 1916. 

17. T no. 1917. 

18. T no. 1915. This work is available in two English translations: one by Wai- 
tao in Goddard, ed., A Buddhist Bible, pp. 437—496; the other by Charles Luk (Lu 
K'uan-yü) in his Secrets of Chinese Meditation, pp. 111-156. 

19. For dating and analysis of the Hsiao chih-kuan, see Sekiguchi's study of the 
text (with critical edition) in Tendai Shàshikan no kenkyü. See also Sató, Tendai daishi 


no kenkyi, pp. 241-265. 
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number of the chapters and even their names. It is of great interest, how- 
ever, that whereas Chih-i used the word ch'an (dhyana) to sum up reli- 
gious practice in the earlier work, this was replaced by the compound 
chih-kuan ($amatha-vipasyana) in the Mo-ho chih-kuan and other later opera 
of the master. Since that time it has been chih-kuan (i.e., calming and con- 
templation) that has served as the overarching term for religious practice 
in the T'ien-t'ai tradition, whereas the Ch'an tradition appropriated for 
itself the term which Chih-i had already discarded as not comprehensive 
enough. 

It is well known that ch'an represents the Indic word dhyana and chih- 
kuan translates famatha-vipasyanà, but as Chih-i used the two terms, they 
have several levels of meaning not included in the Indian originals. Each 
denotes for him the whole of religious practice, not merely the concen- 
trative aspect, which is traditionally regarded as but one of three foun- 
dational disciplines of Buddhism (sila, samadhi, and prajna). For Chih-i, 
morality (ila) and wisdom (prajna) are also included in the meaning of 
both ch'an and chih-kuan. But in his later years Chih-i grew to regard re- 
ligious practice and religious perfection as fundamentally composed of 
two elements: the static and the dynamic, the quiescent and the lumi- 
nous, the cessation of delusion (nirvana) and the intuiting of ultimate 
reality (bodhi). To express this quality the dyad chih-kuan became a more 
suitable term for him than ch'an, which in its role of dhyana-páramità is 
often set against prajnd-pdramita and is thereby skewed toward the static 
or quietistic side of the duality. 

Altogether, Chih-i's use of the binome chih-kuan may be understood at 
three levels. In its causal sense—as the traditional twofold methodology 
of religious practice of Samatha and vipasyaná—it means calming and con- 
templation. Calming (chih) is like a closed and windless room; contempla- 
tion (kuan) is like the lamp that burns brightest when the air is still. 
Calming is the soap that loosens the dirt; contemplation is the clear water 
that rinses it away. Calming is the hand that holds the clump of grass; 
contemplation is the sickle that cuts it down. Calming loosens or works 
the roots of the tree; contemplation pulls it out.? Then again, chih-kuan 
may also refer to the effect of religious practice. In that case the English 
“tranquility and insight" or “stillness and clarity" is more appropriate, as 
the depths of a pond become clear when the ripples on its surface are 
stilled and the sediment in its waters settles.?! Finally, chih-kuan may be 
understood as a description not of the practitioner but of the nature of 
ultimate reality itself. With this latter sense in mind Chih-i regularly 
glosses chih-kuan as “quiescence and illumination" (chi-chao).?? 


20. Originally from the Nirvana Sütra (T 12.793c24—794210), these similes are 
invoked by Chih-i in the MHCK. 

21. For Chih-i's use of this metaphor, see MHCK T 46.19b29-c30. 

22. For example, Chih-i states in the MHCK (T 46.18c5—6): "The dharma- 
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The Perfect and Sudden Approach 


THE THREE TRUTHS AND THREE DISCERNMENTS 


What exactly is the perfect and sudden calming and contemplation, and 
why, as an expression of this path, is the Mo-ho chih-kuan regarded as the 
summa among T’ien-t’ai treatises on religious practice? In order to orient 
ourselves properly to the text and its teaching, a review of some of the 
main features of T'ien-t'ai thought is in order. Throughout his later 
works, including the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chih-i frequently resorts to the 
Tien-t’ai system of three truths (san-ti) and three discernments or con- 
templations (san-kuan)—emptiness (k’ung), provisionality (chia), and the 
middle (chung)—as a basis for distinguishing different forms of Buddhist 
doctrine and practice. This three truths system introduces the middle 
truth as a third, absolute truth that transcends and unifies the conven- 
tional ([loka]samvrti-satya) and ultimate (paramartha-satya) truths. In this 
respect, it represents a uniquely Chinese expansion of the two truths the- 
ory of classical Indian Madhyamaka.?? 

The three truths present emptiness, provisionality, and the middle 
from a quasi-ontological perspective, as the principle (li) or cardinal truth 
(ti) inherent to the nature of things. The three discernments are methods 
of contemplation that actualize these truths from within phenomenal ex- 
perience. Chih-i himself cites the Ying-lo ching and Jen-wang ching, two 
influential Chinese apocryphal scriptures, as the principal sources for this 
threefold formula, as well as its differentiation into subjective and objec- 
tive perspectives. To these he matched yet a third and fourth set 
of distinctions: a system of three forms of wisdom (san-chih) from the 
Ta-chih-tu lun, the lengthy commentary to the Mahàprajfiápáramità Sūtra 
attributed to Nagarjuna,” and three forms of delusion or affliction (san- 


nature is eternally quiescent (chi); this is the meaning of chih. But while eternally 
quiescent, it is ever luminous (chao). This is the meaning of kuan." 

23. For a recent, in-depth discussion of the development of the T'ien-t'ai three 
truths theory, see Swanson, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy. 

24. The P'u-sa ying-lo pen-yeh ching (T no. 1485) and Jen-wang pan-jo p'o-lo-mi 
ching (T no. 246) will be referred to by these abbreviated titles throughout. For a 
summation of the origins of these scriptures and their impact on Chih-i, see Swan- 
son, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy, pp. 38-56. Chih-i cites these two scriptures 
as sources for the three discernments/truths in nearly every major discussion of 
this formula that appears in his later works. See, for example, Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 
33.704c17; San kuan i, HTC 98.76a; Ssu chiao i, T 46.727c3; and Wei-mo ching 
hsüan-shu, T 38.525b22, 534c19-25. An excellent introduction to the entire issue 
of Chinese Buddhist apocrypha is available in Buswell, ed., Chinese Buddhist Apoc- 
Typha. 

25. See TCTL, T 25.257c-260c. For translation and discussion of this section, 
see Lamotte, Traité, 4:1735ff. The TCTL, T no. 1509, was one of the most im- 
portant texts from which Chih-i drew scriptural authority. For a discussion of the 
text, see Ramanan, Ndgdrjuna’s Philosophy as Presented in the Mahé-Prajnapdaramita- 
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kuo) systematized by Chih-i himself from such sources as the Srimálà 
Sütra. 

Taken together, the three discernments contemplate the dharmas of 
phenomenal experience in order to eradicate the delusions and reveal 
the three truths. As the latter emerge, their respective wisdoms are gen- 
erated simultaneously. Chih-i equates the terminologies of these systems 
as follows:?6 

The three discernments of the Ying-lo ching 


1. entering emptiness from provisionality 
2. [reJentering provisionality from emptiness 
3. entering the middle [through integration of the two] 


remove the three delusions of 


l. intellectual view (chien) and emotive attachment (ssu) 
2. delusion that obscures multiplicity (ch'en-sha huo) 
3. root nescience or ignorance (wu-ming)? 


manifest the three truths of 


Ying-lo ching Or Jen-wang ching 
1. inexistence (wu-ti) 1. true (chen) 
2. existence (yu-ti) 2. conventional (swshih) 


3. absolute truth of the middle 3. absolute (ti-i-i) 
way (chung-tao ti-i-i ti) 


and produce the three wisdoms (from the Ta-chih-tu lun) of 


1. omniscient wisdom (sarvajnata; i-ch'ieh chih) 

2. modes of the path (márgajfiatà; tao-chung chih)?? 

3. omniscient wisdom of all modes (sarvdkarajnata; i-ch'ieh chung 
chih). 


Sástra. Most scholars now believe that the work was originally composed in Chi- 
nese by Kumarajiva; Richard Robinson summarizes the arguments in his Early 
Mádhyamika in India and China, pp. 34-39. 

26. Ying-lo ching, T 24.1014b12—23; see also Swanson, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai 
Philosophy, pp. 45-56. 

27. The delusions of intellectual view and cultivation literally mean afflictions 
"removed in the path of view or vision” (darsana-[mérga]-prahdtavya-klesa) and “re- 
moved in the path of cultivation" (bhávand-[márga]-prahátavya-kefa). They de- 
scribe, respectively, false views of self and various emotive attachments that 
obscure the truth of emptiness and, according to Chih-i, are removed specifically 
in the HInayàna path or the lower stages of the Mahayana. The “delusion that 
obscures multiplicity"—literally, the "delusion that conceals particulars as numer- 
ous as the dust and sands of the Ganges"—represents attachment to emptiness, 
which obscures the infinite variety of provisionality and hence impedes the bod- 
hisattva's power of expediency. Nescience obscures the middle truth. 

28. That is, modes of the various realms and destinies of (provisional) exis- 
tence. 
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One of the most celebrated scriptural passages associated with the 
T'ien-tai three truths (at least in Western literature on the subject) is 
verse eighteen from the twenty-fourth chapter of the Middle Treatise 
(Chung-lun), Kumarajiva's translation of Nagarjuna’s Mülamadhyamakakà- 
rikà (with commentary): “Whatever dharma arises on the basis of the 
myriad causes and conditions, that I declare to be identical to inexistence 
(wu) [or, emptiness (k'ung)].?? It is also provisional designation (chia-ming). 
This, furthermore, is the meaning of the middle way (chung-tao).”*° 

Modern scholars agree that in this verse Nagarjuna had in mind no 
other truth besides the two truths that permeate the Madhyamaka dialec- 
tic—the ultimate and conventional truths of paramdrtha-satye and 
[loka]samvrti-satya. But Chih-i and the T'ien-t'ai tradition, reading it in 
light of such sources as the Ying-lo ching, accept that this verse expounds 
not two truths but three. Hence from contemplation of the single object 
of conditioned dharmas one may elicit, in their respective order or all at 
once, the three truths or principles of emptiness, provisionality, and the 
middle.?! 

The terminologies of these different sources (the Ying-lo ching, Jen- 
wang ching, Ta-chih-tu lun, Chung-lun, and others) are used interchange- 
ably by Chih-i in discussions involving the three truths doctrine, although 
the familiar triad of emptiness, provisionality, and the middle from the 
Ying-lo ching and Chung-lun is used most often. Nagarjuna’s verse holds 
an unusually conspicuous place in the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself. Kuan-ting 
cites it in his introduction to substantiate the claim that Chih-i's teaching 
of calming and contemplation looks to Nagarjuna as its founding patri- 
arch (kao-tsu). Over the sections of the Synopsis that follow—especially 
the first lesser chapter on Arousing the Great Thought [of Enlighten- 
ment]—it is invoked repeatedly to illustrate perspectives on the three 
truths taken by different doctrinal systems. 

In form, the three truths actually describe a tetralemma—a set of four 
possible propositions—constructed on the basis of the two initial alter- 


29. Chih-i's citations of the passage (as well as the Sanskrit) both use the term 
“emptiness” (kung; fünyatà). The Taisho edition of the Chung-lun has "inexis- 
tence” (wu); see T 30.33b11. 

30. Chung-lun, T 30.33b11-12. The verse appears as number eighteen in cur- 
rent editions of both the Sanskrit Káriká and (Taishó) Chung-lun. 

31. See Swanson, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy, pp. 1-17, for the transla- 
tions of the Sanskrit verse by Kalupahana, Sprung, Lamotte, Nagao, and Robin- 
son, as well as further discussion of its place in Chih-i's works. The form of the 
Chinese does suggest that three names are being given to the same dharmas. In 
the Sanskrit version of this passage, however, there is no suggestion at all of three 
rather than two truths: Yah pratitya-samutpádah $ünyatàm tām pracaksmahelSà 
prajnaptir upádáya pratipat saiva madhyamá: "We call dependent origination 'empti- 
ness.' In association it is (conventional) designation. This is the middle way." 
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natives of (1) provisional or conventional existence and (2) emptiness. For 
the middle truth, as its name suggests, designates a synthesis achieved 
through the (3) simultaneous affirmation (shuang shih/chao) and (4) 
simultaneous negation (shuang feilwang) of the two poles of existence and 
emptiness. 

The three discernments, in turn, present this same tetralemma as a 
sequence of theses/antitheses that lead dialectically to the middle truth 
(i.e., the vision of Buddhahood). For example, by contemplating the 
dharmas of mundane existence as dependently originated (pratitya-samut- 
pada), devoid of self-existence (nihsvabháva), and hence utterly inappre- 
hensible (anupalabdha), one "enters emptiness from provisionality." The 
delusions of view and cultivation that bind one to samsára are severed, 
and one achieves the liberation of nirvana. By applying the same critique 
to the truth of emptiness itself, one severs biased attachment to emptiness 
(i.e., the delusion that eclipses the infinite sandlike features of existence) 
and reaffirms its fundamental identity with provisional existence. In ef- 
fect, one fearlessly "reenters" or "comes forth into" provisional existence 
from emptiness but this time as the self-sovereign master of samsáric ex- 
istence rather than as its naive victim.?? From this point on both extremes 
of existence and emptiness are "simultaneously illumined and simulta- 
neously eradicated" (shuang-chao shuang-wang). When all vestiges of du- 
alism (ie., root nescience) vanish, the transcendent and unalloyed 
middle—the third and absolute truth—is revealed. 

Both schemes pose something of a conceptual problem, because the 
middle truth is unavoidably bound up with (even contingent on) its two 
extremes, when in fact T'ien-t'ai theology seeks to establish just the op- 
posite. For T'ien-t'ai thinkers, it is the middle that is ultimately real (shih) 
and fundamental. The two truths of emptiness and provisionality are sec- 
ondary derivations—false or, at best, provisional constructs (ch'üan) de- 
vised to convey the ultimate reality of the middle in a language consistent 
with the conventions of deluded experience. 

The task of clarifying the relationship between a monistically conceived 
middle and a plurality of defining extremes pushes Chih-i to develop 
various paradoxical qualifications of the middle truth. But despite his ef- 
forts, ambiguities remain and continue as a major source of controversy 
throughout subsequent T'ien-t'ai history.’ As an ultimate reality (shih) 


32. Chih-i, borrowing a distinction from the Srimdlá Sūtra (T 12.219c), refers 
to this as an expedient "birth and death produced through spiritual transforma- 
tion" (shen-pien sheng-ssu), as opposed to the afflictive "birth and death of fixed 
[karmic] allotments” ( fen-tuan sheng-ssu) characteristic of ordinary samsara. 

33. The "home-mountain" (shan-chia) and “off-mountain” (shan-wai) contro- 
versies of the Sung period (960-1279) in part entailed a debate over whether the 
phenomenal distinctions of "provisional" existence are the product of delusion 
and hence dissolved into an undifferentiated unity when the perfect middle is 
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that synthesizes and utterly transcends the two provisionally devised 
(ch'üan) truths, Chih-i describes the middle as an unalloyed and singular 
truth (i-ti). By the same token, however, the very relativity implicit in the 
notion of a singular, transcendent middle undermines the middle's mo- 
nistic inclusiveness. To counter this sort of fragmentation, Chih-i dis- 
abuses the middle of any hint of ontological integrity and characterizes it 
as utterly decentered. Thus it becomes a non-middle, an inconceivable 
(pu-k’o-ssu-i) middle that effaces itself in a simultaneous "identity with 
emptiness, identity with provisionality, and identity with the middle" (chi 
k'ung chi chia chi chung), where "any one [perspective] interfuses with all 
three, and the three, one" (i chi san san chi i). Pushing this line of reason- 
ing to its extreme, the very distinctions that establish an ultimate reality 
must vanish altogether. "The path of speech is cut off, the reach of dis- 
cursive thought is annihilated,” and absolute truth itself reverts to “no 
truth" (wu-ti). 

Lest one become lost in abstraction, it is important to stress the point 
that the middle, as a sacred fundament and supreme religious goal, is 
real and concrete for Chih-i. In this regard, the most effective of all the 
didactic formulations devised by Chih-i is the metaphor of the rounded 
(yüan) versus the one-sided (p'ien). The rounded or perfect (as it is often 
rendered) describes the inconceivable totality of the middle—the a priori 
and universal middle that holistically subsumes, yet transcends, the very 
extremes that define it. The one-sided or biased, by contrast, represents 
any partial or dualistic view, such as existence and inexistence, provision- 
ality and emptiness, samsára and nirvana, and even the view of the mid- 
dle, if improperly conceived. The power of the image, of course, lies in 
its monistic inclusiveness and its elimination of any sense of subordina- 
tion of the middle to dualistic extremes. 


THE Four TEACHINGS AND THE PERFECT AND SUDDEN PATH 


Expressed in terms of the three truths, the supreme task of the Buddhist 
dharma is to reinstate beings who have become mired in the biased views 
of existence and inexistence to the perfect holism of the middle—the in- 
trinsic and all-embracing reality of Buddahood. Even so, the ability to 


realized or whether they possess ontological reality and are retained in a multi- 
perspectival interfusion of universal and particular or particular and particular. 
The latter view, espoused by Ssu-ming Chih-li (960—1028) as "encompassment 
based on the essential nature" (hsing-chü) and later elaborated by his followers into 
a full theory of "encompassment of individual marks" (hsiang-chii), was accepted 
as the orthodox line. For a general discussion of this controversy, see the works 
of Ando Toshio, Tendai-gaku, pp. 329-384; Tendai shisü-shi, pp. 15-64; and Tendai 
shógu. shisó ron, pp. 160—265; see also Hibi Nobumasa, Todat Tendai-gaku kenkyü, 
pp. 515-407. 
34. MHCK, T 46.21b7. 
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fathom the rounded middle must differ according to the nature and 
degree of the individual's afflictive biases. From this it follows that ap- 
proaches to the middle will likewise vary—some subtle, others crude, 
some direct, others roundabout. 

The notion of different paths for persons of different capacities (ken) 
is fundamental to the entire medieval enterprise of classification of the 
teachings (p’an-chiao) and one of the linchpins of Chih-i's own systemati- 
zation of Buddhist doctrine and practice. Throughout his works Chih-i 
professes an absolute faith in the cohesiveness of the Buddha's word. 
Since it is unthinkable—even heretical—to assume that doctrinal conflicts 
in the Buddhist sütras reflect rifts in the Buddha's salvific vision itself, 
the only feasible explanation for Chih-i is that they are there by design. 
The operative concept behind this design is the notion of skillful use of 
expedient devices (upáya)—the idea that the Buddha, out of uncondi- 
tional compassion for others, devised different doctrines and strategems 
of discourse to accommodate the diverse capacities and circumstances of 
his audience. In his effort to reveal the logic behind the received word— 
to reclaim the “original intent of the Buddha" (fo-i), so to speak—Chih-i 
produced the foundations of T'ien-t'ai thought (chiao) and practice 
(kuan): in essence, the three approaches to calming and contemplation 
and the rudiments of the five periods and eight teachings. 

It would take us too far afield to venture with any depth into Chih-i's 
theories of p’an-chiao here. But in the interest of placing the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan and its perfect and sudden contemplation properly within the 
framework of T'ien-t'ai doctrine, a brief review of the four teachings (ssu 
chiao) is necessary. Inspired by such distinctions as the three vehicles and 
one vehicle expounded in the Lotus Sūtra,” Chih-i extracted a total of 
four distinct doctrinal schemes from Buddhist scripture, all embracing 
varying degrees of provisionality and truth. They include the tripitaka 
teaching, the shared teaching, the separate teaching (pieh-chiao), and the 
perfect or rounded teaching. 

The tripitaka teaching (tsang-chiao),°° the Hinayàna teaching of the $rà- 
vaka, is designed for beings of dull capacity who are deeply entrenched 
in mundane existence. By characterizing existence as suffering, they are 
induced to renounce samsara, remove the delusions of view and cultiva- 
tion, and attain the nirvana of the arhat. This goal is achieved through 


35. In chapter 2 on "Expedient Devices" the Lotus presents the three vehicles— 
$rávaka, pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva—as expedient teachings utilized by the 
Buddha to reveal the one true Buddha vehicle; see Hurvitz, pp. 22-47. For 
a thorough discussion of the issue of one versus three vehicles in the Lotus, see 
Fujita, "One Vehicle or Three?" 

36. So named, according to Chih-i, because it is primarily set forth in the tri- 
pitaka collection of the Agamas, Vinaya, and Abhidharma. See his explanations of 
the term offered in Ssu chiao i, T 46.721b, and Wei-mo ching hsüan-shu, T 46.532b. 
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an analytic reduction of existence to its dharmic components ( fen-hsi 
k'ung) and, ultimately, the featureless quiescence of emptiness. Although 
the tripitaka teaching affords liberation from samsara, it remains caught 
up in the duality of existence and emptiness and so falls short of the 
middle way. Hence it remains a biased and merely provisional doctrine— 
one that must wait for the more profound teaching of the Mahayana to 
be completed. 

The shared teaching (t'ung-chiao) receives its particular name for two 
reasons: first, because it advocates an immediate or intuitive understand- 
ing of emptiness (t’-k’ung) that is foundational to all Buddhist teachings, 
Hinayàna as well as Mahayana; and second, because it incorporates the 
alternative soteriological ends of all three vehicles (i.e., $rávaka, praty- 
ekabuddha, and bodhisattva) within its scheme of the path.’ Both fea- 
tures—its emphasis on emptiness and its salvific ambiguity—make the 
shared teaching a purely transitional and therefore incomplete doctrine. 

The separate teaching (pieh-chiao) is the exclusive domain of the bo- 
dhisattva: its principles, its language, its practices, its professed goals are 
purely Maháyàna, unshared (pu-kung) by any of the lesser two vehicles or 
teachings. For the first time the middle truth of Buddhahood is openly 
established as the supreme goal, and the two truths of emptiness and 
provisionality demoted to the status of expediency. Nevertheless, spiri- 
tual progress in the separate teaching is decidedly gradualistic (chien-tz'u) 
in character. Over a course of fifty-two levels—drawn again from the 
Ying-lo ching—the bodhisattva proceeds in dialectical sequence (tz'u-ti) 
through the three truths, passing first from mundane or provisional ex- 
istence to emptiness, back to provisionality (with simultaneous discern- 
ment of emptiness), and finally to the middle. Only with the last twelve 
levels of the fifty-two—the ten bhümi or bodhisattva stages, plus penul- 
timate enlightenment (teng-chüeh) and wondrous enlightenment (miao- 
chüeh)—are the two biased views of emptiness and provisionality shed, 
root nescience penetrated, and the middle truth of Buddhahood re- 
vealed. In this respect, even though the separate teaching ultimately 
reaches the middle, its approach is roundabout and crude, for it lends 
excessive concreteness to the dualism of existence and emptiness and its 
attendant delusions and requires a string of biased expedients to redress 
these imbalances and achieve its final goal. 

The perfect teaching (yüan-chiao), as its name suggests, is the only 
teaching among the four that conforms directly to the nature of ultimate 
reality. Hence it is equivalent to the genuine (shih) one Buddha vehicle 
mentioned in the Lotus Sutra. Here the perfect (ytian) vision of the incon- 
ceivable middle truth is presented "all at once" (tun), without the media- 


37. The last four of the ten stages of the shared teaching are arhat, pratyeka- 
buddha, bodhisattva, and Buddha. See Chappell, T'ien-t'ai Buddhism, p. 121. 
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tion of the provisional (ch'üan) and gradualistic (chien-tz'u) expedients that 
characterize the tripitaka, shared, and separate doctrines. Being the most 
marvelous and profound of paths, it is intended only for bodhisattvas of 
keenest ability (li-ken). 

As in the separate teaching, a set of fifty-two stages?? is used to mark 
progress on the perfect path. However, unlike the former, these stages 
describe only quantitative and not qualitative changes in perspective or 
insight, for at each stage the rounded vision of Buddhahood itself—i.e., 
the inconceivably interfused middle—is perfectly replete (yüan). Thus in 
the perfect path all formal distinctions with regard to the three delusions, 
three levels of wisdom, three truths, and even the notions of stage and 
path, saint (arya) and ordinary being (prtagjana), collapse. Severance of 
one affliction is severance of all afflictions; one wisdom or truth is all 
wisdoms and truths; the initial thought of enlightenment is itself the final 
goal of Buddhahood. 

This concept of the perfect teaching as a pathless path is most suc- 
cinctly expressed in a second scheme known as the six identities (liu-chi)— 
a condensation of the fifty-two stages devised by Chih-i?? The term 
“identity” (chi) stresses that every dharma or defilement at every moment 
is seen to be fully identical with the middle way. The number “six” distin- 
guishes six experiential stages in the process of actualizing this identity. 

The gradual and sequential calming and contemplation of the Tz'u-ti 
ch'an-men represents the step-by-step approach to Buddhahood of the 
separate teaching, with certain features included that are common to the 
shared and tripitaka doctrines. As the perfect and sudden (yüan-tun) ap- 
proach to calming and contemplation, the Mo-ho chih-kuan describes the 
meditative practice of the perfect teaching (yüan-chiao). Drawing on the 
metaphor of holism so fundamental to the middle view, it takes a per- 
spective on the contemplative process different from that of the sequen- 
tial dialectic suggested in our earlier discussion of the three truths. In the 
perfect or rounded approach, any and every condition—wholesome or 
unwholesome, defiled or pure, saintly or afflicted—serves equally as a 
basis for discernment. Not only is nothing excluded, but also nothing is 
altered, nothing added, and nothing rejected, for everything, just as it is, 
affirms the totality of the middle way. Rather than invoke the shibboleths 
of emptiness and existence and struggle gradually through the refuta- 
tions of the three discernments, the perfect calming and contemplation 
reduces the meditative dialectic to a simple process of expansion of ho- 
rizon. No bias is removed or middle apprehended. Instead, the intrinsic 
participation (chü) and mutual identity (chi) of all biases within the 


38. Fifty-seven, if one includes the five grades of disciplehood invented by 
Chih-i. 
39. See Donner, "Sudden and Gradual Intimately Conjoined." 
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rounded totality are revealed effortlessly and directly: one is all and all is 
one. This is the point of Kuan-ting’s core statement in the preface to the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan, which proclaims: “There is not a single sight or smell 
that is not the middle way.” And it is the thrust of Chih-i’s famous dictum 
of “three-thousand world-realms [replete] within an instant of thought” 
(i-nien san-ch'ien) or “three discernments in one mind” (i-hsin san-kuan), 
which serves as the basic model for sudden and perfect contemplation in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan.*? 


The Structure of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


The text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as we have it today is the third of three 
different editions produced by Chih-i's disciple Kuan-ting. If we count 
Kuan-ting's original lecture notes as well, we are four times removed 
from the original words of Chih-i. Both the first and second editions of 
the text were entitled Yüan-tun chih-kuan (The Perfect and Sudden Calm- 
ing and Contemplation), but they differed considerably in that the first 
was twenty fascicles in length and the second reduced to ten. The third 
and final edition is also a work of ten fascicles, although various changes 
appear to have been made in its contents. The most noticeable difference 
between it and earlier versions, of course, is the new title Mo-ho chih-kuan 
or The Great Calming and Contemplation.*! 


'THE TEN CHAPTERS 


In concept the Mo-ho chih-kuan consists of a total of ten chapters, of which 
the first, the Ta-i or Synopsis, is presented in translation here. This Syn- 
opsis occupies two of the ten fascicles of the Mo-ho chih-kuan or, in terms 
of total pages, about one-seventh of the whole. Although the present 
translation is the longest segment of Chih-i’s works yet to appear in a 
Western language,*? it is a mere fragment of the whole corpus that he 
has left behind—less than ten percent of his work on practice and about 
two percent of his entire body of lectures and writings. 

As its name implies, the Synopsis is an outline or compendium of the 


40. Explanations of the "three-thousand worlds in an instant of thought" are 
available in Hurvitz, “Chih-i,” pp. 271-318; and de Bary, ed. The Buddhist Tradi- 
tion, pp. 165-166. 

41. For details concerning these different editions, see Sató, Tendai daishi no 
kenkyü, pp. 370-379. We know that all three versions continued to circulate in 
China at least well into the eighth century, since they were consulted by Chan-jan 
when he composed his commentary to the MHCK. The twelfth-century exegete 
Shóshin cites an old edition of the MHCK in his Shikan bugyó shiki, indicating that 
one of the two earlier versions also reached Japan. 

42. As noted earlier, Swanson has recently published a translation of an ex- 
tended portion of Chih-i's Fa-hua hsüan-i in his Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy. 
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whole of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, which as such makes it virtually a self-con- 
tained work. In fact, in form it is less truncated than the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
itself, since the last three of the projected ten chapters of the overall work 
were never delivered, nor were the last three of the ten sections in chap- 
ter 7. As the text itself explains,*? the five subsections of the Synopsis 
(which we shall call the lesser chapters) are correlated with the ten chap- 
ters of the whole (which we shall call the greater chapters), according to 
the following scheme: 


Ten Greater Chapters Five Lesser Chapters 
1. Synopsis 1. Arousing the Great Thought 
2. Explanation of Terms Arousing the Great Thought 
3. Characteristics of the Essence Arousing the Great Thought 
of the Teaching 
4. Inclusion of All Dharmas Arousing the Great Thought 
5. One-sided versus Perfect Arousing the Great Thought 
Calming and Contemplation 
6. Preparatory Expedients 2. Engaging in the Great Practice 
7. Contemplation Proper* Engaging in the Great Practice 
8. Result and Recompense** 3. Manifesting the Great Results 
9. Generation of the Teachings** 4. Rending the Great Net 


10. Returning of the Purport** ^ 5. Returning to the Great Abode* 


* jncomplete 
** title alone exists 


As we see from the chart, the first five greater chapters correspond to 
lesser chapter | of the Synopsis; greater chapters 6 and 7 correspond to 
lesser chapter 2; and the last three chapters of each list correspond one- 
to-one. It is clearer from the list of lesser chapters than the list of greater 
chapters, yet true of them both, that their sequence contains an inner 
logic. That is to say, they trace the progress of the religious practitioner 
from (1) the first arousing of the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta)— 
when he realizes the possibility of Buddhahood within himself and awak- 
ens the aspiration to achieve it—to (10) the full and final attainment of 
this indescribable goal, beyond all teaching, beyond all thought. Between 
the two events lies religious practice itself. In its broadest sense, practice 
is construed as two differently directed but complementary activities: the 
"upward seeking” (shang-ch'iu) of personal liberation and illumination 
and “downward transformation" (hsia-hua) of others out of the vow of 
compassion. This upward seeking and downward transforming, at least 
in spirit, are present at every stage of the path, from beginning to end. 
Nevertheless, there is also a cause and effect relationship between them, 


43. See T 46.5b. 
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for the power to transform naturally increases as the practice of calming 
and contemplation bears fruit. This idea is expressed by the chapter se- 
quence of (7) Contemplation Proper, (8) Result and Recompense, and (9) 
Generation of the Teachings, where the ability to generate expedients to 
guide others is itself activated by the fruition of calming and contempla- 
tion. 

Greater chapter 1, as an overview of the entire path of calming and 
contemplation (and the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself), aims to foster a correct 
understanding of and aspiration for enlightenment. Greater chapters 2 
through 5 continue to deepen this understanding through progressively 
refined discussion of the doctrinal bases of calming and contemplation. 
Greater chapter 2 explains the basic terminology of calming and contem- 
plation; chapter 3 elucidates the conceptual fundaments (t'i) or principles 
(li) that define the use of calming and contemplation in different doctri- 
nal systems; chapter 4 demonstrates how all teachings or doctrinal per- 
spectives are subsumed within the single practice of calming and 
contemplation; and chapter 5 clarifies the crucial distinction between 
one-sided (p’ien) and perfect (yan) applications of calming and contem- 
plation. Thus by the fifth chapter the principles of the perfect and sud- 
den calming and contemplation (yüan-tun chih-kuan)—that is, calming and 
contemplation as applied specifically within the context of the perfect 
teaching (yüan-chiao)—are clearly understood. 

Chapters 6 ("Preparatory Expedients") and ("Contemplation Proper") 
are concerned with meditative practice per se. Whereas chapter 6 is short 
(one fascicle in length), chapter 7, incomplete though it is, takes up all 
the rest of the Mo-ho chth-kuan, amounting to more than half the work. 

The subject of chapter 6 is the twenty-five preparatory expedients 
(fang-pien). These represent five groups of five members each, which to- 
gether describe the requisite conditions for effective practice of calming 
and contemplation. The five basic groups include: (1) fulfilling the five 
conditions of purity in observing the disciplinary code, having proper 
clothing and food, situating oneself in a quiet place, halting all involve- 
ment in worldly affairs, and acquiring worthy spiritual friends (i.e., a 
teacher or compatriots in the practice); (2) suppressing the desires for 
the five objects of the five senses; (3) discarding the five hindrances or 
coverings (nivàrana) of craving, anger, sleepiness, restlessness, and doubt; 
(4) regulating the five factors of diet, sleep, body, breath, and mind; and 
(5) practice of the five dharmas of aspiration, perseverance, mindfulness, 
discrimination (between the lesser joys of the mundane world and the 
greater joys of samadhi and prajnà), and single-mindedness. 

Derived primarily from the Ta-chih-tu lun,** these twenty-five prepara- 


44. They are taken mainly from the seventeenth fascicle (on dhyéna-pdramita) 
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tory conditions for the practice first appear in the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, where 
the explanation of them is considerably more detailed than in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. They also constitute roughly half of the Hsiao chih-kuan. They 
thus appear regularly in Chih-i's works, from early to late, and form an 
indispensable part of both the perfect and sudden and gradual and suc- 
cessive approaches to practice. 

Chapter 7 of the Mo-ho chih-kuan expounds the famous ten modes of 
discernment (shih sheng kuan-fa) and ten spheres (or objects) of discern- 
ment (shih kuan-ching), which together define the practice of calming and 
contemplation proper. Their counterpart in the Synopsis is the four 
forms of samadhi (ssu-chung san-met) in lesser chapter 2. The two systems 
present very different angles on practice, the main point of distinction 
being that the classification in chapter 7 primarily involves mental tech- 
nique, whereas that of the four samàdhis emphasizes the ritual and phys- 
ical regimen through which mental discernment is carried out. 

The ten spheres or objects of contemplation describe various experi- 
ential fields or conditions—ranging in character from abnormal, through 
normal, to supernormal—to which the method of sudden and perfect 
contemplation itself may be applied. These include: (1) the sphere of the 
skandhas/ayatanas/dhatus (i.e., the normal psycho-physical process of sense 
experience and cognition), (2) conditions of affliction (klefa), (3) condi- 
tions of illness, (4) eruptions of karmic influence from past lives, (5) con- 
ditions of demonic influence (i.e., the maras), (6) states of meditative 
concentration (dhyana and samadhi), (7) (wrong) views, (8) overweening 
arrogance, (9) stages of the two vehicles, and (10) stages of the bodhi- 
sattva path. 

The ten modes of discernment describe the perfect and sudden 
method of calming and contemplation proper. Thus to whichever of the 
ten spheres is manifest at the moment, one applies the ten modes of dis- 
cernment as a meditative technique. The ten modes themselves are ar- 
ranged in a sequence from subtle to coarse, primary to ancillary. The first 
mode is generally considered to be the crucial one; it is here that Chih-i 
expounds the famous vision of three-thousand worlds in an instant of 
thought (i-nien san-ch'ien). As circumstances require, the meditator may 
go on to employ anywhere from one (i.e., the second) to all of the re- 
maining nine modes to assist his practice. Altogether the ten include: (1) 


of the TCTL, T 25.180b-190a. For a brief discussion of their origins and char- 
acter, see Andó, Tendai-gaku, pp. 209-216. 

45. The term kuan, otherwise commonly rendered as “contemplation,” is trans- 
lated as "discernment" here in order to reflect the more generic sense that it car- 
ries in this context and to avoid the confusion that may arise from thinking that 
it stands in contrast to calming. The twin aspects of calming and contemplation 
are both comprehended by the ten modes of discernment. 
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contemplating [the object or sphere at hand as identical with] the realm 
of the inconceivable [truth] (kuan pu-k'o-ssu-i ching), or identifying the ob- 
ject as simultaneously identical with emptiness, provisionality, and the 
middle; (2) arousing the true and proper thought of enlightenment; (3) 
skillfully settling the mind (an-hsin) through calming and contemplation; 
(4) eradicating dharmas completely ; (5) distinguishing between blockage 
(she) and penetration (tung); (6) cultivating the [thirty-seven] factors of 
enlightenment (bodhipaksadharma); (7) employing auxiliary methods to as- 
sist the way; (8) knowing the stages of spiritual progress; (9) forbearing 
in the face of fame or disgrace; and (10) avoiding attachment to the 
dharma. There is a definite logic to the sequential arrangement of both 
the ten modes and the ten realms of contemplation, but it would take us 
too far afield to discuss it in detail here.* 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh fascicles of the ten-fascicle Mo-ho chih-kuan 
are entirely taken up by the exposition of the ten modes as directed to- 
ward the first sphere of discernment—the sphere of the skandhas, àya- 
tanas, and dhátus. In fascicles eight, nine, and ten the second through the 
seventh spheres of discernment are discussed, with the ten modes ap- 
plied respectively to each. The text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan ends with the 
seventh sphere. The last three spheres of discernment and, following 
them, the last three projected chapters of the work were never ex- 
pounded at all by Chih-i, a fact that has created a great deal of discomfort 
among Buddhists in East Asia for a thousand or so years. 

Why should this summa have been left incomplete? Chan-jan's expla- 
nation has become the traditional one: the end of the summer varsa re- 
treat caused the termination of the lectures.*? In other words the lecturer 
ran out of time. Noting a strikingly similar textual ellipsis in the Tz'u-ti 
ch'an-men, Sekiguchi has suggested that these lacunae were intentional 
rather than accidental. The explanation is, Sekiguchi contends, that 
Chih-i wanted to direct his teaching to the beginner on the path and did 
not want to waste words describing its furthest reaches.‘ In his Ssu-chiao 
i (The Meaning of the Four Teachings) Chih-i states clearly that "what is 
necessary is to make the doctrine and the practice clear to beginners; it 
is futile and meaningless to expound about saints, bodhisattvas, and Bud- 
dhas,” while elsewhere in the same work he says he will “only indicate 


46. Among the many Japanese sources on this subject, Andó's Tendai-gaku, 
pp. 217-264, contains one of the best treatments. Also see Sekiguchi, Tendai shikan 
no kenkyü, pp. 8-20. 

47. See T 46.143a14-19. 

48. Sekiguchi, Tendai shikan no kenkyü, pp. 54-64. 

49. Chih-i, Ssu-chiao i, T 46.752b. This work, one of the few works actually 
written by Chih-i, was originally part of a commentary to the Vimalakirti Sütra 
(Wei-mo ching hsüan-i) that Chih-i produced at the behest of Prince Yang Kuang 
in 595 and later retracted in order to rework. It should not be confused with 
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the chapter [headings] for the upper stages." Having no false illusions 
that he was a highly realized being, Chih-i, it seems, thought it futile to 
expound to beginners on stages that he himself had yet to reach. 
Despite the silence of the greater chapters of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the 
Synopsis does contain comments on these upper reaches in outline, since 
the last three lesser chapters correspond to the last three greater chap- 
ters. Yet of the three it is only lesser chapter 5 that has anything of sub- 
stance to say that has not already been said elsewhere in the Synopsis: 
lesser chapters 3 and 4 are so short as to be practically nonexistent. 


THE INTRODUCTIONS OF KUAN-TING AND CHIH-I 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan as a whole is preceded by two introductions, the first 
by Kuan-ting and the second one by Chih-i himself. Strictly speaking 
these both fall outside the Synopsis proper. But in a broader sense they 
may be included, since the Mo-ho chih-kuan is traditionally regarded as an 
integral work, and these introductions strive to present an overview of 
the text much in keeping with the spirit of the Synopsis itself. 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan is famous for its opening line: “Calming and con- 
templation, luminosity and tranquility" (chih-kuan ming-ching). These are 
the words of Kuan-ting, not of Chih-i. Nevertheless, for anyone at all 
conversant with the T’ien-t’ai (or Tendai) tradition, these words imme- 
diately call to mind the metaphor of simultaneous quiescence and illu- 
mination that stands as the cardinal expression of the perfect and sudden 
path and the essence of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a whole. Kuan-ting's intro- 
duction is keenly concerned with establishing the legitimacy of this equa- 
tion—not just as a concept but as a text (i.e., the Mo-ho chih-kuan) as well 
as a tradition (i.e., T'ien-t'ai). This task he approaches in three ways: his- 
torically, through a rehearsal of the origins and lineage of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan's teaching of calming and contemplation; theoretically, through a 
core statement of the differences between the three forms of calming and 
contemplation and the centrality of the perfect and sudden approach; 
and scripturally, through citation of passages from the Buddhist sütras 
that verify these approaches as the authentic teaching of the Buddha. 

Kuan-ting's rehearsal of the lineage of the teaching begins with the 
dharma, itself eternal, and proceeds through twenty-four western patri- 
archs, extending from the Buddha Sakyamuni through Nagarjuna and 
Vasubandhu to Simha. With Simha’s violent death the continuous succes- 
sion terminates forever. This lineage he refers to as the “golden-mouthed 
transmission,” for the reason that it extends from the golden tongue of 


Chegwan’s T'ien-t'ai ssu-chiao-i (Outline of the T'ien-t'ai Fourfold Teachings), T 
no. 1931. For an English translation of the first two fascicles of Chih-i's Ssu-chiao 
1, see Rhodes, “Annotated Translation of the Ssu-chiao-i.” 

50. Chih-i, Ssu-chiao i, T 46.7392. 
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the Buddha himself. Kuan-ting then presents a second, separate geneal- 
ogy, which traces the specific teaching of the Mo-ho chih-kuan backwards 
from Chih-i, through Hui-ssu (515-577),?'! to the latter's teacher Hui- 
wen (d.u.). He singles out Nagarjuna as the connecting link between the 
two otherwise unrelated lines. For although Nagarjuna himself was long 
deceased, Hui-wen is said to have devised his method for cultivating the 
mind on the basis of Nagarjuna’s Ta-chih-tu lun.9? 

'This brief genealogical account by Kuan-ting represents the only sys- 
tematic statement of T'ien-t'ai origins to be found in early T'ien-t'ai 
works, a feature that has made it the locus classicus for virtually all later 
discussions of T'ien-t'ai patriarchal history. Equally famous is Kuan-ting's 
core description of the three approaches to calming and contemplation 
that immediately follows. Here, especially, we find the eloquent state- 
ment that represents for T'ien-t'ai tradition the very essence of the Mo- 
ho chih-kuan and the sudden method of calming and contemplation: 
"There is nothing that is not true reality. When one fixes the mind on 
the dharmadhatu as object and unifies mindfulness itself with the dhar- 
madhátu [just as it is], then there is not a single sight nor smell that is not 
the middle way."5* 

Kuan-ting's current introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan is known to be 
a good deal longer than those attached to his two earlier editions of the 
work. According to Sató Tetsuei, whose text-critical work on the differ- 
ent redactions of the Mo-ho chih-kuan we have noted earlier, the first edi- 
tion contained no preface (or lineage account) but commenced directly: 
with a summation of the three forms of calming and contemplation. To 
the second edition Kuan-ting added scriptural citations, a lineage state- 
ment, and an account of the date and location of the lectures whence the 
text originated, all of which were placed before the statement on calming 


51. For a study of Hui-ssu's life and thought, see Magnin, La vie et l'euvre de 
Huisi (515-577). 

52. The tenuous connection between Hui-wen and Nagarjuna was worked out 
in more detail by later T'ien-t'ai historians. Hui-wen came to be portrayed as a 
person of "saintly" or "sagely" (sheng) endowments who "achieved enlightenment 
on his own” (tu-wu) through the auspices of the TCTL and/or Nagarjuna's cele- 
brated verse on the "three truths" in the Middle Treatise. "Although he never knew 
Nagarjuna in person,” it is claimed that "he saw Nagarjuna’s mind." See the two 
thirteenth-century treatises, Shih-men cheng-t'ung (HTC 130.730b17-18) and 
Fo-tsu t'ung-chi (T 49.178b—c). 

53. T 46.1c23-222. 

54. Sato, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 370-382. Sató draws his data primarily 
from Chan-jan (T 46.141b-1422) and Shóshin, Shikan bugyó shiki. Satö (and Chan- 
jan) fail to note whether the core statement on the three forms of calming and 
contemplation (the only part of the introduction from the first edition of the text) 
was originally by Chih-i or the later addition of Kuan-ting. 
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and contemplation. This material, however, was not distinguished as a 
separate introduction but integrated directly into the text, inseparable 
from the prefatory remarks of Chih-i himself. In the third and final edi- 
tion, Kuan-ting redistributed the contents of his prefatory remarks and 
extricated them from the body of the Mo-ho chih-kuan to form the intro- 
duction that we have today. 

The introduction by Kuan-ting is followed by Chih-i's own brief intro- 
ductory remarks on the overall concept and structure of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan, containing an explanation of the ten greater chapters of the text 
and their relationship to the five lesser chapters of the Synopsis. Follow- 
ing these remarks, the Synopsis proper—the first of the ten greater chap- 
ters of the Mo-ho chih-kuan— begins. 


GREATER CHAPTER 1: THE SYNOPSIS 


As its title "Arousing the Great Thought [of Enlightenment]" suggests, 
the first of the five lesser chapters of the Synopsis is devoted to the initial 
awakening of the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta), which for a bo- 
dhisattva signals the beginning of the religious quest. After a brief review 
of the Chinese and Sanskritic terminology bearing on the concept of the 
thought of bodhi ( p'u-t'i hsin) or thought of the way (tao-hsin), the rest of 
the chapter proceeds to distinguish between wrong (fet) and right (shih) 
views of bodhi or the way. 

As is well known, the Chinese word tao or “way,” although equated with 
“bodhi,” can mean enlightenment as well as an ordinary path. Playing on 
this polyvalence, Chih-i extends the expression “thought of the way" (tao- 
hsin for bodhicitta) to include virtually any objective or any outlook around 
which a person might organize daily existence. In an initial effort to dis- 
tinguish broadly the right from the wrong, Chih-i reduces erroneous 
mentalities or paths to a generic set of ten. These include six mentalities 
that correlate to the six destinies of deluded rebirth (gat?) and keep one 
bound to the wheel of samsàra, three misguided notions of religious 
quest that lead to rebirth among the maras (demonic beings) or the 
Brahma-heavens and, finally, the liberating but flawed religious goals of 
the two Buddhist vehicles of $ràvaka and pratyekabuddha. Thus in one 
swoop all mundane paths, paths of heterodox religions or philosophies, 
and the Hinayàna are dismissed as erroneous aspirations having nothing 
to do with true bodhi. 

Chih-i next turns to the topic of the right arousing of the thought of 
enlightenment. His discussion falls into three sections: an analysis of the 
four levels of interpretation of the four noble truths (ssu-chung ssu-ti), the 
four extensive vows (ssu hung-yüan), and the six identities (liu chi). 

The fourfold four noble truths function as a system of doctrinal clas- 
sification developed by Chih-i on the basis of four different levels of in- 
terpretation of the four noble truths suggested in the Saintly Practices 
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chapter of the Nirvdna Sütra.* They include: (1) the arising-and-perish- 
ing four noble truths, (2) the nonarising-and-nonperishing four noble 
truths, (3) the innumerable four noble truths, and (4) the unconstructed 
four noble truths. The fourfold four noble truths find an immediate 
counterpart in the T'ien-t'ai four teachings (ssu chiao)—the tripitaka, 
shared, separate, and perfect, respectively—with which they are often de- 
liberately matched in Chih-i's later works (including the subsequent chap- 
ters of the Mo-ho chih-kuan). In the Synopsis, however, it is the system of 
the fourfold four noble truths rather than the four teachings that is em- 
ployed to sort out hierarchically the different levels of Buddhist truth. 
(In his commentary, Chan-jan equates them with their specific counter- 
parts among the four teachings.) 

According to Chih-i, all four presentations of Buddhist doctrine con- 
tained in the fourfold four noble truths can lead to the supreme goal of 
Buddhahood, even that of the Hinayànist arising-and-perishing noble 
truths or the tripitaka teaching.°¢ In this respect all are correct. However, 
only the unconstructed four noble truths—the equivalent of the perfect 
teaching (yüan-chiao)—reveal the true and unmediated vision of the Bud- 
dha. The other three are expedient and hence only real in part. Thus 
setting one's aspirations on the unconstructed four noble truths is the 
truly correct arousing of the thought of enlightenment. 

Chih-i's initial exposition of the fourfold four noble truths follows with 
a discussion of ten basic means by which the right forms of bodhicitta 
may be awakened in the practitioner—by inferring from truth itself, by 
hearing the dharma expounded, by seeing the different forms of the 
Buddha and their characteristic marks, by the salvific influence of the 
magical powers of the Buddha, and so forth. The last six of these ten 
ways of arousing bodhicitta he leaves unexplained, although in his com- 
mentary Chan-jan fills in some.of the gaps. Taken together, each of the 
ten forms of arousing bodhicitta can entail the presentation of any one 
among the doctrines of the fourfold four noble truths, each of which may 
be understood by the listener in one of four ways. So there are theoreti- 
cally a total of 160 possible modalities for generating the thought of en- 
lightenment that are implied by the analysis in lesser chapter 1. 

Doctrinal understanding (chieh) generates a vow (yüan), and the vow 
seeks its fulfillment in the practice of the path (Asing). In this respect, 
arousing the thought of enlightenment ultimately entails a process of 


55. T12.676b—683a. See Swanson, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy, pp. 226— 
234, for translation of an important discussion of the fourfold four noble truths 
in Chih-i's Fa-hua hsüan-i. 

56. According to Chih-i, the Hinayánist perspective is correct only insofar as it 
is understood not as a scheme unto itself but as an expedient precursor to the 
Mahāyāna, as the Lotus Sutra itself urges. 
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three phases, and its overall correctness hinges on correctness in all 
three. According to Chan-jan,? this is Chih-i’s reason for completing his 
discussion of arousing the thought of enlightenment with a treatment of 
the four extensive bodhisattva vows (ssu hung-yüan) and the six identities 
(liu chi). The four vows are none other than the familiar set of four stan- 
zas from the Ying-lo ching cited regularly in Chinese and Japanese Bud- 
dhist monasteries today: “Beings without limit I vow to deliver; afflictions 
without end I vow to sever; approaches to dharma incalculable I vow to 
practice; unexcelled Buddhahood I vow to attain.” 

Chih-i explains the meaning of the four extensive vows from the per- 
spective of each of the fourfold noble truths but singles out that of the 
unconstructed (i.e., the perfect teaching) as the truly correct one. The six 
identities, with which lesser chapter I concludes, describe the six basic 
stages of the perfect teaching, thereby outlining the course of practice 
through which the four vows seek fulfillment. 

Lesser chapter 2, “Engaging in the Great Practice or the Four Samà- 
dhis,” contains the exposition of the four forms of samadhi (ssu-chung 
san-mei), for which it has become the most famous of the five chapters of 
the Synopsis. The term “samadhi” as it is used here means “method of 
religious discipline” in addition to its usual sense of meditative concentra- 
tion or experience of religious insight. The number “four” describes a 
tetralemma constructed on the basis of the two alternatives of walking 
and sitting. Together they yield a scheme for classifying methods of sa- 
madhi practice according to four possible modes of physical activity: con- 
stantly sitting, constantly walking, part walking/part sitting, and neither 
walking nor sitting. In theory the rubric of the four samadhis is compre- 
hensive and open-ended, capable of accommodating any form of reli- 
gious practice. In fact, however, the four modalities themselves are 
closely identified with a set of six specific ritual meditations known as 
one-practice samadhi, pratyutpanna samadhi, lotus samadhi, vaipulya re- 
pentance, invocation of Avalokite$vara (Kuan-yin) repentance, and the 
samadhi of freely following one’s thought (5ui-tzu-i).55 The chapter on the 
four forms of samadhi itself is simply a description of these various rites. 

Each of the six ritual meditations presented under the rubric of the 
four samadhis, with the exception of freely following one's thought, is 
treated from the two perspectives of its procedure for practice and an 
exhortation to practice. "Procedure" (fang-fa) refers to the ritual and 
meditative content of the given practice, which it organizes according to 
the three perspectives of body, speech, and mind. Here mental proce- 


57. T 46.181a16—20. 

58. For an authoritative discussion of the four samádhis and their respective 
practices in early T'ien-t'ai, see Stevenson, "The Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early 
T'ien-t'ai Buddhism." 
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dure itself is identified with the practice of calming and contemplation; 
it is therefore inaccurate to say that the four samàdhis deal only with the 
physical aspects of the practice, and that the exposition of the mental 
discipline is reserved exclusively for greater chapter 7. In fact, the seam- 
less integration of mental contemplation with the ritual gestures of body 
and voice is precisely the feature that has earned the lesser chapter on 
the four samádhis such high esteem among East Asian Buddhists. The 
concluding exhortation to practice encourages the practitioner to take up 
the rite by describing the benefits derived from it. 

The constantly sitting samadhi, also known as the one-practice samadhi 
(i-hsing san-met), is based on two “Mañjuśrī sutras,” the Wen-shu shuo ching 
(Saptasatika-prajnaparamita Sütra)? and the Wen-shu wen ching (Manjusri- 
pariprcchà Sütra).9 It entails constant, seated meditation for a fixed pe- 
riod of ninety days, during which time the meditator strives to identify 
the mind directly with the dharmadhatu. Invocation of a Buddha's name 
and confession (in this case the identity of the Buddha is not specified) 
are permitted when contemplation becomes impaired by drowsiness or 
other mental obstructions.5! 

The constantly walking samadhi is identified with the practice of pra- 
tyutpanna samadhi, as outlined in the three-fascicle Pan-chou san-mei 
ching (Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra) and the Shih-chu p'i-bo-sha-lun (*Das- 
abhümika-vibhása Sàstra).95 While concurrently reciting the name and vi- 
sualizing the form of Amitabha Buddha, the practitioner must 


59. T no. 232, whose full title is Wen-shu-shih-li so-shuo pan-jo po-lo-mi ching, was 
translated by Mandrasena in 503. 

60. T no. 468, whose full title is Wen-shu-shth-li wen ching, was translated by 
Sanghbhadra in 518. 

61. See Faure, "The Concept of One-Practice Samadhi in Early Ch'an." 

62. T no. 418, translated into Chinese by Lokaksema toward the end of the 
second century. For an annotated translation of the Tibetan version, see Harri- 
son, The Samádhi of Direct Encounter with the Buddhas of the Present. The first appen- 
dix discusses in detail the Lokaksema translation and its divergence from the 
Tibetan text. See also Harrison, “Buddhanusmrti in the Pratyutpanna-Buddha-Sam- 
mukhávasthita-Samádhi Sütra." 

63. T no. 1521. Like the TCTL, the Shih-chu p’i-p’o-sha lun is said to be a work 
of Nagarjuna translated by Kumárajiva. The text consists of a prose commentary 
(itself incomplete) to a set of root verses taken from the Dasabhümika Sütra. Take- 
mura Shóhó has suggested that the prose commentary may have been based on 
the recitation and oral commentary of Buddhayasas, whom Kumirajiva sought 
out in order to gain a clearer understanding of the meaning of the ten bhümi and 
to facilitate his translation of the Dasabhümika Sütra (see Takemura, Jüjyübibasharon 
no henkyü, pp. 15-16, 21—22). Discussion of the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sūtra and its 
practice takes up the greater part of six chapters of the Shih-chu p'i-p'o-sha lun 
(T 26.68c-88c). 
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continually circumambulate an altar to Amitábha for a fixed period of 
ninety days. It is thus called "constantly walking." 

Under the part walking/part sitting samadhi Chih-i includes two rites, 
the vaipulya repentance and the lotus samadhi. “Part walking and part 
sitting" here means an alternation between the two ritual activities of 
walking meditation and seated meditation. The vaipulya repentance, 
which is based on a quasi-esoteric Buddhist sütra known as the Ta-fang- 
teng t'o-lo-ni ching (*Mahà-vaipulya-dhàrani Sütra),&* centers around ritual 
circumambulation and recitation of dhàrani incantations, interspersed 
with extended periods of seated meditation. The period of the practice 
is only seven days, and laypersons are permitted to participate. The con- 
cept of the lotus samadhi derives from chapters 14 (Comfortable Con- 
duct) and 28 (Encouragements of Universal Worthy) of the Lotus Sütra, 
but its ritual form is inspired mainly by the Kuan P'u-hsien ching (Sūtra 
on the Visualization of Samantabhadra).55 The rite itself, which extends 
for twenty-one days, entails a ritual cycle of confession before the visual- 
ized image of Samantabhadra, circumambulation accompanied by reci- 
tation of the Lotus Sutra, and seated meditation. It is said that Chih-i was 
initially enlightened through practice of the lotus samadhi. 

Last of the four forms of samadhi is the neither walking nor sitting 
samadhi. Unlike the previous three samadhis, Chih-i divides his discus- 
sion of this topic into four parts: cultivation on the basis of the sütras, 
contemplation amid good or wholesome dharmas, contemplation amid 
evil dharmas, and contemplation amid neutral dharmas. Together these 
describe two distinctly separate concepts of samadhi cultivation. 

The heading of cultivation on the basis of the sütras serves as a repos- 
itory for any ritual meditations based on the Buddhist scriptures that do 
not fit neatly into the established categories of sitting, walking, or part 
sitting/part walking. In this capacity, it simply completes the tetralemma 
in a manner consistent with the parameters of ritual structure that char- 
acterize the previous three samadhis. As his example of such a rite, 
Chih-i cites the repentance for the invocation of Avalokite$vara, a quasi- 
esoteric rite based on the Ch'ing Kuan-shih-yin ching® that lasts from 
twenty-one to forty-nine days and involves a miscellany of activities, in- 


64. T no. 1339. 

65. The Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing-fa ching (T no. 277), translated by Dhar- 
mamitra during the early fifth century, is commonly regarded as an extension of 
the last chapter ("Encouragements of Universal Worthy or Samantabhadra") of 
the Lotus Sütra, because it elaborates on cult guidelines for the worship of Saman- 
tabhadra initially set forth in that chapter. 

66. The full title is Ch’ing Kuan-shih-yin hsiao-fu tu-hai t'o-lo-ni ching (Scripture 
of the Dhàárani for Invoking Avalokite$vara to Dissipate Poison and Harm), T no. 
1043. It was translated by Nan-t'i (Nandin) during the last years of the Eastern 
Chin dynasty (317—420). 
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cluding ritual offerings, confession, invocation of dharani, sitting, and 
recitation of sutras. 

The remaining three sections on contemplation amid good, evil, and 
neutral dharmas describe an entirely different approach to practice 
known formally as the “samadhi of freely following one’s thoughts" (sui- 
tzu-i san-mei) or “samadhi of maintaining wakeful awareness of mind” 
(chüeh-i san-mei).9? Freely following one’s thoughts (sui-tzu-i), as its name 
implies, represents a free-style approach to meditation where any and all 
forms of physical activity and any and all forms of sense perception— 
regardless of whether they are morally good, evil, non-valent, ritually 
structured, or ritually unstructured—are used indiscriminately as a basis 
for cultivating samadhi. 

Contemplation amid evil activities, itself an alarming concept, is per- 
haps the most interesting of all the sections expounded in this lesser 
chapter 2 on the four samadhis.® Significantly, most of the ten spheres 
that serve as the objects of contemplation in greater chapter 7 are also 
evil, so that it is possible to say that this samadhi most closely summarizes 
the contemplations in chapter 7. The guiding principle here is “Do not 
try to suppress the evil thought but dispassionately watch it arise.” The 
practice is compared to landing a large fish: one must play out the line 
and let it surface and submerge freely until it is worn out and can be 
pulled in by the slender, weak line (of meditation). Since this practice 
carries a certain potential for abuse, Chih-i ends his discussion not with 
the usual encouragements to practice but with words of caution. 

Because of the striking way in which several of the four samadhis an- 
ticipate developments in other Buddhist movements such as Ch’an and 
Pure Land, much interest has centered on the question of which rite 
among the four samádhis was most important to Chih-i. From the late 
T'ang on, Buddhist historians have tended to view the pratyutpanna or 
constantly walking samadhi as the most central of T'ien-t'ai practices, es- 
pecially in Japan. But it is clear that this is a distortion that arose with the 
growing Pure Land influence within T’ien-t’ai itself, for this walking sa- 
mádhi takes as its chief practice the contemplation and recitation of the 
name of the Buddha Amitàbha. Andó Toshio, seeking to revise the pic- 
ture, claims that it was rather the one-practice or constantly sitting sa- 
mádhi and the neither walking nor sitting samadhi that had the highest 
place in Chih-i's mind, inasmuch as they represent the fundamental prac- 
tice of seated meditation, on the one hand, and meditation practiced in 


67. The names as well as the format of Chih-i's description are based on two 
earlier T'ien-t'ai works on this practice, Hui-ssu's Sui-tzu-i san-mei (HTC vol. 98) 
and Chih-i's Mo-ho pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching chüeh-i san-mei (T no. 1922). Chih-i (or 
Kuan-ting) cites liberally from Hui-ssu. 

68. See Donner, “Chih-i’s Meditation on Evil.” 
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all aspects of daily life, on the other. Here Chih-i would have had no 
quarrel with the Ch'an school. 

In Japanese Tendai Buddhism, the pratyutpanna or constantly walk- 
ing samadhi and lotus samadhi are the only two among the original prac- 
tices that have seen continual usage down to modern times. A recent 
effort on Mount Hiei to reclaim the ancient forms of T’ien-t’ai practice, 
however, has resulted in a reconstruction of the one-practice or con- 
stantly seated samadhi from literary sources. Others may yet follow. As 
one of the most detailed and authoritative texts on the four samadhis, 
lesser chapter 2 of the Synopsis continues to shape T'ien-t'ai practice to- 
day as it has for thousands of years. 

Lesser chapters 3 and 4 are so short that no more needs to be said 
about them. But the discussion in lesser chapter 5 on the final return of 
the practitioner, and of the purport of all the teachings, to the secret 
treasury (pi-mi chih tsang), the great abode (ta-ch'u), is of quite some inter- 
est. The entire chapter centers around an important passage in the Nir- 
vàna Sütra, where the "secret treasury" of the Buddhas is identified with 
three eternal and unchanging meritorious qualities (san-te) of the 
dharma-body, prajñā, and liberation."? These three qualities describe the 
unchanging enlightened condition that is the foundation of all the Bud- 
dhas and their salvific activities as well as the true legacy of all living be- 
ings. Moreover, they represent “the great abode” to which Buddha, 
sentient beings, and salvific effort together “return.” When impeded, the 
properties of the three qualities themselves transmute into the bases of 
deluded existence in the form of the three obstacles (san-chang): nes- 
cience, biased attachment to aspects of the teaching (i.e., mistaken out- 
look or opinion), and (doltish) incognizance (of one's bound condition).?! 
Purified or redelineated according to the middle, these very obstacles are 
themselves the three qualities. Between obstacle and meritorious quality 
there is no difference; nor can any distinction be made between before 
or after, fundamental or derived. Thus in full keeping with the vision of 
the perfect path, defilement and enlightenment, beginning of the path 
and end of the path, are utterly identical and interpenetrating. 


69. See Ando, Tendai shisé-shi, pp. 380-387. 

70. T 12.616b8—17. These also correlate with the three dharmas of true nature 
(chen-hsing), illumination (kuan-chao), and assistance to attainment (tzu-ch'eng) in 
Fa-hua hsüan-i. 

7]. This listing of three obstacles (san-chang) is an unusual one, and its origins 
are unclear. Fa-hua hsüan-i (T 33.742b28—c18)—in a similar discussion of the 
three meritorious qualities and their correlative obstacles—gives the three obsta- 
cles as the three delusions of (1) view and cultivation/attachment, (2) obscuration 
of multiplicity, and (3) nescience. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Status of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
in the T'ien-t'ai Tradition 


Daniel B. Stevenson 


From the time the Buddhist sütras and $àtras first made their way 
to the East their teachings have always been replete with the elixir 
of truth. The [dharma] masters of this land, lamenting the fact that 
their contemporaries were unable to distinguish its principles, con- 
centrated their efforts on scriptural exegesis as the means to pene- 
trate [the essential vision of] the tradition (tung). Yet, occupying 
themselves with minor points, they obscured the major, and, cling- 
ing to the one-sided (f'ien), they neglected the whole (yan). As such, 
the means to reveal the wonder of living realization [lit. “mind- 
transmission"] were never made available, and those who would 
tread the path (to enlightenment] were left yearning for the birth 
of a sage. 

Purely through his own endowments and without recourse to 
transmission (from a teacher], the venerable (Hui-wen] of the 
Northern Ch'i awakened spontaneously to Nagarjuna’s truth of the 
identity of emptiness, provisionality, and the middle. He fashioned 
a method of meditation on the basis of it and taught it to Nan-yüeh 
[Hui-ssu], . . . who in turn taught it to Chih-i. Relying on this prac- 
tice Chih-i became enlightened to [the profound import of ] the Lo- 
tus Sūtra and went on to reclaim anew the grand enterprise. . .. He 
is said to have once remarked, "Transmission of the way lies in prac- 
tice, and practice is founded on preaching." Thus he sketched out 
the five periods [of the Buddha's career] and elaborated in detail 
the eight teachings. [On the basis of these] he synthesized the mis- 
cellaneous writings (of the Buddhist canon] and grounded their es- 
sential design (sung) in the Lotus Sutra. ... With [the Buddha's] 
discourses on doctrinal teaching (chiao) thus explained, the concept 
of religious practice (kuan) also required clarification. This Chih-i 
set forth in the single treatise of the [Great] Calming and Contempla- 
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tion (Mo-ho chih-kuan), . . . [in which he] refuted the hundred theo- 
ries [of his age] and transcended both ancient and recent 
[understandings). Thus it became the foundation from which (Bud- 
dhist] teachings are illuminated for the entire world.! 


Like their counterparts within the Confucian tradition, Chinese Bud- 
dhists developed a particularly keen interest in charting the history of 
their tradition and bringing that history to bear on the spiritual and 
moral life of the present. As a consequence, the maintenance of lineage 
histories, which trace the genealogical descent of a given school from its 
quasi-mythical inauguration down through successive generations of pa- 
triarchs, became as central to the articulation of Chinese Buddhist sectar- 
ian identity as doctrinal teaching and cult were. This phenomenon has 
proved to be both a blessing and a bane for the study of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. For while these sectarian histories provide an invaluable record of 
earlier periods from which all too few sources survive, they typically con- 
struct that record in terms of the historiographical conventions and ideo- 
logical agendae of religious historians writing centuries after the events 
in question. The extent to which these conventions have been replicated 
in modern scholarship and inadvertently pattern some of our most basic 
assumptions about Chinese Buddhist history and culture has become a 
growing concern in the field of Chinese Buddhist studies today.? 

The previous chapter briefly reviewed the content of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan and indicated the place that it has traditionally held within the sys- 
tematic framework of T'ien-t'ai doctrine (chiao) and practice (kuan). The 
aim of this chapter is to look beyond the narrow confines of the text itself 
and take up the broader issue of the cultural history of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan—specifically, the role that the Mo-ho chih-kuan played as sacred 
scripture within the lives of the individual and the community. The issues 
of genre, the historicity of sources, and historiographic models are espe- 
cially acute. Not only must one rely heavily on T'ien-t'ai sectarian histo- 
ries to reconstruct this scenario, one must also answer to a tradition of 
secondary scholarship that until recendy has tended to reproduce the 
normative views of later T'ien-t'ai tradition to an unusual degree. 

As a case in point one need only look to the quasi-mythological account 
of T'ien-t'ai origins and the Mo-ho chih-kuan cited at the beginning of this 
chapter. The passage in question comes from the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi (Record 
of the Lineal Transmission of the Buddhas and Patriarchs), the cele- 


1. Chih-p'an, Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.177c11-17828. 

2. Zen Studies, fueled by discoveries of lost texts in the Tun-huang manuscript 
collections, has especially contributed to this revision. Several Western studies of 
note include John McRae, The Northern School and the Formation of Early Ch'an Bud- 
dhism; Bernard Faure, The Rhetoric of Immediacy; Peter N. Gregory, Tsung-mi and 
the Sinificiation of Buddhism; and T. Griffith Foulk's “The ‘Ch’an School’ and its 
Place in the Buddhist Monastic Tradition." 
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brated T'ien-t'ai sectarian history compiled by the thirteenth-century 
cleric Chih-p'an (ca. 1269). As the most articulated description of the 
T'ien-t'ai sectarian genealogy, the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi became the chief liter- 
ary source for later T'ien-t'ai historical ideology. In this capacity, it has 
exerted a powerful influence on modern scholarship, as comparison of 
the preceding passage with virtually any recent summary of the high- 
lights of T’ien-t’ai history and their contribution to Chinese Buddhism 
will reveal.’ 

Such considerations of genre and historical context bear on the cul- 
tural history of the Mo-ho chih-kuan in several ways. To begin with, given 
the confusing overlay of historical event and historiographic myth that 
surrounds the Mo-ho chih-kuan, it is essential that we place sources in their 
proper contexts and part the veil of mytho-historical trope in an effort 
to reveal the complex process and historical nuances that contributed to 
the text’s “preeminence” within T’ien-t’ai tradition. At the same time, we 
must allow ourselves to enter the world of mytho-historical paradigm 
itself and explore the way in which its discursive structures defined the 
presence of the Mo-ho chih-kuan within the lives of its followers, for no 
study of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a sacred text would be complete without 
the effort to appreciate what it meant for a thirteenth-century T'ien-t'ai 
follower to engage the Mo-ho chih-kuan as the vision of the patriarchs and 
"the foundation from which [Buddhist] teachings are illuminated for the 
entire world." 

In the pages that follow I hope to accomplish something of both. This 
chapter traces the development of the basic mythic structures and her- 
meneutical conventions that defined the Mo-ho chih-kuan as one of the 
central sacred texts of the T'ien-t'ai order and concludes with a brief de- 
scription of the form that these conventions came to take in the routines 
of Sung period T’ien-t’ai monasteries. The following chapter discusses 
issues concerned more directly with the reading and interpretation of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan within this hermeneutical framework. Here we will look 
at the treatment that certain textual (and intertextual) ambiguities—no- 
tably the cultic complex of the four samàdhis—receive at the hands of 
T'ien-t'ai exegetes and modern scholars and the implications that such 
treatment has for-understanding the historical and cultural dynamic of 
Tien-t'ai tradition. 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan and the T’ien-t’ai Revelation 


The sectarian lineal history that we see fully developed in later sources 
finds its locus classicus in the genealogy of "western patriarchs" and "east- 
ern masters" set forth in Kuan-ting's (561—632) introduction to the 


3. See, for example, the preface to Ikeda Rosan's recent Makashikan kenkyü jo- 
setsu, pp. 1—6, or Leo Pruden's entry on "T'ien-tai" in The Encyclopedia of Religion. 
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Mo-ho chih-kuan. As the most substantial of the early accounts of T'ien-t'ai 
origins, sectarian historians have gravitated to this introduction as a basis 
for organizing the bits of patriarchal lore that appear scattered through- 
out early T'ien-t'ai sources. Modern scholars, following their example, 
have likewise sought in it clues to understanding the historical circum- 
stances in which T'ien-t'ai ideology and "sinitic" Buddhism as a whole 
took shape. Thus Kuan-ting’s summary of T'ien-t'ai origins—and, by im- 
plication, the origin of the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan that it introduces— 
is deeply bound up with some of the most consequential distinctions of 
Chinese Buddhist history. 

It has long been noted, for instance, that the "golden-mouthed trans- 
mission" of the western patriarchs includes the authors of most of the 
great Indian treatises and exegetical traditions that dominated early me- 
dieval Chinese discussions of Buddhist doctrine—Nagarjuna, As$vaghosa, 
and Vasubandhu being three illustrious examples.* In contrast to this 
foreign and textually oriented legacy of the western patriarchy, the enig- 
matic Hui-wen (n.d.) and Hui-ssu (515-577) present an altogether dif- 
ferent image—that of a "self-enlightened" (tu-wu) charismatic, who draws 
his authority not from received text and tradition but from transhistori- 
cal inspiration. Noting the presence of this same polarity throughout any 
number of late North-South Dynasties (317—589) and early T'ang (ca. 
618) Buddhist documents, scholars have posited the existence of two dis- 
tinctive regional traditions operating in fifth- and sixth-century Bud- 
dhism: a sophisticated exegetical Buddhism fostered among the 
educated Chinese aristocracy of the South and a highly pragmatic Bud- 
dhism among the “barbarian” rulers of the North. Again drawing on 
conventions of T'ien-t'ai patriarchal history, the emergence of the T'ien- 
t'ai school is represented as a watershed synthesis of these two regional 
religious traditions realized contemporaneously with the Sui (581—618) 
political reunification of China. 

This theory has much to commend itself, especially when we recall the 
long-standing cultural and political differences that beset northern and 
southern China, as well as the powerful connection that Chih-i forged 


4. Nagarjuna’s works were the focus of various Madhyamaka-oriented San-lun 
and Ssu-lun lines (so-named for their emphasis on the "three" or "four treatises" 
of his translated into Chinese). Writings of A$vaghosa (the reputed author of the 
influential Ta-sheng ch'i-hsin lun or "Awakening of Faith"), Asanga, and Vasuban- 
dhu were central to the Tathagatagarbha- and Yogacara-based Ti-lun and She-lun 
lines. For their contributions to Chinese Buddhist exegesis all of these figures 
were revered as great bodhisattvas. 

5. The distinction is widely held but has been most thoroughly developed by 
T'ang Yung-t'ung in his classic Han Wei liang-Chin Nan-pei ch'ao Fo-chiao shih, and 
Ochó Enichi in his Chügoku bukkyó no kenkyii, pp. 256—289. Both are summarized 
in Hurvitz, "Chih-i," pp. 74—86. 
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with the Sui ruling house. But my interest here is not so much historical 
facticity as it is the significance that this cluster of images holds for T'ien- 
t'ai believers as discursive paradigm. Indeed, given the close connection 
that developed in later T'ien-t'ai between patriarchal genealogical narra- 
tive and the construction of religious identity and soteriological purpose, 
I believe that we come closer to both the spirit and function of sectarian 
historiography if we think of it in terms of the role that myth plays in 
religion. Viewed from this perspective, the provocative question with 
which Kuan-ting introduces the T’ien-t’ai lineage or "creation story"— 
"Does [the Buddhist dharma) shine of itself with the heavenly light of 
truth or is it [secondarily] derived like the blue [that is refined] from the 
indigo [plant]?"—Traises an issue that we might ordinarily think of as his- 
torically specific to the level of a fundamental problematic of T'ien-t'ai 
spirituality. The synthesis achieved by the patriarchal visionaries Hui-ssu 
and Chih-i, in turn, becomes a deed of illo tempore—a primal struggle to 
bring the light of revelation into the world—that, simply by the act of 
remembrance or retelling, stands as the timeless model and task of every 
T'ien-t'ai practitioner. 

One need not look far to appreciate the mythic resonances of Kuan- 
ting's patriarchal narrative. For, indeed, the parallels between Kuan- 
ting’s twofold genealogy and the T'ien-t'ai ideological linchpin of 
"doctrinal learning" (chiao) and "meditative praxis" (kuan) are already un- 
mistakable. However, I would like to draw attention to another quasi- 
historical trope, similar in form, that figures more directly in Chih-i's 
writings themselves and is thus even more elemental than Kuan-ting's 
patriarchal structure. It is Chih-i's penchant for constructing the T'ien- 
t'ai ideal of "integrated learning and practice" against a backdrop of two 
specific personifications of excess or abuse: the "dhyàna master of be- 
nighted realization" (an-cheng ch'an-shih) and the "dharma master [given 
to pedantic) memorization and recitation of texts" (sung-wen fa-shih). 

Both figures are endowed with a tangible historicity in Chih-i's works. 
He rails against their excesses as though they were self-evident (at times 
appearing to address these individuals directly) and on several key occa- 
sions holds their depravities specifically responsible for inciting the trau- 
matic Northern Chou persecutions of the Buddhist sangha (574—577). At 
no time, however, does Chih-i ever affix an actual name or face to these 
figures. This anonymity seems to have enhanced their power as mythic 
paradigms, ultimately allowing them to be invoked freely by later T'ien- 
t'ai reformers in their continuing efforts to identify and defend a T'ien- 
t'ai orthodoxy. 

The pedantic dharma master is characterized by Chih-i as one whose 
words (yü) do not match his deeds (Asing)—the individual who, caught up 
in the exigencies of the written text, sacrifices spiritual substance for an 
empty intellectualism. In fact, the trope resonates closely with the image 
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of the corpulent exegete so roundly criticized in contemporary apocry- 
phal scriptures for his lowly addiction to the fortunes of the metropolitan 
monastery and aristocratic support. The benighted dhyana practitioner 
is his polar opposite. Due to his indifference or even animosity toward 
scriptural exegesis, he promotes an ignorant asceticism and subjective in- 
tuition over deference to the wisdom of received tradition. The lot of 
both is spiritual stasis, if not wholesale destruction. The untutored med- 
itator, inflating or grossly misconstruing the nature of his visions, is 
prone to sink into the oblivion of his own private madness. The scriptural 
pedant ends up dismissing religious practice altogether, either because 
he sees it as the domain of the spiritually obtuse or becomes so cowed by 
the complexities of the path that he cannot bring himself to settle on the 
first step. In this respect, they represent for early T'ien-t'ai the living im- 
age of spiritual obstruction—the “failed/fallen” Buddhist. 

At the same time, however, the subjective flaws of these dhyana and 
dharma masters extend beyond mere personal defeat and contribute ul- 
timately to an evil of a far more insidious sort. Chih-i finds behind both 
extremes a common overbearing pride, the primary fault of which lies in 
its inability—both affectively and intellectually—to affirm the universal 
inclusiveness and harmony of design of the Buddha, dharma, and 
sangha. When confronted with different points of view this vanity turns 
to spite. The sangha becomes fragmented with dispute; base cynicism 
abounds; and the Buddha’s tradition, losing all credibility in the eyes of 
the populace and court, is brought to destruction. Such were the errors, 
according to Chih-i, that lead to events like the Northern Chou persecu- 
tion.” Thus the sin of the pedantic dharma master and benighted dhyana 
master lies not so much in the loss they bring upon themselves as in the 
damage that they inflict on the tradition at large. In this latter capacity, 
especially, Chih-i finds an analogue for them in the “legions of māra,” 
the archetypal demon who is the enemy of the Buddha dharma and "de- 
stroyer of the good roots of others."? 

Against this backdrop T'ien-t'ai developed its particular vision of reli- 


6. See, for example, the Hsiang-fa chüeh-i ching (Sütra of Resolving Doubts Dur- 
ing the Semblance Dharma Age) (T no. 2870) and Tsui miao-sheng-ting ching (Sütra 
of the Marvelous and Sublime Samadhi). The former is the subject of a Master's 
thesis by Kyoko Tokuno, “A Case Study of Chinese Buddhist Apocrypha: The 
Hsiang-fa chüeh-i ching”; the latter is discussed and published in Sekiguchi Shindai, 
Tendai shikan no kenkyù, pp. 379—402. Both were influential in early T'ien-t'ai as 
well as in the Three Stages (San-chieh chiao) movement. 

7. See MHCK, T 46.18c20-2122; see also, Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.587c—588a. 

8. Kuan-hsin lun, T 46.575a; and Kuan-ting's Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.587c— 
588a. 

9. Chih-i's most lucid discussion of the various máras appears in Shih ch'an-p'o- 
lo-mi tz'u-ti fa-men, T 46.507a1-4. 
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gious practice and perfection, a vision that incorporates two essential di- 
mensions: one is the quest for personal salvation; the other, a sense of 
corporate responsibility for Buddhist tradition as a whole. Both ideals are 
realized through the twofold discipline of comprehensive study of the 
Buddhist teachings (chiao) coupled with meditative cultivation (kuan). 
Working together like the two complementary "wheels of the cart" or 
"wings of the bird," doctrinal study "illumines" and "guides" meditative 
insight, and insight "enriches" and "actualizes" doctrinal study, until the 
two meld seamlessly in a mastery of both the inspired and received do- 
mains of Buddhist tradition. As represented in the formal soteriology of 
the T’ien-t’ai path, sainthood is tantamount to “reclaiming the Buddha's 
intent” (te fo-i) both in its transhistorical aspect as an eternally abiding 
reality (the “heavenly light of truth,” as Kuan-ting would put it) and also 
as it is historically constituted in the pedagogic design of his recorded 
discourses (the “secondarily derived blue of the indigo”). As Chih-i states 
in one of the most celebrated T'ien-t'ai descriptions of perfection from 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan: 


Understanding [i.e., learning] purifies practice, and practice pro- 
motes understanding. Illuminating and enriching, guiding and 
penetrating, they reciprocally beautify and embellish one another.'? 
They are like the two hands of a single body, which, working to- 
gether, keep it clean. (Yet this synthesis of learning and practice] is 
not just a matter of clearing away impediments and overcoming ob- 
stacles in order to inwardly advance one’s own enlightenment. One 
must also achieve a thorough comprehension of the sutras and trea- 
tises so that one can outwardly reveal to others what they have not 
heard before. When one combines one’s own training with the 
training of others, benefit is then complete. If one such as this is not 


the teacher of all humankind and the jewel of the nation, then who 
is?!! 


10. Chan-jan says in his Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh (T 46.278c2 1-27): 
“ ‘Wisdom’ means an understanding of calming and contemplation. ‘Practice’ re- 
fers to the actual practice of calming and contemplation. When practice is en- 
dowed with understanding, practice will not go astray. When understanding is 
endowed with practice, understanding will have power and direction. Under- 
standing is like the 'illumination' of the sun; practice is like the 'enriching or mois- 
tening' of the rain. When light and moisture are in proper proportion, the myriad 
things reach completion. When practice and understanding are not one-sided, the 
myriad virtues are brought to fulfillment. Understanding is analogous to the 
'guidance' of a caravan chief; practice is analogous to his fellow merchants 'pro- 
gressing toward' [their destination]." 

11. MHCK, T 46.49a. The passage in question is also the locus classtcus for Sai- 
chó's famous concept of training the Tendai priest as the servant of the state and 
“jewel of the nation"; see Groner, Saichó, pp. 143-144. 
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Even in the earliest T'ien-t'ai sources, the ideal of "learning and prac- 
tice" (chiao-kuan) and its demonic antithesis are organized into an 
infrastructure that systematically draws together all aspects of T'ien-t'ai 
lore—patriarchal hagiography, formal soteriology, classification of the 
teachings (p’an-chiao), and even the program of the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself. 
According to the scheme of the six identities, for example, the T'ien-t'ai 
path begins with "hearing the doctrine" and "acquiring verbal compre- 
hension” of the perfect teaching (yüan-chiao). Meditative prowess (kuan- 
hsing), developed in the third identity, brings living insight to the word, 
such that "actions . .. match words, and words match actions" and “mind 
and mouth are in perfect correspondence." As scripture and practice in- 
creasingly confirm one another, unshakable faith (hsin-chieh) arises. With 
unshakable faith one enters the state of “worthy” (hsien), a condition that 
reaches its culmination in the fourth identity—the identity of resem- 
blance. Thereupon one achieves full mastery of the received tradition, 
embodying its totality so perfectly that "all of one's ruminations and spec- 
ulations turn out to be (in perfect accord with] what has been expounded 
previously in the scriptures.”!? “Just as if one were to break open a single 
mote of dust to reveal a billion rolls of sütras," Chih-i tells us, "Buddhist 
teachings as extensive as sands of the Ganges will be realized within a 
single instant of thought."!* 

Upon entering the fifth identity, that of increments of truth or reali- 
zation, one passes from the condition of "worthy" (Asien) to that of full 
"saint" or "sage" (sheng). Rather than a guarantor of tradition, one at this 
point becomes a veritable creator of tradition—a self-sustaining fount of 
dharma capable of spontaneously generating teachings (ch'i-chiao) as 
though one were a Buddha oneself. Indeed, being fully endowed with 
the vision of the inconceivable middle truth, the "saint" is referred to as 
a true "son" of the Buddha, distinguishable from the latter only by the 
relative "maturity" of his powers. Thus for all practical purposes the fifth 
identity represents the fulfillment of the path, and the sixth identity—the 
marvelous enlightenment of Buddhahood itself—all but loses its distinc- 
tiveness as a religious goal. 

Early T’ien-t’ai patriarchal hagiography is quite deliberate in its effort 
to homologize the spiritual attainments of Hui-ssu and Chih-i with the 
generalized pattern of the T'ien-t'ai path. The biographies of both fig- 
ures center around dramatic descriptions of enlightenment experiences, 
the characteristics of which are easily (and often explicitly) identified with 
specific stages of the path. Hui-ssu, for instance, is said to have attained 
the identity of resemblance—the stage of "worthy." As Kuan-ting states 
in his introduction to the Mo-ho chih-kuan: "In a flash of thought he ex- 


12. MHCK, T 46.10b20-10c5. 
13. MHCK, T 46.20b4—-7. 
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perienced total realization, and dharma-accesses of both the Lesser and 
Greater Vehicles brilliantly opened forth [for him]."'* Chan-jan goes on 
to comment: “From this moment on [Hui-ssu’s] eloquence and awaken- 
ing were so extensive that when he encountered scriptures that he had 
never heard before he experienced no doubts whatsoever about their 
content and could understand them perfectly without the explanation of 
others.”!® 

Chih-i, by his own profession, is said to have realized the level of the 
five grades of disciplehood, a grade of “worthy” slightly lower than that 
of his master, Hui-ssu. The circumstances of his awakening are too in- 
volved to recount here. But in what is perhaps the most celebrated en- 
counter between Hui-ssu and Chih-i, the latter is recorded as saying of 
Chih-i’s insight and abilities: “Even should an assembly of one-thousand 
masters of written scripture (wen-tzu shih) seek to get the better of your 
eloquence they could never exhaust it. Among preachers of the dharma 
you are foremost.”!® 

Such detailed attention to religious experience is itself an unusual phe- 
nomenon when it comes to conventions of medieval Buddhist biography. 
When one considers as well the centrality that these experiences play in 
the extended drama of the two patriarchal careers—i.e., the way in which 
their character and accomplishments build directly on these merits—the 
integral connection between patriarchal hagiography, the doctrinal for- 
malities of the T'ien-t'ai path, and such mytho-historical paradigms as the 
evil dhyana and dharma masters becomes all the more apparent. 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan and Historical Paradigm 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan is Chih-i's most comprehensive and systematic state- 
ment of the T'ien-t'ai path of "learning" (chiao) and "practice" (kuan). 
This fact together with Kuan-ting's representation of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
as the quintessence of the patriarchal revelation—i.e., "the approach to 
dharma that Chih-i himself practiced in his own mind"—establishes a 
powerful precedent for organizing T'ien-t'ai tradition and its history in 
terms of a patriarchal transmission centered chiefly around the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan. Indeed, as is evident in the passage from the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi 
cited at the beginning of this chapter, later sectarian histories uniformly 
build their accounts around the genealogical structures outlined in Kuan- 
ting's introduction. Extending this lineage from Chih-i down to the Sung 
period, the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi traces a T'ien-t'ai “orthodox line of transmis- 
sion" (cheng-t'ung) through a succession of nine patriarchs (tsu) ranging 


14. MHCK, T 46.1b22. 
15. Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh, T 46.149a15-16. 
16. Kuan-ting, Sui T'ien-t'ai Chih-che ta-shih pieh-chuan, T 46.192a8—9. 
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from Nàgàrjuna and Hui-wen to Chan-jan (711-782), followed by an ad- 
ditional eight patriarchs from Chan-jan's disciple Tao-sui through the 
Sung reviver Chih-li (960-1028). At the heart of this so-called orthodox 
line (cheng-t'ung) stand the twin disciplines of “doctrinal learning" 
(chiao) and "meditation" (kuan), which are epitomized scripturally by 
Chih-i's two Lotus Sütra commentaries and, above all, by the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan. Among these various elements the discipline of "calming and con- 
templation" (chih-kuan) is highlighted in individual biographies as the 
main thread of sectarian continuity. 

This strict lineal representation is responsible for the tendency among 
modern scholars to construe T'ien-t'ai history primarily as the evolution 
of a fixed body of ideas and treatises at the hands of a select group of 
patriarchal figures. Its discursive significance notwithstanding, there is 
no evidence that the notion of a central patriarchal prelacy ever became 
an institutional reality for Chinese T'ien-t'ai followers (although, at the 
regional level, attempts may have been made in this direction from time 
to time). Nor do we find that Mount T'ien-t'ai—the peak from which the 
school takes its name—ever exerted unchallenged authority as the geo- 
graphical center for T'ien-t'ai tradition at large. Even during the Sung 
period—the heyday of patriarchal genealogies such as the Fo-tsu t'ung- 
chi—T'ien-t'ai remained a dispersed tradition organized around a plural- 
ity of semiautonomous master-disciple dharma successions (ssu-fa). As 
best as we can tell, this state of affairs was typical of earlier periods as 
well. 

More importantly, the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi itself acknowledges that its con- 
cept of patriarchy is in large measure arbitrary and ahistorical, thereby 
belying the idea that the construct was anything more than a mytho-his- 
torical trope. Not only is the designation of patriarch (tsu) reserved exclu- 
sively for figures of the distant past (the list of patriarchs in the Fo-isu 
t'ung-chi stops with Chih-li; earlier Five Dynasties and Sung formulations 
apparently ended with Chan-jan), but the succession that links them itself 
remains a tenuous reconstruction. Chih-p'an makes it patently clear that 
Chih-i, Kuan-ting, Chan-jan, and Chih-li are the true luminaries of the 
patriarchal saga, with the figures who fall between them added mainly to 
“connect the dots.” Hence the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi singles out this particular 
dharma-succession (ssu-fa) as the orthodox line (cheng-t'ung) not because 
it held any historical primacy per se but for the simple reason that Chan- 
jan and Chih-li were retrospectively perceived to have made substantial 
contributions to the tradition. In point of fact, for both figures that con- 
tribution is described in suggestively similar ways—i.e., as the "reclaim- 
ing" (chung-hsing) of T’ien-t’ai teaching from the brink of extinction 


17. Principally understood to mean the T'ien-t'ai system of p'an-chiao or "doc- 
trinal classification"—i.e., the "five periods and eight teachings" (wu-shih pa-chiao). 
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through the compiling of exegetical works that bear significantly on later 
tradition.!9 

The qualifications that the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi places on its own concept of 
the orthodox line of transmission (cheng-t'ung) underscore the fact that 
its patriarchy is primarily a historiographical convention whose thrust is 
paradigmatic and ideological in nature—itself the product and agent of 
history rather than a verbatim record of it. Considerations of this sort 
suggest that we treat its subsidiary elements—especially the exalted status 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan—not as unconditionally given facts but as an out- 
growth of a lengthy and at times fierce competition between a number of 
different ways of discursively organizing T'ien-t'ai teaching. 

Despite the importance that Kuan-ting's introduction to the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan assumed in the eyes of later historiographers, it is not the only ac- 
count of T'ien-t'ai origins found in early writings of the school. Nor was 
it necessarily always the axis around which the tradition organized its 
history over the centuries that followed. Kuan-ting introduces Chih-i's 
famous discourse on doctrinal classification (p'an-chiao) in the Fa-hua 
hsüan-i ("[Discourse on] the Profound Import of the Lotus Sūtra”) with a 
genealogical statement that is as compelling as that of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan.'? In addition, various early T'ien-t'ai documents recount a legend 
that presents Hui-ssu and Chih-i as incarnated bodhisattvas who origi- 
nally received the Lotus Sütra—and by implication, the T'ien-t'ai revela- 
tion—directly from Sàakyamuni Buddha on Mount Grdhraküta. Each 
holds the potential of developing a somewhat different take on the origin 
and nature of T’ien-t’ai tradition, a potential that was from time to time 
realized in the form of distinctive cultic or regional traditions.?? 

The two poles of "doctrinal learning" (chiao) and "meditation" (kuan) 


18. See Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.130226—b7, 178a, and 194a-b. Both Chan-jan and 
Chih-li are said to have revived T'ien-t'ai after an extended period of eclipse. 
Chan-jan is credited by Chih-p'an with having arrested the decline of T'ien-t'ai 
exegesis and having purified T'ien-t-ai teachings of compromising and erroneous 
elements from other schools. Chih-li reclaimed T'ien-t'ai "orthodoxy" after its 
scriptures had been lost and its traditions all but disrupted by the Hui-ch'ang 
persecution in the mid-ninth century. 

19. Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.800a19-26. 

20. The earliest extant sources for this legend are Kuan-ting's Chih-che ta-shih 
pieh-chuan, T 50.191c21—23, and Tao-hstian’s Hsü kao-seng chuan, T 50.564b18- 
22. Accounts from Fa-hua chuan-chi (see T 51.56c-57a) and Hung-tsan fa-hua 
chuan (T 51.22c)—two ninth-century collections of biographies of Lotus devotees 
centered around the region of Ch'ang-an—give the most developed version of 
the tale. There are suggestions that it was closely connected with a regional cult 
of the lotus samadhi popularized by Hui-chao and Fa-ch'eng, two spiritual 
descendants of Chih-i and Hui-ssu who settled at Wu-chen Monastery south 
of Ch'ang-an. See also Taira Ryóshó, “Ryozen dóchó ni tsuite.” 
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likewise permitted a host of cultic and scriptural associations other than 
the narrow identification with the Lotus Sütra suggested by later exegetes. 
As we have already noted in the previous chapter, there is nothing in the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan or its early history to substantiate any direct connection 
with the Lotus Sütra. Moreover, the textual history of the Fa-hua hsüan-i, 
Fa-hua wen-chii, and Mo-ho chih-kuan as a whole indicates that they were 
not brought together and ensconced at the heart of T’ien-t’ai tradition as 
the "three great texts of the Lotus" until sometime around the eighth cen- 
tury—more than one hundred years after Chih-i's death.?! 

When we examine the early T’ien-t’ai exegetical and textual record, we 
find that Chih-i and his successors compiled treatises of the "profound 
import" (hsüan-i) and "interlinear" (wen-chü or shu) genre for any number 
of sütras other than the Lotus, including such long-standing Chinese fa- 
vorites as the Vimalakirti, Nirvana, Suvarnaprabhása, and various Pure 
Land sütras. Not only is there no evidence that one particular scripture 
was consistently promoted over others, but T'ang-period sources indicate 
that the spiritual descendants of Chih-i realigned T'ien-t'ai doctrine 
freely in order to accommodate whatever sütra or ideology caught their 
fancy. A perfect example is the synthesis of T'ien-t'ai doctrine and the 
esoteric Buddhism of the Mahdvairocana Sūtra developed by I-hsing 
(682—727) and his circle. This same tendency continues right into the 
Sung period with the "off-mountain" (shan-wai) T'ien-t'ai interest in the 
apocryphal Stirangama Sütra.?? Then again, differences could also arise 
over which of the two disciplines—doctrinal learning (chiao) or meditative 
insight (kuan)—takes precedence in religious training, as we see from the 
“home-mountain” (shan-chia) and “off-mountain” (shan-wai) controversies 
over the nature of spiritual development. Finally, the inherent catholicity 
of the meditative system of the Mo-ho chih-kuan also allowed T'ien-t'ai 
praxis (kuan) to conform itself to a diversity of cultic and soteriological 
forms, from the "wordless" subitism of Ch'an, to the elaborate rites of 
esoteric Buddhism, to the quest for rebirth in the Pure Land of Ami- 
tabha. This flexibility is reflected in the steady expansion of the cultic 
repertoire of the four samádhis over the course of the T'ang and Sung. 

Any and all of these factors could—and to varying degrees did—gen- 
erate divergent perspectives within the T'ien-t'ai tradition. Indeed, a 


21. The most solid evidence to this effect has been developed by Hirai Shun'ei 
in his studies of the Fa-hua wen-chü; see his Hokke mongu no setritsu ni kansuru 
kenkyü, pp. 143-163. 

22. The term "off-mountain" (shan-waz) refers to a loose-knit group of T'ien- 
t'ai masters who were opposed by Chih-li and subsequently "excluded" from the 
"home-mountain" T'ien-t'ai camp due to their unorthodox doctrinal views. They 
espoused a tathagatagarbha-oriented interpretation of T'ien-t'ai teaching that 
drew strongly on the apocryphal Sirarigama Sūtra and late-T'ang Ch'an/Hua-yen 
thought. See the third section of the following chapter for more information. 
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closer look at T'ang-period T'ien-t'ai documents reveals a far more fluid 
and complex situation than the narrow lineal reconstructions of the Sung 
historians admit. In addition to the well-known revival of T'ien-t'ai learn- 
ing fostered around Mount T'ien-t'ai in southeast China by Chan-jan, 
and his mentor Hsüan-lang (673—754), we know of at least two other 
long-standing and vital centers of T'ien-t'ai teaching. One was Yü-ch'üan 
Monastery in Hupei, a major T'ien-t'ai institution originally founded by 
Chih-i himself and the site where he subsequently preached both the Mo- 
ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua hsüan-i. The other was the T'ang capital of 
Ch'ang-an and its surrounding environs, including Mount Wu-t'ai to the 
north. Both regions sponsored traditions of considerable antiquity and 
uniqueness, whose differences were no doubt exacerbated by rapproche- 
ments with other powerful localized movements such as Northern Ch'an, 
Hua-yen, the Pure Land teachings of the Shansi masters Tao-ch'o (562— 
645) and Shan-tao (613—681), and the esoteric Buddhism of Subhakara- 
simha and Amoghavajra.?? Such diversity suggests that we should speak 
in the plural when we speak of eighth-century T'ien-t'ai “tradition,” with 
Chan-jan's particular camp constituting but one among a number of 
semiautonomous lines. 

Of the various regional T'ien-t'ai movements that populated the Chi- 
nese landscape during the mid-T'ang, it is only from Chan-jan's line that 
an appreciable literary record has survived. Naturally, this lack of corrob- 
orating evidence makes it difficult to determine just how Chan-jan's views 
compared with or fared in relation to his T'ien-tai contemporaries. 
Whatever the broader picture may have been, one of the most distinctive 
features of Chan-jan's works is the systematic effort to identify the "three 
great texts" of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the Fa-hua hsüan-i, and the Fa-hua 
wen-chü as the core of T'ien-t'ai tradition. Apparently following the initia- 
tive of his master, Hsüan-lang,?* Chan-jan explicitly equated T'ien-t'ai 
doctrinal learning (chiao) with "marvelous understanding" (miao-chüeh) of 
the profound tenets of the Lotus Sütra as set forth in Chih-i's two com- 
mentarial treatises on that scripture. T'ien-t'ai contemplation (kuan)—as 
set forth specifically in the Mo-ho chih-kuan—he defined as the "marvelous 
practice" (miao-hsing) of the Lotus Sutra, thereby setting the precedent for 
regarding the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a Lotus-oriented text. Thus the soterio- 
logical vision of the T'ien-t'ai path became nothing less than realization 


23. For an overview of the evidence pertaining to these regional traditions, see 
Sekiguchi Shindai, Tendai shikan no kenkyü, pp. 185-205; and Okubo Rydjun, 
"T6dai ni okeru Tendai no denshó ni tsuite.” 

24. See Hirai Shun'ei, Hokke mongu no seiritsu ni kansuru kenkyù, pp. 143—163. 
Chih-i's interlinear commentary to the Lotus Sutra, the Fa-hua wen-chü, appears 
to have been little more than a jumbled—and generally neglected—collection of 
jottings before Chan-jan’s teacher, Hsüan-lang, reedited the work and began to 
lecture on it in conjunction with the Fa-hua hsüan-i and Mo-ho chih-huan. 
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of the "lotus samadhi” (fa-hua san-mei), and the tradition itself the "school 
or doctrine of the Lotus [Sütra]" (fa-hua tsung).?? In the opening lines of 
his synoptic digest of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the Chih-kuan ta-i, Chan-jan 
states: “This scripture [of the Lotus] alone deserves to be called ‘won- 
drous.' Hence only it is suitable for establishing the aims of religious prac- 
tice (kuan). The course of discipline known as the five (sets of ] expedients 
and ten modes [of discernment] itself constitutes the perfect and sudden 
calming and contemplation, and it is based wholly on the Lotus. There- 
fore, the perfect and sudden calming and contemplation is just another 
name for the lotus samadhi.”?6 

To set this program on a solid foundation, Chan-jan penned a number 
of treatises on the "three great texts,” including massive interlinear com- 
mentaries for each of Chih-i's treatises, together with various shorter ex- 
pository tracts. In the case of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, three of Chan-jan's 
works in particular came to be held as definitive by later T'ien-t'ai 
exegetes: his lengthy interlinear commentary, the Chih-kuan fu-hsing 
ch'uan-hung chüeh (Delineations for Supporting Practice and Broadly Dis- 
seminating [the Great] Calming and Contemplation), and his much 
shorter Chih-kuan i-li (Selected Topics from [the Great] Calming and 
Contemplation), and Chih-kuan ta-i (Synoptic Digest of (the Great] Calm- 
ing and Contemplation).? 

Chan-jan is remembered by Sung T'ien-t'ai historians as a great re- 
former of T'ien-t'ai teaching—the "lord of the exegetical record" (chi- 
chu)? or "master of the received teachings” (chiao-chu),? whose massive 
commentaries to Chih-i's three treatises "clarified the orthodox line 
(cheng-tsung) for generations to come."*? Such an assessment, of course, 
dates from some two hundred years after the fact and carries with it the 
particular investment that Sung-period T'ien-t'ai monks placed in Chan- 
jan and his writings. On the whole, the sparseness of the T'ang record 
affords us little information about Chan-jan's impact on his contempo- 


25. See Chan-jan, Chih-kuan i-li, T 46.447b3—4, and Chih-kuan ta-i, T 46.459b 
10-14. 

26. Chih-kuan ta-i, T 46.459a-b. 

27. Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh (T no. 1912); Chih-kuan i-li (T no. 
1913); and Chih-kuan ta-i (T no. 1914). Toward the end of his career Chan-jan 
compiled yet a fourth work, the Mo-ho chih-kuan fu-hsing sou-yao chi (Record of 
Selected Essentials of the [Great Calming and Contemplation]) (HTC 99), which 
represents a condensed, interlinear "selection of essential points" from the Chih- 
kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh. For discussion of the date and circumstances of 
compilation of these works, see Hibi Nobumasa, Tódai Tendat-gaku kenkyü josetsu, 
pp. 135-235 and 257-289. 

28. Shih-men cheng-t'ung, HTC 130.753b; Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.177c16. 

29. Shih-men cheng-t'ung, HTC 130.753b. 

30. Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.178a22-23. 
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raries. Apparently he taught widely (mainly in Chekiang and Kiangsu, 
with a journey at one point to Mount Wu-t'ai in North China) and at- 
tracted the notice of the T'ang imperial court as well as of several emi- 
nent literati.*! Moreover, his spiritual descendants seem to have found 
their way into most of the major regional centers of T'ien-t'ai learning. 
Ultimately, however, we find little evidence that either Chan-jan or his 
works ever achieved any uniform authority during his day; and the rec- 
ord provided us by Japanese pilgrims such as Saichó and Ennin further 
suggests that the pattern of an eclectic and regionally diversified T'ien- 
t'ai tradition continued to be the norm despite Chan-jan's self-appointed 
mission to tighten up the school. 

Whatever the actual case may have been, the Hui-ch'ang persecution 
(842-846) and Huang Ch’ao uprising during the mid-ninth century dealt 
a devastating blow to southern and northern traditions alike.?? The effort 
to reconstitute T'ien-t'ai teachings a century later—fortuitously centered 
in Chan-jan's home territory of Chekiang and organized primarily as a 
drive to recover T'ien-t'ai scripture—brought Chan-jan and his works to 
the fore. Thus, almost by historical default, Chan-jan's exegetical and 
historiographical program became the authoritative medium for under- 
standing the teachings and tradition of Chih-i. To understand the foun- 
dations of later T'ien-'ai thought and practice—especially as they 
concern the Mo-ho chih-kuan—we must therefore turn to the example set 
in the works and hagiography of Chan-jan. 

Chan-jan, by his own profession as well as that of his disciples,** saw 
himself as a reformer whose mission it was to rescue T'ien-t'ai teaching 


31. For an overview of Chan-jan's career, see Hibi Nobumasa, Tédai Tendai- 
gaku henkyü josetsu, pp. 7-81; for his connections with eminent literati, see 
Pulleyblank, "Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism in T'ang Intellectual Life, 
755-805.” 

32. For an account of these events and their impact on Chinese Buddhism, 
especially the “doctrinal” schools, see Weinstein's Buddhism under the T'ang, pp. 
114-150. 

33. See Chappell, T'ien-t'ai Buddhism, pp. 25-30. 

34. See, for instance, the characterizations employed by Chan-jan’s disciple 
P'u-men in the latter’s preface to the Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chiieh, T 
46.141a-b. The preface was compiled when the work was published in 765, some 
fifteen years before Chan-jan's death. See also the various inscriptions and docu- 
ments of Chan-jan's lay disciple Liang Su: T'ien-t'ai ch'an-lin ssu pei (Fo-tsu tung- 
chi, T 49.438a-b); Chih-che ta-shih chuan lun (Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.440a-c); 
Shan-ting chih-kuan (HTC 99.206-207 and 118-120); and, especially, T’ien-t'ai 
chih-kuan t'ung-li (Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.438c—4402). It is recorded that Chan-jan 
once claimed to his disciples, "If you wish to get hold of the true [teaching], then 
whom can you turn to if you abandon me?" (See Shih-men cheng-t'ung, HTC 
130.754a3—4; and Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 49.188c21). 
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from growing stultification, hybridization, and error. To this extent he 
was a staunch traditionalist. Clothing himself in the rhetoric of patriar- 
chal tradition, he envisioned T'ien-t'ai teaching as the embodiment of a 
founding sagely genius and himself as one called to rectify and reclaim 
(but not alter) that original vision. Indeed, the very imagery by which 
Chan-jan defines his cause—such as the trope of archetypal struggle 
against the excesses of demonic dhyana and dharma masters—harks di- 
rectly back to the T'ien-t'ai inaugural drama, thereby linking Chan-jan 
paradigmatically to the tradition’s founders. However, the world in 
which he functioned and the issues that he addressed are those of mid- 
T'ang period China. As a consequence the tradition that he “recovers” 
takes on distinctly new parameters and introduces postures toward T'ien- 
t'ai teaching, tradition, and the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan not seen in 
earlier works. 

One of the clearest and most eloquent statements of Chan-jan's novel 
stance on T'ien-t'ai tradition is to be found in the list of ten reasons for 
composing a commentary to the Mo-ho chih-kuan with which he opens his 
Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh. A quick review of its contents should 
suffice to convey the salient features of Chan-jan's program. Five of the 
ten points (i.e., items 5 and 7-10) set forth the familiar concept of the 
T'ien-t'ai path of doctrinal learning (chiao) and meditative contemplation 
(kuan) against the traditional demonic motif of the benighted dhyàna 
practitioner and scriptural pedant.” The remaining five points, however, 
cast the Mo-ho chih-kuan in a distinctly new light and are especially perti- 
nent for understanding the ideological shift introduced by Chan-jan. 

The first reason that Chan-jan gives for writing his commentary is “to 
show that [the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan] itself represents the transmis- 
sion of the [patriarchal] master (Chih-i] and that it is not a mere [exercise 
in] intellectualization that stands apart from the master’s [true] intent.” 
The second and third reasons are to rectify erroneous interpretations of 
the patriarchal teachings (i.e., the Mo-ho chih-kuan) that have arisen in the 
course of their transmission and to prevent these errors from becoming 
compounded in the future. The fourth is to guide persons of distant 
regions who esteem the practice of the T'ien-t'ai teaching of calming and 
contemplation but lack a master within the tradition to guide them. The 
sixth reason is to help students of the Mo-ho chih-kuan to avoid the diffi- 


35. For Chan-jan's most concise statement of the principles of T'ien-t'ai learn- 
ing and practice see his opening summary in the Chth-kuan ta-i, T 46.459a-b. In 
essence, Chan-jan's approach to the T'ien-t'ai path proceeds in emulation of Chih- 
i, who himself "comprehensively elucidated the sütras (and most notably the 
Lotus) by means of the ‘five profundities’ and ‘ten points of explication’ [set forth 
in the Fa-hua hsüan-i] and synthesized (jung-t'ung) all forms of contemplation 
by means of the five sets of expedients and ten modes (of the Mo-ho chih-kuan]." 

36. Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh, T 46.141b20—21. 
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culties (and potential misinterpretations) posed by the terseness of the 
text's language and the unevenness of its presentation (literally, the in- 
consistent and ambiguous use of "expanded" [kuang] and "abbreviated" 
[lüeh] forms of discourse in the Mo-ho chih-kuan). 

Chan-jan’s identification of the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan with the 
transmission of the "patriarchal mind" may at first glance seem unre- 
markable, especially given the close connection established between the 
two in Kuan-ting's introduction and in later Sung sectarian histories. In 
fact, however, it is a point of considerable import, which represents for 
Chan-jan a deliberate and significant reassessment of both text and tra- 
dition. To appreciate this shift we must say a word or two about the po- 
lemical context within which it seems to have taken shape. Throughout 
his writings on the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chan-jan repeatedly criticizes a tra- 
dition within T'ien-t'ai that espoused the notion of an "oral teaching" 
(k'ou-chüeh) or "transmission of the essentials of mind" (Asin-yao) separate 
from and more fundamental than Chih-i's literary legacy. This he de- 
scribes as the teaching of "a separate or special single [essence of calming 
and contemplation] outside of the three [written treatises on calming and 
contemplation]" (san wai pieh i). The parallels with the Ch'an teaching of 
a "wordless transmission apart from the scriptures" are unmistakable, 
enough so that one is tempted to see this development as a product of 
the rapprochements between T'ien-t'ai and Ch'an that were forged at 
such regional centers as Yü-ch'üan Monastery and Ch'ang-an. Chan-jan, 
however, does not identify it as an alien intrusion from Ch'an or as a 
matter of intersectarian polemic but treats it as a deviation endemic to 
T'ien-t’ai tradition. In his effort to rectify it he makes the unequivocal— 
and striking—claim that the repository of the “patriarchal mind" is to be 
found precisely within the written text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, not else- 
where. Commenting on the key line in Kuan-ting's introduction where 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan is identified as the "practice that Chih-i used in his 
own mind," Chan-jan says in the Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh: 


This [statement by Kuan-ting] is also intended to prevent later gen- 
erations from practicing in ways that go against (what has been 
taught], for this one text is thereby established as containing all the 
basic features of practice. Some say that there is a special transmis- 
sion of the essentials of mind (hsin-yao) apart from the three [basic 
treatises and systems of calming and contemplation] and, therefore, 
that the three works are useless. But even if there were an oral 
transmission given face to face, it could not amount to anything 
more than a verification of one's own private realizations before the 
master. The techniques for contemplating and settling the mind 
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presented in this text would still stand as sufficient unto themselves. 
How much the more so if later practitioners do not have a personal 
transmission to rely on. Apart from this text what else is there to 
speak of? Thus one should have faith in the fact that this [text and 
teaching itself] represents the [patriarchal] transmission.*® 


As the first and foremost of his ten points, Chan-jan’s deliberate iden- 
tification of the patriarchal tradition with the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
firmly establishes the primacy of text over intuitive insight or charisma 
and makes the issue of textual hermeneutics central to both religious 
practice and the concept of authoritative voice within T'ien-t'ai tradition. 
The implications of this shift in perspective become apparent when we 
explore the remainder of Chan-jan's points in light of this basic assertion. 

Chan-jan's emphasis on the patriarchal vision and his identification of 
that vision with the Mo-ho chih-kuan recast the T'ien-t'ai spiritual enter- 
prise in profoundly new ways. Most important, of course, is the fact that 
the twin disciplines of learning (chiao) and practice (kuan) and the concept 
of spiritual progress come to devolve closely around the engagement and 
mastery of canonical text. At the same time, however, it is misleading to 
think that they go no further than a formal acquisition of written lore. 
For mastery of the text is understood to be nothing less than a quest for 
the authorial mind (i.e., the patriarchal genius) behind the written 
word—a quest that is intentionalist to the highest degree. Hence, to 
fathom the seamless design that informs the Mo-ho chih-kuan is to return 
to illo tempore and reveal the mind of the founding patriarchs themselves; 
and to know this living vision of the patriarchs is not only to become a 
"worthy" (hsien) of the Third or Fourth Identity but to take one's place 
among these figures and appropriate their ancestral charisma for one- 
self. Thus, as text and patriarch come to the fore, the traditional norms 
of T'ien-t'ai soteriology—formally described in terms of the stages of the 
Six Identities—are increasingly subordinated to the mytho-historical 
rhetoric of patriarchal ancestry and lineage sanction. 

Chan-jan, however, characterizes the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a work that is 
problematic by nature. And these difficulties—i.e., its incompleteness 
and unevenness—at once pose a unique set of impediments to salvation 
and call for more comprehensive principles of textual praxis. 

In effect, casual interpretation represents an improper and potentially 
flawed interpretation of scriptual text, the errors of which even the eye 
of meditative insight fail to redress. The full design of the work—the 
cohesive patriarchal vision that informs it—Treveals itself only through an 
exhaustive erudition that goes beyond the confines of the immediate text 
and, ultimately, draws in the entire received tradition. Thus, according 
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to his disciples Liang Su and P'u-men, the outstanding contribution of 
Chan-jan's commentary to the Mo-ho chih-kuan—the feature that places 
him and his work among the ranks of the patriarchal “worthies” (hsien)— 
is the fact that it “[comprehensively] weaves together the net of received 
teachings'"?? and “extrapolates fully (pei) the meaning of the former sage's 
expanded (kuang) and abbreviated (liieh) [discourse], so that it covers the 
range of superior and inferior capacities.”* 

Such an emphasis on cross-textual analysis would seem to occasion a 
heightened concern for sectarian canon and textual hermeneutics as well. 
For the ideological thrust of the "patriarchal vision" could vary consid- 
erably depending on which texts are consulted and how they are priori- 
tized, not to mention the strategies by which they are interpreted. 

Finally, we must note Chan-jan's intriguing suggestion (in the fourth 
of his ten reasons) that his commentary alone, judiciously used, is suffi- 
cient to reveal the patriarchal vision and retrieve tradition from the Mo- 
ho chih-kuan in the absence of a person to person transmission. Here we 
find grounds for a discontinuous concept of tradition or lineage—one 
that would seem to permit breaks to occur in time and space without 
foreclosing on its integrity or the possibility of its future rejuvenation. 

One would expect all of these considerations to have an impact, in 
some form or another, on the patriarchal historiographies that sanction 
them. And, indeed, Chan-jan's general emphasis on text—together with 
the possibility of a historically discontinuous tradition—seems to resonate 
closely with the orthodox line (cheng-t'ung) of nine patriarchs that began 
to take shape around him shortly after his death and reached full matu- 
rity with the T’ien-t’ai revival in the eleventh century. As a case in point 
let us take the discussion of patriarchal lineage that introduces the T’ien- 
t'ai chiao sui-han mu-lu (ca. 1030) by the Northern Sung master Tsun-shih 
(963—1032).*! 

In 1024 Tsun-shih succeeded in prevailing on the imperial court to 
sanction and officially admit a collection of T'ien-t'ai works into the Bud- 
dhist tripitaka. The T'ien-t'ai chiao sui-han mu-lu—along with its rehearsal 
of the nine-membered lineage—was compiled shortly thereafter as a cat- 
alogue and guide to this select T'ien-t'ai canon. Although it is only one 
among a number of early Sung narrations of T'ien-t'ai patriarchy, it is 
not only a seminal account but one that is fully representative of the 
genre at that time. 

The nine patriarchs listed by Tsun-shih extend from Nagarjuna and 
Hui-wen through Chan-jan, with the events surrounding the tradition’s 
inauguration based principally on Kuan-ting’s preface to the Mo-ho 
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chih-kuan. Separated from Nagarjuna by more than a millennium, the 
Chinese patriarch Hui-wen is said to have awakened to the way and es- 
tablished the basics of T'ien-t'ai calming and contemplation solely 
through contact with a Chinese translation of Nagarjuna’s works. ("He 
never knew Nagarjuna’s face but he knew Nagarjuna’s mind,” as the thir- 
teenth-century Shih-men cheng-t'ung puts it.)? Thus, at the headwaters of 
T'ien-t'ai tradition stands the archetypal example of discontinuity. A sec- 
ond hiatus, however, occurs between Kuan-ting and Chan-jan. During 
this period "when the teachings were in eclipse,” Tsun-shih tells us, "the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan was handed down without ever being unrolled" and its 
tenets never put into practice. With Chan-jan and his mentor Hsüan- 
lang, the tradition was put back on track, mainly through Chan-jan's 
"authoring of detailed commentaries that assist learning (chiao) and med- 
itative practice (kuan)."** Hence, of the nine generations enumerated by 
Tsun-shih, the transmission of teachings between Hui-wen and Chih-i 
was purely oral and, at best, rudimentary; that between Kuan-ting and 
Chan-jan was both oral and attenuated. 

Chih-i, Kuan-ting, Chan-jan, and (to some extent) Hsüan-lang are sin- 
gled out from the other so-called patriarchs precisely because of their 
emphasis on textual exegesis, systematization, and the compilation of 
written treatises. 

Significandy, many of the tropes employed by Tsun-shih and his con- 
temporaries can be traced directly to works of Liang Su, a lay disciple of 
Chan-jan who lived some two centuries earlier. Liang Su himself, in fact, 
is the author of the oft-cited statement that, between Kuan-ting and 
Hsüan-lang, "(the Mo-ho chih-kuan] was handed down without ever being 
unrolled and its stated teaching never put into actual practice," as well as 
the image of Chan-jan as one who, "expanded in detail (on Chih-i's text] 
in his commentary of some tens of thousands of words, thereby system- 
atically laying out the net of the received teaching."*5 Thus, in the patri- 
archal persona developing around the living figure of Chan-jan we see 
the same emphasis on text and textual tradition that characterizes his 
own writings. These conventions, in turn, set the pattern for early Sung 
formulations of the nine-membered patriarchy and the monumental his- 
torical reconstructions of such later works as the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi. 

The massive effort in the tenth century to retrieve from abroad T'ien- 
tai works that had been lost during the Hui-ch'ang persecution and the 
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rebellion of Huang Ch'ao brought together an imposing body of scrip- 
ture, some of which had disappeared from China long before the fateful 
events of the ninth century. The sudden infusion of this material into a 
severely weakened exegetical tradition confronted the T'ien-t'ai revivers 
with daunting questions about canonicity, interpretation, and the ideo- 
logical contours of T'ien-t'ai tradition. These internal difficulües were 
further exacerbated by the growing challenge of Ch'an, whose efforts to 
consolidate its own mythic history, ideology, and monastic system during 
the early tenth century had already attracted the attention of the royal 
house of Wu-yüeh and made it the leading Buddhist school in southeast 
China. 

The controversy that grew out of this situation was both far-reaching 
and sustained, ultimately defining a set of issues that occupied T'ien-t'ai 
thinkers for the next 300 years. For the most part it devolved around two 
main exegetical camps. The first, which centered on the figure of Chih- 
li, stuck closely to the hermeneutical principles and view of tradition set 
forth in Chan-jan's commentaries to the "three great texts on the Lotus." 
The second camp, more dispersed in character, was nonetheless typified 
by a common tendency to appropriate T'ien-tai doctrine through a sys- 
tem based on the tathagatagarbha thought of works such as the Sūra- 
gama and Nirvana sütras and of the Hua-yen/Ch'an thinker Kuei-feng 
Tsung-mi (780—841). As the tradition sorted itself out over the two cen- 
turies that followed, Chih-li's line secured its claim to orthodoxy as the 
"home-mountain" (shan-chia) branch of T’ien-t’ai and marginalized its ri- 
vals as heterodox or "off-mountain" (shan-wai). In the interim, Chih-li 
himself (like Chan-jan before him) was given the historical distinction of 
having “revived [T'ien-tai tradition] in midstream” (chung-hsing). Thus 
the hermeneutical principles and the view of text, canon, and tradition 
laid down by Chan-jan—epitomized above all in his monumental com- 
mentaries to Chih-i's "three great texts on the Lotus"—came to serve as 
the basis of later T'ien-t'ai orthodoxy. 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan and Sung T’ien-t’ai Monastic Life 


The growing sectarianism of the Sung period, as well as new develop- 
ments in the relationship between the sangha and the state, brought with 
it various changes in the Buddhist monastic system, changes that proved 
definitive for later T'ien-t'ai institutions as well as for the life of the Mo- 
ho chih-kuan. During the tenth century, Ch'an and T’ien-t’ai leaders of the 
Chekiang area began to petition the government to have certain monas- 
teries permanently attached to their schools as model centers of sectarian 
training. For the Ch'an and T'ien-t'ai schools this affiliation promised a 
secure basis from which to spread their doctrines, not to mention enor- 
mous prestige and a host of other perquisites traditionally associated with 
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imperial support. The court in turn saw in it a powerful means to estab- 
lish centralized control over the Buddhist church. The cooperation that 
subsequently developed between church and state led to an increasing 
parochialization of the monastic system itself. Entire monasteries for the 
first time began to be classified according to a uniform distinction be- 
tween "meditation" (ch'an) and "teachings" (chiao) institutions, a distinc- 
tion that for all intents and purposes became (and remained) 
synonymous with the two schools of Ch'an and T'ien-t'ai, respectively.*$ 

Initially these designations were applied to the handful of Ch'an and 
T'ien-t'ai monasteries duly recognized by the court as model centers of 
training, but as time went on they were extended to an ever-increasing 
number of institutions. This growing polarization of the monastic system 
generated a corresponding desire to standardize (and, in certain respects, 
differentiate) ch'an and chiao monastic procedure. The formal guidelines 
for institutional organization and routine that were produced in response 
to this demand—known in their literary form as ch'ing-kuei or "pure 
rules"—not only became normative for the Sung period but set the basic 
pattern that has governed Ch'an and T'ien-t'ai monasteries down to the 
present day. Given the fact that these changes mark such a significant 
watershed in T'ien-t'ai institutional history, no introduction to the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan would be complete without touching on the various ways in 
which the text and its study figured into the routine established in Sung 
T'ien-t'ai monasteries. 

A good place to begin our discussion is the distinction between “medi- 
tative” (chan) and "teaching" (chiao) institutions itself. At the hands of 
later historians these labels have led to a number of unfortunate miscon- 
ceptions, mainly due to their having been taken as descriptions of prac- 
tical rather than ideological differences. For instance, because of its 
associations with "meditation," the so-called ch'an monastery is often 
thought of as a place dedicated especially to religious practice and expe- 
rience, and by contrast the chiao or "teachings" monastery is seen as 
an institution geared solely to doctrinal study. When invested with the 
additional pejorative twist of "spiritual substance" versus "dead-letter 


46. A third category is generally added to this list: "vinaya" (lü) monasteries. 
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pedantics,” the resulting image of T’ien-t’ai tradition and the "teachings" 
monastery is a dry and negative one indeed. 

The terms ch'an and chiao do not so much refer to the actual routines 
that characterize monastic life as they do to the ideology of religious tra- 
dition and authority that operates there. The former, as such, simply de- 
scribes an institution organized around the "special transmission [of the 
enlightened mind-dharma] outside of received scripture" (chiao-wai pieh- 
ch'uan) that is the representative ideological claim of the Ch'an or "med- 
itation" school; and the latter, a system based on the T'ien-t'ai notion that 
the received word/tradition of the Buddhist sütras and their commentar- 
ies is the primary ground of religious authority. The two terms might 
signal certain differences in semiotic and ritual procedure, even concepts 
of practice, but in no way can they be taken as a unilateral distinction 
between meditative practice and textual study per se. Ch'an and chiao in- 
stitutions alike housed libraries, lecture halls, meditation halls, and pro- 
grams of religious training that entailed both the study of the written 
word and meditative practice. In fact the T'ien-t'ai monastic system paid 
more formal attention to meditative cultivation than did the so-called 
Ch'an or Meditation School itself. Furthermore, when one actually ex- 
amines the use of the term chiao in early Sung sources, there is no indi- 
cation that it was considered a demeaning label or that it was originally 
foisted on T'ien-t'ai followers as a result of Ch'an hegemony. On the con- 
trary, as early as the beginning of the eleventh century the expression 
was actively and enthusiastically used by T'ien-t'ai monks themselves to 
refer to both their monasteries and their school.*? 

What might we say of the similarities and differences that attended the 
ch'an and chiao institutions themselves? Sung-period Ch'an sources main- 
tain that the Ch'an monastic system was a unique institution devised per- 
sonally by the T'ang patriarch Pai-chang Huai-hai (749-814) to meet the 
special dictates of Ch'an practice.** Although they are not so brazenly 
self-promoting in their historical claims as their Ch'an brethren, Sung 
T'ien-t'ai masters traced their concept of monastic organization to an 
equally venerable source—the writings of Chih-i himself.*? Thus sectar- 
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ian historiography would lead one to expect substantial (and long-stand- 
ing) differences between ch’an and chiao monasteries. Such differences, 
however, are not to be found. Aside from certain minor institutional var- 
iations, T'ien-t'ai and Ch'an monastic documents show the two systems to 
be strikingly close, so that we are compelled to regard their claims to 
historical uniqueness with skepticism.*° Rather than look for cross-influ- 
ences or some prototypal structure linked with one tradition or the other, 
a more plausible explanation might be that the Ch'an and T'ien-t'ai 
movements of the Sung drew on a common monastic culture, which they 
subsequently reshaped to their own individual ideology and design. Be- 
fore we take up the peculiarities of the T'ien-t'ai monastic system and 
their significance for the Mo-ho chih-kuan, let us describe briefly the com- 
mon denominators of Sung monastic culture on which they were 
grounded. 

Ch'an and T'ien-t'ai monasteries were typically laid out according to a 
central north-south axis, along which stood the most important ceremo- 
nial halls, such as the Triple Gate (san-men), the Buddha Hall ( fo-tien), 
the Dharma or Lecture Hall (fa/chiang t'ang), and clustered together at 
the north end, the Abbot’s Quarters (fang-chang) and Patriarchs’ Hall 
(tsu-t'ang). This axis in turn split the monastery precincts into two distinct 
lateral quadrants. The western quadrant housed the Sangha Hall (seng- 
t'ang)—namely, the large communal structure lined with raised platforms 
on which the assembly of actively practicing monks slept, took their 
meals, and spent several hours a day seated in meditation (tso-ch'an). 
Nearby stood various other buildings essential to the Sangha Hall rou- 
tine, including the lavatories, the quarters for Sangha Hall officers, and 
the monastery library. The eastern quadrant housed the storehouses, 
kitchens, and quarters and offices of the staff responsible for daily ad- 
ministration of the monastery and its estates (including dormitories for 
postulants and temple menials). 

This division in ground plan itself reflected a fundamental distinction 
in monastic routine and personnel. The regimen of the western quad- 
rant—i.e., the Sangha Hall—described a self-contained life of study and 
practice which, in effect, segregated its residents from other sectors of 
the monastery and identified them as a specialized community unto 
themselves. Known formally as the "monks who practice with the assem- 
bly” (t-chung hsüeh-hsi seng), this community represented the active em- 
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bodiment of T'ien-t'ai and Ch'an ideals of religious training and, as such, 
the very heart of the monastic institution itself. By contrast the residents 
of the eastern quadrant addressed an entirely different set of concerns. 
They were collectively referred to as the "monks who attend to practical 
affairs” (chth-shih seng). As their name suggests, their responsibilities 
mainly centered on the everyday operation of the monastery and its es- 
tates. They thus served as the support staff for the Sangha Hall and the 
institution at large. 

The monastery as a whole moved according to a common schedule. 
Within this framework the Sangha Hall and managerial sectors pursued 
their independent (yet complementary) routines, coming together as a 
single community only on the occasion of religious services and convo- 
cations in the halls of the central axis. The liturgical year was organized 
around winter and summer training semesters, each of which lasted ap- 
proximately three months. The summer semester corresponded to the 
traditional three-month "rains retreat” (varsa) set forth in the Buddhist 
Vinaya. Life in the Sangha Hall revolved at the daily level around a uni- 
form schedule of morning and noon meals (served in the Sangha Hall), 
two or three fixed intervals of worship in the Buddha Hall,?! two to four 
periods of seated meditation in the Sangha Hall,?? and regular morning 
and evening discourses or debates in the Dharma Hall. 

The T'ien-tai tradition lent its unique stamp to these basic building 
blocks of Sung monastic culture in a number of different ways. One 
such strategy was simply to imbue the daily cycle of meditations, ritual 
worship, and dharma discourses with a liturgical and curricular content 
particular to T'ien-t'ai. Thus rather than dramatize the lore or "Re- 
corded Sayings" (yü-lu) of the Ch'an patriarchs as a Ch'an master might 
do, the dharma convocation of a T'ien-t'ai master might involve system- 
atic "lectures" (chiang) on the treatises of Chih-i and Chan-jan. The most 
conspicuous deviation from the Ch'an monastic system, however, was the 
accommodation of the cults of the four forms of samadhi as a third mode 
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of religious activity distinct from the routines of the eastern and western 
quadrants. This tripartite model—i.e., (1) practice on the basis of the 
community hall, (2) attendance to practical affairs of the monastery, and 
(3) repentance (or performance of the four samádhis) in separate sanc- 
tuaries—found a specific antecedent in a short monastic code compiled 
by Chih-i and allegedly implemented on Mount T'ien-t'ai at the end of 
the sixth century.** On the basis of this connection Sung T'ien-t'ai au- 
thors deliberately advanced the institution of the four samadhis as a hall- 
mark of the T'ien-t'ai monastic system. From what we can see in the 
records of Japanese pilgrims such as Jojin and Dógen, separate halls or 
cloisters for the specialized cultivation of repentance and samàdhi were 
indeed a regular feature of T'ien-t'ai institutions during the Sung.* 
Such was the basic setting within which T'ien-t'ai "learning and prac- 
tice" (chiao-kuan) was actualized during the Sung. What implications 
might it have had for the role of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as sacred scripture? 
In principle meditative practice (kuan) was to be carried out uninterrupt- 
edly throughout all daily activities, regardless of the sector or routine in 
which one was enrolled. Indeed, one can find any number of short tracts 
by Sung authors—some of them incorporated directly into the monastic 
codes—that apply the Mo-ho chih-kuan's central contemplation of "three- 
thousand realms in an instant of thought" (i-nien san-ch'ien) to such activ- 
ities as eating, reciting scripture, and ritual prostration.® In terms of the 
monastic institution, however, contemplation found more formal expres- 
sion in the two daily periods of seated meditation (tso-ch'an) in the Sangha 
Hall and, especially, the practice of the four samadhis. The T'ien-t'ai lu- 
minaries Tsun-shih and Chih-li were both avid practitioners and advo- 
cates of the rites of the four samadhis, with Chih-li himself having spent 
more than ten years in cloisters dedicated to their practice." In addition, 
manuals for these rites dating from the Sung period state quite clearly 
that a theoretical grasp of the Mo-ho chih-kuan was a mandatory prereq- 
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55. For Jójin, see Hirabayashi Fumio, San-tendai-godai-zan-ki hohon narabi 
ni kenkyü, p. 17 (Hsing-chiao ssu), p. 28 (Ta-tz'u ssu), pp. 43-50 (Kuo-ch'ing ssu), 
p. 62 (Chih-ch'eng ssu). See also Takashi James Kodera, Dógen's Formative Years 
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three-week repentance of great compassion (T 46.919c17—920a2). 
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uisite for practice of the four samadhis. We can thus say with fair confi- 
dence that the discipline of meditative praxis (kuan) and, indeed, the path 
outlined in the Mo-ho chih-kuan found its most immediate practical coun- 
terpart in the institution of the four samadhis. 

Textual study and doctrinal learning (chiao) were likewise built into the 
formal routine of T'ien-t'ai monasteries in various distinctive ways. On a 
daily basis, monks of the Sangha Hall would gather in the Dharma Hall 
after morning gruel to hear lectures on sütras or T'ien-t'ai treatises by 
the abbot or a designated senior monk. On the bimonthly uposatha days 
these convocations in the Dharma Hall were led by the abbot and took 
on a particularly solemn character. In the evening they again convened 
in the Dharma Hall, presumably under the guidance of senior monks, 
where they "drew lots and polished [their learning] by engaging one an- 
other in lively debate."55 The period after the noon meal was designated 
a free time for monks to read and study on their own. 

During the biannual fall and summer training semesters, the entire 
program of study and practice was intensified, with extended lecture se- 
ries organized around a particular work or topic.*? It is recorded of Chih- 
li, for instance, that over the course of his career he lectured on the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan and Chih-i's two Lotus commentaries in their entirety no 
fewer than seven or eight times each. Such shorter works as the Chan- 
jan's Chih-kuan ta-i or Chih-kuan i-li were apparently discussed with 
enough frequency that a record of their number was not kept.® Given 
the length of the texts, the lectures on the "three great texts" were almost 
certain to have been given during autumn and summer lecture series. 

Contact with the Mo-ho chih-kuan, as with any treatise of the sectarian 
canon, was hedged about on all sides by ritual procedure and protocol. 
Private reading and study were certainly encouraged; but this activity was 
limited to designated times and locations and followed strict procedures. 
Texts were generally borrowed from the monastery library and studied 
either in a spectal reading room or the Dharma Hall. “When ‘reciting’ a 
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text," Tzu-ch'ing's monastic manual tells us, "it is not permitted to sit with 
one's robe hanging in disarray. Nor may one lean on the forearm or on 
a pillow, whisper or laugh with others, or salute and beckon others with 
one hand (while tending the book with the other). .. . When reading a 
sütra, one should not do so in a loud voice. Nor should one unroll the 
entire text, leave its cover and clasp in disorder, or walk about reading 
with the text in hand."*! In short, one approached the task with the so- 
briety and decorum that was properly due sacred scripture. 

By and large, however, contact with T'ien-t'ai texts and teachings came 
mainly through the medium of formal lectures, classes, or debate under 
the tutelage of the abbot and senior monks. Symbolically as well as in fact, 
access to the sectarian canon and the authority to interpret it was contin- 
gent on a strict system of hierarchy. 

At the most basic level only fully ordained monks were allowed to en- 
roll in the Sangha Hall. As a rule, postulants, laborers, and lay guests or 
functionaries were housed in special dormitories in the eastern quadrant 
and excluded from all but the most public services and convocations. 
Among the registered monks of the monastic community differences in 
status were determined by one's rank in the monastic bureaucracy or, 
when that did not apply, seniority in ordination. Rank in the monastic 
hierarchy devolved from one's relative proximity to the central authority 
of the monastery, the all-powerful figure of the abbot (chu-ch'ih). 

Much as in the Ch'an system, in Sung-period T'ien-t'ai monasteries 
monks were differentiated into three broad groups on the basis of their 
professed relationship to the abbot: (1) those who were full residents of 
the monastery but who, for whatever reason, did not formalize a master- 
student relationship with the abbot, (2) those who did formalize such a 
relationship and were given the privilege of "entering the abbot's quar- 
ters" (ju-shih) to seek personalized instruction, and (3) "true room-enter- 
ing disciples" (chen ju-shih ti-tzuf who showed sufficient promise to 
be admitted to the abbor's inner circle and designated as “dharma heirs" 
(fa-ssu).9* 

The privilege of "entering the abbot's quarters" appears in theory to 
have been open to any fully enrolled member of the community. None- 
theless, it was clearly a solemn commitment that was not requested or 
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granted casually. In this respect it marked a key watershed in both the 
life of the individual monk and the monastic system at large. Candidates 
for the top training and administrative posts in the eastern and western 
quadrants were generally selected from the more promising of this 
group, although there might be exceptions to this rule. The most exalted 
of these positions—such as personal acolyte to the abbot (tai-che), chief- 
seat (shou-tso), or the penance-prior responsible for the halls of the four 
samádhis (ch'an-shou)—were clearly the domain of dharma-heirs who 
were on the track to becoming abbots themselves.“ 

Precisely how abbots became abbots and what kinds of abbacies pre- 
vailed in Sung China is an issue that is far too complex to take up here. 
In principle and in fact, however, status as a dharma-heir was a minimum 
requirément for the position. Given the fact that an abbot is defined 
chiefly by the specific position he holds or the institution in which he 
serves (both of which may change), the concept of dharma-heir takes cen- 
ter stage as the main emblem of authority that corporately united the 
T'ien-t'ai school. 

In simplest terms, a dharma-heir is a disciple duly sanctioned by a pre- 
vious dharma-holder as one who has received “transmission of the T'ien- 
t'ai teaching" (ch’uan fa) in a continuous line of succession that in theory 
extends back to the founding patriarchs themselves. As we noted previ- 
ously in our discussion of the Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, the notion of dharma suc- 
cession should not be confused with that of patriarchy (tsu). For the 
designation of patriarch was an honorific title reserved primarily for the 
nine (or thirteen) deceased figures renowned for their historical contri- 
butions to T’ien-t’ai tradition. 

The exact qualifications necessary to become a dharma-heir are not 
certain. Most likely there was a fair amount of variation from one master 
to the next. Chih-li and Tsun-shih, in their remarks on the virtues of the 
ideal abbot, suggest that it was one who was "rich and broadly accom- 
plished in both meritorious practice and learning” (te hsüeh po fu). Or, 
as Chih-li puts it, “a monk who has achieved mastery of both [doctrinal] 
understanding and [meditative] practice and is genuinely (capable of ] 
transmitting the T'ien-t'ai teaching.” Writing approximately two and 
one half centuries later, Chih-p'an in the prefatory remarks to his Fo-tsu 
t'ung-chi outlines three basic criteria by which transmission was construed 
among contemporary masters: (1) attainment of illumination in medita- 
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tive practice,9? (2) the ability to grasp the cardinal meaning in lecturing 
to and training others, (3) the ability to clarify and preserve the patriar- 
chal legacy (sung) through written works. From references such as 
these it is clear that the dharma-heir was considered to be one who had 
realized the golden-mean between doctrinal learning (chiao) and practice 
(kuan) and was thus fit to become the living embodiment of T’ien-t’ai tra- 
dition. His recognition as such placed him within the distinctive geneal- 
ogy that traced its descent from the trunk-line ancestry of the T'ien-t'ai 
patriarchs. 

This pedigree of the dharma-heir qua abbot was actively maintained 
through any number of ritual forms and institutions of the T'ien-t'ai 
monastery, thereby establishing him as the supreme spokesperson for the 
teaching. By way of example, let us consider the most public and solemn 
of the ritual contexts within which a work such as the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
would have been encountered—namely, the bimonthly lectures given by 
the abbot in the Dharma Hall. According to the fourteenth-century 
Tseng-hsiu chiao-yüan ch'ing-kuei, when the abbot chose to observe the bi- 
monthly dharma convocation, official notice was posted and the Dharma 
Hall duly equipped with a high seat or "dharma-throne" (fa-tso), incense 
altar, candles, and other ritual implements. Following the cues of bell and 
drum, the monks of the eastern and western quarters filed in by order of 
monastic rank, bowed in obeisance to the high seat (still empty at this 
point), and took their respective places on either side of the hall. The 
abbot himself then entered, ascended before the high seat, prostrated, 
made formal offering of incense, and took his seat on the dharma- 
throne. Thereupon the abbot’s personal acolytes would formally petition 
him to preach the dharma. The lecture would then begin. If it concerned 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chan-jan's commentary would surely be used. When 
the discourse finished, obeisance was again offered—this time to the ab- 
bot as well as the seat—and the assembly filed out in due order.9? 

The hierarchical placement of the community around the central im- 
age of the abbot and the high seat dramatizes effectively the circum- 
stances under which text and its meaning were imparted in T'ien-t'ai 
institutions. The high seat or dharma-throne (fa-tso), as it is known, was 
an extraordinarily ornate pedestal, the very image of the "lion's throne" 


67. Chih-i in his Kuan-hsin lun (the last work) suggests that the authority to 
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or "Mount Sumeru throne" (hsü-mi tso) on which images of the Buddha 
were themselves enshrined. In T'ien-t'ai ritual literature the two are syn- 
onymous, the terms "dharma-throne" (fa-tso) or “high seat” (kao-tso) be- 
ing used interchangeably for both the seat of the Buddha and the seat 
from which the abbot preaches dharma. Death anniversary observances 
for the major T'ien-t'ai patriarchs took place in the Dharma Hall as well, 
the high seat serving as the altar on which the patriarch's portrait was 
enshrined and his "spirit" invoked. Thus in this symbolic setting there 
coalesced the presence of the Buddha, the T’ien-t’ai patriarchy, and the 
abbot, thereby making the latter the living analogue of the other two. 
That the rite itself was a veritable reenactment of the Buddha's preach- 
ing of dharma is not only obvious from the imagery but also patently 
acknowledged in the T'ien-t'ai ritual literature itself. The acolytes of the 
abbot are identified with Ananda and Kuan-ting, the famous attendants 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni and the patriarch Chih-i, respectively.” When 
they petition the abbot to preach, it is tantamount to requesting the Bud- 
dha himself to turn the wheel of dharma. The offering of incense is a 
standard—and highly solemn—gesture that begins virtually every major 
Buddhist rite. It was accompanied by a hymn and visualization through 
which the eternally abiding Buddhas and their retinues throughout the 
universe are summoned and made present in the assembly.?! Thus the 
abbot offering incense before the empty dais establishes the seat (and 
himself ) as the archetypal center of a timeless and universal sangha. 
One can find numerous other ways in which these symbolic motifs are 
reinforced in monastic procedure. What this meant for the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan and other works of the sectarian canon was that access and inter- 
pretation were tightly controlled by the monastic elite. Hence, while a 
text like the Mo-ho chih-kuan might be studied by virtually anyone in pri- 
vate, the right to expound it authoritatively in public was contingent on 
admission to this inner circle. By implication this involved a lengthy ten- 
ure at the feet of an acknowledged master and was earned only through 
demonstrated mastery of the exegetical norms and attendant ethos of 
normative tradition. While this did not necessarily obviate individual 
growth and creativity, it did ensure that that innovation remained care- 
fully ensconced within certain prescribed social and cultural contexts. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Problematic 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


and T'ien-t'ai History 


Daniel B. Stevenson 


The Mo-ho chih-kuan has a long-standing reputation among East Asian 
Buddhists as a vexatious text. Quite apart from the work's immense 
length and scope, its terse style and technical complexity raise problems 
of interpretion at nearly every turn. Chan-jan drew deliberate attention 
to these difficulties in his commentaries to the Mo-ho chih-kuan. And with 
the subsequent acceptance of his identification of patriarchal tradition 
with patriarchal canon, the "unevenness" and "density" of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan itself became a defining parameter of T'ien-t'ai soteriology as well 
as ecclesiastical authority. 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan was not approached casually in the T'ien-t'ai es- 
tablishment of the Sung. Access to sacred text and the privilege to voice 
one's understanding of it were hedged about by a host of institutional 
and cultural norms, the very same norms, in fact, that defined the T'ien- 
tai monastic hierarchy and the investiture of T'ien-t'ai abbots. Hence, 
regardless of any claim one might have to private or autonomous insight, 
the sanction to read qua interpret the Mo-ho chih-kuan publicly rested with 
the fulfillment of a wide range of formal expectations and, ultimately, 
the endorsement of the inner circle of the T'ien-t'ai community. While 
charismatic presence and other such affective criteria may have been one 
of these expectations, equally if not more significant was the acknowleged 
mastery of sectarian canon and the systematic "vision" lurking within its 
pages. 

One might imagine that such a formal deference to text and the stric- 
tures of a hierarchically controlled orthodoxy would prove deadening to 
individual voice and creative change within the T'ien-t'ai community. In- 
deed, precisely this line of thinking has led some Buddhist scholars to 
decry the sectarian retrenchment of Sung-period T'ien-t'ai and Ch'an as 
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a mark of religious ossification and "decline." Even the most cursory 
look at Sung T'ien-t'ai materials, however, belies the inadequacy of such 
a picture. Not only was innovation in T’ien-t’ai cult and institution exten- 
sive during the Sung (the emergence of Pure Land spirituality into the 
T'ien-t'ai mainstream and liaisons with Ch'an being two examples), but 
interest in canonical criticism and doctrinal theory also flourished as 
never before, resulting in protracted debates that animated the T'ien-t'ai 
community well into the fourteenth century. 

Many of the controversies that occupied the T'ien-t'ai community dur- 
ing the Sung were generated from the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself; and those 
that did not originate there soon localized around the text. It was pre- 
cisely those points of ambiguity that received the most attention. Hence 
the centrifugal tendency of the Mo-ho chih-kuan to fly apart at the seams 
required continual effort at containment in new syntheses and itself be- 
came a fundamental dynamic in shaping the T'ien-t'ai tradition. No 
study of the Mo-ho chih-kuan can afford to ignore the text's elusiveness 
and the vital way in which that elusiveness has impacted historically on 
the T'ien-t'ài community. 

One of the most significant ambiguities in the Mo-ho chih-kuan centers 
around the role of the ritual meditations described in the four samadhis 
section of the Synopsis. In its most basic terms the central issue devolves 
around the status of ritual form within the general scheme of T'ien-t'ai 
spiritual praxis. The Mo-ho chih-kuan contains two potentially divergent 
discourses on religious cultivation. One places primary emphasis on an 
interiorized contemplation of mind or religious truth and reduces ritual 
to an ancillary or even metaphoric role. The other stresses the incanta- 
tory potency of ritual itself, thereby subordinating contemplation to the 
service of ritual invocation. Both exist in simultaneous tension with one 
another, and together they constitute the basic discursive framework 
around which discussions of religious practice have been organized 
throughout T'ien-t'ai history, including such broad-ranging and contro- 
versial issues as the control of "vulgar" religious cults or Pure Land and 
Ch'an polemics. Indeed, the tension between these interpretive poles was 
one of those "fertile antimonies" that "serve in their very irresolvability 
to keep the tradition alive, to foster its growth, and to prevent its closure 
or ossification."? 

The various interpretive positions that developed represent an ongo- 
ing oscillation between a range of paradigmatic possibilities rather than a 
strict linear evolution of T'ien-t'ai orthodoxy. Under such circumstances, 
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to emphasize one mode of discourse over the other or to substitute a pat 
solution for the Mo-ho chih-kuan's inherent inconsistencies—as modern 
Tendai scholarship has tended to do—is to overlook the complexity and 
richness of the text and, even worse, to misrepresent altogether the real 
vitality of its tradition. 


The Two Discourses of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


The concern of the Mo-ho chih-kuan as a whole is the perfect and sudden 
path. Thus the text begins with the "arousing of the intention to seek 
perfect enlightenment" and aspires to chart this process all the way 
through to the crowning achievement of Buddhahood. Discussion of the 
perfect and sudden practice of calming and contemplation per se occurs 
at two key places in the text: in the Synopsis chapter, where it is pre- 
sented in the guise of the four forms of samadhi, and in the elaborate 
scheme of the twenty-five preliminary expedients and the ten modes and 
ten spheres of discernment of greater chapters 6 and 7. Identified re- 
spectively as the "abbreviated" (lüeh) and “expanded” (kuang) discussions, 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself suggests that an implicit thematic unity pertains 
between these two sections and their systems.? Thus from the time the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan first began to circulate, there were definite precedents 
for regarding the four samadhis and ten modes as a single integrated 
program of practice. 

Precisely how these sections and their systems relate to one another, 
however, remains problematic. The four samadhis chapter of the Syn- 
opsis focuses on the performative content of specific repentance and sa- 
madhi rites, which it organizes according to the simple denominator of 
physical posture or activity. Greater chapters 6 and 7 deal more in theo- 
retical abstraction (the twenty-five expedients) or interiorized reflection 
(the ten modes of discernment) and have virtually nothing to say about 
specifics of time, place, and circumstance, much less the exigencies of 
ritual cult. Indeed, aside from isolated references suggesting that the ten 
modes of discernment of chapter 7 were to be applied within the context 
of the four samadhis, at no point does the Mo-ho chih-kuan spell out in 
systematic detail the relationship of one system or section to the other.* 


3. See Chih-i's introduction to MHCK, T 46.3b10—4a18. For Kuan-ting's views 
on the relationship between the four samádhis of the Synopsis and greater chap- 
ters 6 and 7 see Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.607c29—b2. See also Ssu nien-ch'u, T no. 
1918 (especially 46.574b26-27 and 574c25-29). 

4. See, for example, MHCK, T 46.110a and 114c. The most substantial refer- 
ence, which appears at the conclusion of Chih-i's discussion of the ten modes of 
discernment (T 46.100b16-21), strongly implies that the four samadhis simply 
describe the "phenomenal" (shih) or outward setting within which an interiorized 
“contemplation” (kuan) of the ten modes is cultivated. 
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Thus the elaborate ritual programs of the four samadhis and the abstract 
contemplations of the ten modes stand in disembodied tension with one 
another, leaving the reader to determine their respective contributions to 
religious practice. 

The ambiguity that pertains between the contemplative programs of 
the Synopsis and greater chapters 6 and 7 is replicated and, in certain 
respects, amplified in the four samadhis section itself. For instance, un- 
der the rubric of the four samadhis the Synopsis chapter gives detailed 
attention to some six different ritual meditations. With the exception of 
sui-tzu-i ("freely following one's thoughts"),5 each is circumscribed from 
the others by a unique cult orientation and ritual cycle. Whatever com- 
mon structures pertain among them—such as “contemplation of princi- 
ple (li)” or “calming and contemplation of the mind” (i chih-kuan)—they 
are always cast in the guise of the specific rite. Hence, in the final analysis, 
cultic content is exalted as the nonnegotiable ground of religious praxis. 

Yet the very organization of this miscellany of rites into a cohesive sys- 
tem of four forms of samadhi intimates the existence of universal prin- 
ciples that at once transcend and take precedence over considerations of 
specific ritualized content. Chih-i, for example, in the opening lines of 
the section on the four samadhis remarks, “The four activities are the 
objective basis (yiian) [for meditative discernment]. In contemplation (lit., 
kuan-hsin) one resorts to this basis in order to tame and rectify [the way- 
ward mind}.”6 In so doing, he establishes mode of physical activity and 
interiorized contemplation as an essential dyad operating uniformly 
throughout each of the different samadhi rites. This polarity resonates 
with another taxonomic dyad that Chih-i routinely uses to organize reli- 
gious practice: "phenomenal activity" (shih) or "phenomenal (ritual) pro- 
cedure" ([shih] fang-fa) and "application of calming and contemplation to 
the mind" (i chih-kuan) or “contemplation of principle" (ti-kuan).’ 

In this simple descriptive strategy we find a rationale for linking the 
rites of the four samadhis not only with one another but also with the 
abstract systems of chapters 6 and 7. In its very universality, however, the 
dyad of "phenomenal activity" and "contemplation of principle or mind" 
also harbors a potential for reification and reduction that threatens to 
eclipse cultic particularity. Thus it is but a short step from the "taxo- 


5. The designation sui-tzu-i ("freely following one's thoughts") originates with 
Hui-ssu (Sui-tzu-i san-mei, HTC 98.6872) but is given the alternate name of chüeh- 
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san-mei, T no. 1922). 
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four samádhis in Kuan-ting's Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 46.600b-603c. 
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nomic” to the "essential"—namely, a view of the four samádhis that der- 
ogates the specifics of cult ritual to a merely figurative role and exalts in 
their stead a generic contemplation of mind applied to an equally generic 
physical routine of sitting or walking. Indeed, this possibility becomes 
especially pronounced when one notes the close parallels between Chih- 
i's dyadic opposition of "phenomenal activity” (shih) and “discernment of 
principle" (li) and the view of religious practice set forth in sui-tzu-i, the 
one practice among the four samadhis that does not fit within their 
highly ritualized program. 

Sui-izu-i or the practice of “freely following one’s thoughts” espouses a 
free-form approach to religious practice where all forms of sensory ex- 
perience (ch’en or ching) or physical activity (shih)—good as well as evil— 
provide an equally viable ground for contemplation of the mind (kuan- 
hsin) and realization of samádhi.? Because it "extends universally through 
all forms of activity, walking as well as sitting,"? Chih-i classifies it under 
the fourth of the four samadhis—the “neither-walking-nor-sitting samà- 
dhi." But in its indiscriminate approach to the doings of body, speech, 
and mind, sui-tzu-i tends to level all distinctions of valency between ritu- 
ally structured and unstructured action. This subversion of the very pri- 
orities on which the cult-oriented system of the four samadhis as a whole 
is based sets sui-tzu-i in a category by itself and suggests a tension in T'ien- 
t'ai praxis that goes far deeper than a mere difference in taxonomical or 
descriptive perspective.!? Should one specifically enlist the similarities be- 
tween sui-tzu-i and Chih-i's generic dyad of “phenomenal activity" (shih) 
and "discernment of mind" (kuan-hsin), it becomes especially easy to sub- 
sume the entire scheme of the four samádhis under the aegis of sui-tzu-i. 

The ambiguities in the Mo-ho chih-kuan generated diversity and conten- 
tion within T'ien-t'ai tradition relatively early in the school's history. 
Chan-jan's writings together with various other mid-T'ang period 
sources suggest the existence of a range of different positions on the Mo- 
ho chih-kuan and T'ien-t'ai practice. Some (in anticipation of the “off- 
mountain” [shan-wai] masters of the Sung) espoused a “structureless” 
approach to contemplation reminiscent of sui-tzu-i and downplayed the 
ritual lore of the four samadhis as mere scriptural example or apologetic. 
Others took the opposite stance, choosing to emphasize specific cults 
(such as the lotus or pratyutpanna samadhis) over the generic view of 


8. According to the MHCK, in sui-tzu-i, contemplation is applied fluidly and 
indiscriminately to the six activities (walking, standing, sitting, reclining, talking, 
miscellaneous actions) and the six sense perceptions, regardless of whether those 
activities are good, evil, or neutral in valency. 

9. MHCK, T 46.14b27-28. 

10. This is exemplified most clearly in Chih-i's cautions against the abuse of 
sui-tzu-i and, especially, its meditation on evil dharmas; see MHCK, T 46.18c10— 
20224. See also Ikeda, Makashthan kenkyü josetsu, p. 264. 
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contemplation suggested by sui-(zu-i and such formulae as the four activ- 
ities and ten modes. Others yet chose to dismiss the text of the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan in its entirety in favor of an "immediate" approach to calming and 
contemplation reminiscent of the “wordless” transmission of Ch'an. 

Chan-jan made a deliberate effort to salvage the systemic integrity of 
the text of the Mo-ho chih-kuan (and Chih-i's overall vision of Buddhist 
practice) by treating its internal discrepancies as topical rather than sub- 
stantive issues. Elaborating on the familiar notion of "abbreviated" (lüeh) 
and "expanded" (kuang) modes of discourse, Chan-jan insisted that the 
four samádhis section of the Synopsis is "abbreviated" with regard to the 
details of “calming and contemplation of the mind” (i chih-kuan) but "ex- 
panded" in its treatment of "phenomenal [ritual] setting and activity" 
(shih). Conversely, chapters 6 and 7 are "abbreviated" with respect to phe- 
nomenal ritual procedure and "expanded" with regard to calming and 
contemplation of mind. Hence the two sections of the Mo-ho chih-kuan 
purport to describe a single integrated system of religious practice from 
two separate perspectives.!! 

In many respects, however, Chan-jan's strategy is more a sleight of 
hand than it is a tangible solution. Not only does he fail to spell out the 
rationale that governs these different perspectives as modalities of a sin- 
gle discourse of praxis, but he also leaves unclarified the details of their 
functional relationship within the context of actual ritual performance. 
Therefore, far from settling matters, Chan-jan's insistence on the conter- 
minal unity of the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Chih-i's vision of religious practice 
had the obverse effect of bringing their disparities more acutely into fo- 
cus. As a consequence the entire issue of their synthesis became a prob- 
lematic that occupied T'ien-t'ai posterity for centuries to follow. 

Like their T'ien-t'ai predecessors, modern scholars have themselves 
felt considerable discomfort over the loose ends of the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 
Thus around the ambiguities of the four samàdhis and the ten modes of 
discernment has developed one of the fundamental concerns of T'ien- 
t'ai studies, a concern that is typically represented as an effort to "re- 
cover" Chih-i's original vision of the perfect and sudden practice from 
the inadequacies of his own writings and the distortions of later tradi- 
tion.? As a rule, attention has been focused primarily on the infra- 
structure of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the idea being that the principles of 
taxonomy are more likely to hold the key to Chih-i's approach to reli- 
gious practice than biography or the specifics of cult performance. This 
preference for the explicative and systematic has led to the peripherali- 


11. See Chan-jan, Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh, T 46.183a26—b5, and 
elsewhere; see also Chih-kuan ta-i, T 46.459c18. 

12. See Ikeda, Makashikan kenkyit josetsu, pp. v-vii and 1—6. See also Ando, Ten- 
dai-gaku, pp. 3-6, 187, and Sekiguchi, Makashikan, 1:9-14. 
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zation of ritual and cult and resulted in a representation of T'ien-t'ai re- 
ligious practice that is cast closely in the reductive language and image of 
sui-tzu-i. 

For instance, noting the similarities between Chih-i's accounts of sui- 
tzu-i and the taxonomical categories used in the section on the four sa- 
mádhis and Greater Chapters 6 and 7 of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Sekiguchi 
Shindai and Andó Toshio both concluded that Chih-i's entire program 
of religious practice boiled down to two simple forms: contemplation of 
mind while seated in traditional cross-legged (i.e., zazen) posture and con- 
templation of mind while engaged in a sui-tzu-i-style "meditation amidst 
all activities."'* More recently Ikeda Rosan has reiterated this thesis, add- 
ing to it the suspiciously Sótó Zen twist that Chih-i's doctrine of the four 
samadhis “decries all distinctions of value or priority among the four ac- 
tivities" and advocates the simple view that "the activities of everyday life 
are themselves the primary ground of religious practice." 

Aside from the most perfunctory rehearsal of the material in the Syn- 
opsis, these scholars make little mention of the specific lore and indepen- 
dent literature on the rites of the four samadhis, much less consider its 
significance seriously. Where such references do occur, the tone is for the 
most part derogatory. Ritual content is typically characterized as "exter- 
nal ceremony" (gai naru keitai), "ritual formalism" (keishiki), "external 
physical gesture" (gaigi, shingi), or at best a "preliminary expedient" (zen 
no hóben) within which an essential "interior contemplation" (naikan) is 
applied.'5 Hence, "inner contemplation” is singled out as the principal 
power that "animates" or "effects realization" (shushó), whereas ritual set- 
ting and gesture are seen as mere external mechanics with little intrinsic 
spiritual value. This distinction likewise finds its way into text-critical 
evaluations of early T'ien-t'ai documents, such that works that promote 
elements of ritual lore (such as Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i or Tz'u-ti 
ch'an-men) are often dismissed as either a gratuitous concession to the 
religiously inept or relics of a less "enlightened" phase of Chih-i's career. 
Thus in a rather remarkable example of insular thinking, Chih-i's lec- 
tures on the Mo-ho chih-kuan (represented variously as the triumph of the 


13. Sekiguchi, Tendai shikan no kenkyü, pp. 143—154; and Sekiguchi, Makashikan, 
2:362—366. See also Andó, Tendai shisó-shi, pp. 380-387, and Ando, “Tendai Chigi 
no jódokyo." 

14. A teaching which, according to Ikeda, later was displaced by emphasis on 
the practice of Buddha-mindfulness; Ikeda Rosan, Makashikan henkyü josetsu, 
p. 317. See also his “Tendai shishu-zammai no shüyó," p. 133. 

15. See Shioiri, “Shishu-zammai ni atsukawareta Chigi no sembó," pp. 272- 
273; Hurvitz, "Chih-i," pp. 319-320; Hayashi, "Makashikan ni okeru shishu-zam- 
mai no ichi kósatsu," pp. 208-210; Sekiguchi, Makashikan, 2:366; Sekiguchi, Ten- 
dai shikan no kenkyü, p. 143; Sekiguchi, Tendai kyógaku no kenkyü ("Shishu-zammai 
ron"), p. 125; Ikeda, Makashthan kenkyü josetsu, p. 316. 
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systematic over the unsystematic, the rational over the affective, the 
sudden over the gradual, the pristine contemplation of mind over the 
materialistic designs of religious cult, Chinese intuitivism over Indian 
scholasticism) are reaffirmed as both the epitome of Chih-i's career and 
a watershed in the emergence of a “mature” sinitic Buddhist tradition.'® 

For all of the exhaustive and, at times, insightful analysis that Sekiguchi 
and others have marshaled from Chih-i, there are two problems that se- 
riously challenge the conventions for thinking about T’ien-t’ai religious 
practice that have grown out of their efforts. The first (and certainly the 
most damaging) is a simple matter of historical evidence. Contrary to the 
eminently "rational" image of religious practice that they profess to find 
in early T'ien-t'ai—i.e., the pristine emphasis on "contemplation of prin- 
ciple" (li kuan)—the historical record gives every indication that the cults 
of the four samádhis (in all their ritual splendor) were in fact the primary 
ground of T’ien-t’ai religious life. Indeed, not only were they institution- 
ally central to the T’ien-t’ai community throughout its emergent period, 
but they also continued to develop and thrive in this capacity for at least 
a millennium or more.” This point is underscored by the literary record 
as well, which—apart from the brief description in the Synopsis chapter 
of the Mo-ho chih-kuan—counts no fewer than ten separate manuals on 
the rites of the four samadhis among the works of Hui-ssu and Chih-i 
and points to a continuous production of literature on this subject in 
T'ien-tai circles well into the Ming.!'* Simply stated, the ritual dimension 
of the four samádhis cannot be so easily dismissed. 

The second problem concerns the more fundamental issue of the dis- 
cursive agendae that we as modern scholars bring to the study of T'ien- 
t'ai practice. Sekiguchi Shindai himself is very much heir to a legacy of 
scholarship that is deeply bound up with the normative Japanese Bud- 
dhist tradition and shaped against the background of late Tokugawa- 
and Meiji-period modernization and religious reform. Not unlike D. T. 
Suzuki, the great popularizer of Zen Buddhism and its study in Japan 
and the West, Sekiguchi has achieved a certain renown in the world of 
Buddhist studies for his efforts to commend T'ien-t'ai as a "modern" or 
"enlightened" tradition untainted by trappings of "medieval" religious 


16. Ono Eijin, “Tendai Chigi no zammai shisé kð,” pp. 124—125 and 132-134. 
Although his concern is mainly text-critical, Sató Tetsuei also suggests this posi- 
tion with respect to the four samadhis in his “Tendai daishi ni okeru shishu-zam- 
mai no keisei katei." See also, Shioiri, "Shishu-zammai ni atsukawareta Chigi no 
senbo,” and more recently, Rhodes, "Hokke-zammai-zangi kenkyü josetsu." 

17. See Stevenson, "Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early T'ien-t'ai" and idem, 
“The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms of Samadhi.” 

18. Sung T'ien-t'ai masters Tsun-shih and Chih-li composed at least ten works 
between them, several of which expound newly developed rites centering on Ava- 
lokite$vara and the Pure Land contemplations of Amitabha. 
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institution and culture.’ This agenda is stated most boldly in Sekiguchi's 
writings on T'ien-t'ai p'an-chiao (doctrinal classification), which he himself 
describes as an effort to demystify and modernize a tradition that has 
“lost all credibility in the face of modern critical scholarship on Bud- 
dhism and, hence, [lost] the authority to guide the Buddhist world.”?° 
But it takes no leap of the imagination to see Sekiguchi's denigration of 
ritual as proceeding from a similar desire to shed T'ien-t'ai of its embar- 
rassingly "medieval" or "pre-Reformation" past, especially when consid- 
ered in light of his well-known interest in reclaiming the culture of zazen 
(which he refers to as "the distinctive contribution and foundation of 
Buddhist as well as East Asian thought") for the T'ien-t'ai school.?! 

This point suggests that Sekiguchi's dichotomization of T'ien-t'ai 
praxis can ultimately be laid at the door of the post-Reformation intellec- 
tual tradition of the West.?? Doubtless this is in part the case. At the same ' 
time we must not lose sight of the fact that the East Asian Buddhist tra- 
dition itself boasts a number of well-hewn discursive oppositions of a 
strikingly similar nature, including such distinctions as elite or monastic 
versus vulgar or popular, the approach of principle (li-kuan) versus that 
of phenomenal ritual and devotion (shih-kuan), insight versus action, Zen 
versus Pure Land, sudden (tun) versus gradual (chien), direct or real (shih) 
versus expedient (fang-pien or ck'üan).? In point of fact, Sekiguchi's "pro- 
testant” reading of T'ien-t'ai praxis not only has a very credible basis in 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan itself but actually finds its historical equivalent in one 
pole of the extended Sung-dynasty (960-1279) controversies on the 
subject of T'ien-t'ai meditation and ritual praxis—that of the so-called 


19. The strategies of D. T. Suzuki have been examined thoroughly by Robert 
Sharf in "Occidentalism and the Zen of Japanese Nationalism." See also Faure, 
The Rhetoric of Immediacy, pp. 3~31. 

20. This point is made openly by Sekiguchi in a series of key articles directed 
toward the Tendai organization and Buddhist scholars, notably, “Goji hakkyd 
ron" and “Goji hakkyó wa Tendai kyohan ni arazu,” and Tendai kyogaku no kenkyü, 
esp. pp. 21, 36, 85, 647-689. 

21. Sekiguchi, Tendai shikan no kenkyü, p. 1. Sekiguchi's highly polemical—albeit 
informative—attempts to rewrite the history of Chinese T'ien-tai and Ch'an/Zen 
in an effort to reassign credit for the culture of zazen to Chih-i are legendary in 
Buddhist studies circles. For a brief review of Sekiguchi's scholarship on this sub- 
ject, see Bielefeldt, Dógen's Manuals of Zen Meditation, pp. 62-63. Sekiguchi's gen- 
eral thesis is recapitulated in Sekiguchi, Tendai shikan no kenkyü, pp. 271—281. 

22. On this subject, see Smith, "The Bare Facts of Ritual,” in Imagining Religion. 
Also see the more recent, Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice, pp. 1-46. 

23. For a discussion of this rift and its paradigmatic significance in Ch’an or 
Zen Buddhism (and its parallels in Western intellectual traditions), see Faure, The 
Rhetoric of Immedtacy, pp. 1-95, 284—320; see also Bielefeldt, Dógen's Manuals of 
Zen Meditation, pp. 55—70. 
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shan-wai or "off-mountain" partisans. Hence despite its unmistakable res- 
onances with Western critical traditions newly imported to Japan, Seki- 
guchi's take on the Mo-ho chih-kuan also stands well within the discursive 
and hermeneutical legacy of his T'ien-t'ai forebears. 

Our task, then, entails becoming aware of our own categorical assump- 
tions about relgious practice while concurrently trying to illuminate the 
complex nuances that attend their deceptively similar counterparts in the 
Chinese Buddhist tradition. In the pages that follow, we will briefly ex- 
amine the paradigmatic ambiguity between ritual and contemplation in 
T'ien-t'ai religious culture, investigate some of the ways in which it played 
itself out historically, and draw out some of the general implications these 
findings may have for various prevailing models that we bring to the 
study of Chinese Buddhism. 


Ritual “Work” and Contemplative “Insight” 


The summary descriptions of the four samàdhis offered in the Mo-ho 
chih-kuan and Kuan-ting’s Kuan-hsin lun shu cite regularly from the inde- 
pendent ritual manuals composed by Hui-ssu and Chih-i, thereby sug- 
gesting an implicit connection between the two bodies of material. 
Whether Chih-i intended these materials to be used together or not, vir- 
tually all subsequent speculations on the four samadhis and the con- 
templative system of the Mo-ho chih-kuan—whether we are speaking of 
Chan-jan and such eminent Sung thinkers as Chih-li, or the self-ap- 
pointed Ming T'ien-t'ai reviver Ou-i Chih-hsü (1599-1655)—have drawn 
these ritual manuals indistinguishably into their fold. Although this in- 
tertextual connection has been largely overlooked in modern scholar- 
ship, it implies that any serious effort to sketch out the discursive 
topography of T'ien-t'ai ritual and contemplative discourse must neces- 
sarily look beyond the confines of the Mo-ho chih-kuan and take into ac- 
count this peripheral body of literature. Let us now take up some of the 
more basic conventions of ritual structure and terminology that are com- 
monly employed both in the individual manuals of Hui-ssu and Chih-i as 
well as in more synthetic works such as the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Kuan- 
ting's Kuan-hsin lun shu. 

The ritual meditations outlined in the independent manuals are pre- 
sented as perfectly circumscribed programs of religious practice, each 
drawing from its root scripture(s) a particular semiotic universe, which in 
turn gives its unique stamp to ritual form as well as to soteriological ex- 
pectation. At the most basic level of performance, this autonomy trans- 
lates into a highly formalized program of symbol and gesture, which is at 
once binding and closed to arbitrary substitution or innovation. It would 
be inconceivable, for instance, for someone intent on performing pra- 
tyutpanna samadhi to replace the cult image of Amitàbha with that of 
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the Lotus Sütra, substitute a twenty-one-day period for the specified 
ninety, or choose to simply sit down rather than walk. For any such alter- 
ation—at least if done without due justification—would entail a funda- 
mental violation of the rite. Yet despite their exclusivity at the level of 
cult and performance, the various rites of the four samàdhis clearly draw 
on a common repertoire of liturgical form and structure, one that in- 
volves certain elemental principles of ritual procedure, efficacy, and so- 
teriology that extend beyond the confines of the immediate cult. 

Virtually every rite begins with a standardized procedure for purifica- 
tion of the site and the person (chuang-yen tao-ch'ang) and installation of 
the deities (shao-ch'ing) in the sanctuary. Ritual purity is maintained with 
great care for the duration of the rite, usually through restrictions on 
outside contact and diet, as well as through elaborate procedures for 
bathing and changing robes when entering and exiting the sanctuary. 
The liturgical day itself is organized according to repeated cycles of ritual 
worship and extended recitation or meditation. Typically these fall at six 
fixed intervals (liu shth), which are spaced evenly over the day and the 
night. The specific procedure for ritual worship—commonly referred to 
as “veneration of the Buddhas” (li fo) or “veneration and confession" (li- 
ch'an)—varies from rite to rite but for the most part observes the follow- 
ing sequence: (1) initial incense offering (hsiang-hua kung-yang) and ge- 
neric praises to the Three Jewels (tan-fo), (2) veneration (ching-ii) of the 
Three Jewels (in the form of prostrations and invocation of the names of 
the specific deities of the given cult), (3) confession before the deities 
(ch'an-hui), (4) transference of merits (hui-hsiang), (5) profession of vows 
(fa-yüan), and (6) closing hymns and profession of the three refuges (san 
kui-i).?* In certain T'ien-t'ai ritual works?* the two additional elements of 
solicitation of the Buddhas to remain in the world (ch'üan-ch'ing) and the 
expression of sympathetic joy in the merits of others (sui-hsi) are placed 
between the confessional and the concluding transference and vow pas- 
sages. These five members together (i.e., confession, solicitation, sympa- 
thetic joy, transference of merit, and vows) are commonly known in 
T'ien-t'ai circles as the "fivefold penance" (wu-hui). 

Comparative studies of ritual materials from Chinese Buddhist move- 
ments contemporary with early T'ien-t'ai suggest that the liturgical no- 
menclature and structures found in Chih-i's manuals are themselves not 
unique but reflect a more broadly based liturgical tradition that was de- 


24. At times, extended ritual circumambulation and recitation of sütras or in- 
cantations are performed between the vow and closing refuges. 

25. For later T'ien-t'ai tradition, Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i (T 46.953a-b) 
became the paradigmatic source for the fivefold penance. The concept of the five- 
fold penance (with specific reference to the lotus samadhi) is also discussed at 
length in MHCK, T 46.98a12-98c17. 
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veloping across the board in medieval China. This lore, in turn, may be 
traced to conventions (and, in certain instances, to specific scriptures) of 
classical Indian Mahayana rites of puja introduced into China during the 
early fifth century.?5 Such evidence suggests that the basic structures in- 
forming the T’ien-tai rites of the four samadhis describe a relatively stan- 
dardized ritual content and syntax that was adapted freely to different 
ritual programs, often itself supplying details of procedure not available 
in the sparse cultic descriptions of the original scriptural sources. This 
uniformity points to the existence of a transprogammatic ritual lexicon 
and rule of syntax which persisted beyond the context of individual cultic 
arrangements and paradigmatically determined the meaning and place 
of elements of the ritual process according to its own established logic. 

Scholars of religious ritual have long noted the marked differences at- 
tending gesture and utterance performed within a ritualized context and 
their counterparts in ordinary existence. Although the subject has gen- 
erated a diversity of models, there is general agreement on the more ba- 
sic properties that characterize ritual action. Among those most often 
cited are: formality or stylization (implying, likewise, an especially high 
degree of conventionalization), prescriptive invariance (and, by associa- 
tion, keen attention to detail), and an implicitly hieratic sense of associa- 
tion with sacrality (variously understood to mean either establishing 
sacred presence or responding to "the sacred").?? 

These qualities describe the salient properties of the specific cults of 
the four samadhis. Indeed, the four samadhis are highly stylized in form; 
that form is essentially nonnegotiable and open to variance only within 
certain defined limits; and a hieratic concern for open resonance be- 
tween the practitioner and the Buddhas is their express purpose. There 
is, however, a subsidiary aspect of these three properties that deserves 
further consideration—viz., the extraordinary valency that attends ritual 
gesture and script. By "valency" I do not simply mean the nonnegotiable 
or highly formalized character of ritual performance per se—that it is 
done a certain way simply because that is the way it is to be done—but a 


26. See Stevenson, “The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms of Samadhi,” pp. 249—464. For 
example, early T'ien-t'ai liturgical forms share immediate parallels with Three 
Stages and Shansi Pure Land ritual materials. They draw in common upon pro- 
totypes of the Indian Maháyàna structure of the sevenfold peerless offering (sap- 
ténuttarapija) as found in such early fifth century translations as the Shih chu p'i- 
p'o sha lun (T no. 2521) and Kuan fo san-mei hat ching (T no. 643). 

27. These characterizations have chiefly been culled from the work of Smith, 
“The Bare Facts of Ritual,” in Imagining Religion, pp. 53-65; Smith, To Take Place: 
Toward Theory in Ritual, pp. 96-117; Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Rit- 
ual”; Rappaport, “Ritual, Sanctity, and Cybernetics”; Rappaport, Ecology, Mean- 
ing, and Religion; Grimes, “Ritual Studies” in The Encyclopedia of Religion. 
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more fundamental sense of invocatory potency that itself generates and 
underscores this nonnegotiability. 

J. S. Tambiah, utilizing notions developed in speech-act theory, has 
noted the strongly “performative” character of ritual utterance and act— 
“performative” in the sense that "the illocutionary speech act [itself] is 
‘the doing of the action’ " or "performance [itself] realizes the performative 
effect."?? Thus the primacy of invocatory power over propositional con- 
tent focuses attention firmly on the content and craft of performance. 
This fact not only lends script and performance their inviolable formal- 
ity, but it also gives them a hypervalence exceeding that attributed to 
ordinary action, for an extraordinary efficacy or inefficacy, benefit or 
even disaster, are believed to hinge on proper attention to ritual script. 

We do not have to look far to find examples of such hypervalence 
among the ritual forms of the four samadhis. The initial incense offering 
and invocations—by mere profession, mere performance—make the 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas present in the sanctuary. Confession or the 
"exposing of sins" before the Buddhas and bodhisattvas properly per- 
formed removes sin and impediment. Profession of the bodhisattva vow 
and transference of merits actually affixes the vow as a living force in the 
mind-stream, generating merits on behalf of oneself and others. Thus, 
by implication, ritual form and syntax themselves carry the power to ac- 
complish the Buddhist path or make the Buddha present. At the same 
time, however, they have an equally frightful power to accomplish the 
opposite, when their norms are transgressed or inattentively performed. 
For instance, the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa—Chih-i’s most detailed 
manual on the vaipulya samadhi—notes at the end of its rather lengthy 
discussion of bathing and purificatory procedures: “If one does not 
maintain purity in this manner, then one will not be in accord with stip- 
ulated procedure (ju-fa). The practice will be without any benefit and 
may even invite (further] sins."?? 

The most graphic illustration of the invocatory power of the four sa- 
madhis is found in Chih-i's adaptation of a set of indigenous philosophi- 
cal constructs long associated in China with discussions of divinatory, 
ritual, and moral efficacy—namely, the concept of kan-ying or "stimulus 
and response." Kan-ying was first articulated as a distinctive concept by 
the yin-yang/five elements correlative cosmologists and ritual theorists of 
the Han period. Subsequently it played a major role in hsüan-hsüeh dis- 
cussions of the nature of the sage and the mechanisms of moral reciproc- 
ity during the third and fourth centuries. Through these auspices it 
became a basic component of the cultural and conceptual fabric into 
which Buddhist teachings were woven. 


28. Tambiah, "A Performative Approach to Ritual,” pp. 127-1530. 
29. Fang-teng san-met hsing-fa, T 46.945b22—24. 
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The language of kan-ying is associated with a rather selective range of 
topics in fifth- and sixth-century Buddhist exegetical writings. These 
principally include discussions of karmic retribution,*? the "bodies" and 
powers of salvific manifestation of the Buddhas,*! and the related ques- 
tion—intimately bound up with the enterprise of p’an-chiao or “classifi- 
cation of the teachings"—of the mechanisms behind the historical 
Buddha's expedient adaptation of Buddhist doctrine to the varying cir- 
cumstances and capacities of his audience.?? Yet despite its connection to 
issues of such obvious urgency, kan-ying itself primarily remained an em- 
bedded concept. In only a handful of instances do Buddhist doctrinal 
works single it out as an explicit topic of discussion.’ 

A major exception, however, is to be found in Buddhist literature of a 
very different genre—namely, the "tales of miraculous response" (ying- 
yen chi) which appear with such profusion during the North-South Dy- 
nasties period and early T'ang. These collections principally consist of 
quasi-biographical and episodic testimonials of salvific power organized 
topically around specific Buddhas, bodhisattvas, sütras, pilgrimage sites, 
relics, or images.?* In terms of thematic focus as well as narrative design, 


30. Hui-yüan authored two short treatises on this topic, which are preserved in 
Seng-yu, Hung ming chi, T 52.33b—34a (Ta Huan Hsüan pao-ying lun) and 34b-34c 
(San pao-ying). Discussion of karmic retribution appears in time to disassociate it- 
self from kan-ying terminology, possibly due to the increasing presence of sophis- 
ticated Indian Buddhist epistemologies and models of karmic influence, 
maturation, and recompense. 

31. It is one of the principal themes in Hui-yüan's correspondence with Ku- 
márajiva. See Hui-yüan, Chiu-mo-lo-shih fa-shih ta-i chang, T 45.123b-c, 125a-c, 
127a; especially 129c-130c (Fa-shen kan-ying); also Seng-chao, Chao-lun, T 
45.153a—c (Po-jo wu chih lun) and 158a-b (Seng-chao's letter of reply to Liu 1-min's 
queries on the nature of the Buddha's "formless" essence and powers of salvific 
response). 

32. One of the most influential examples is Tao-sheng's Fa-hua ching shu, HTC 
150. It is also evident in Seng-chao's Chu wei-mo-chieh ching, T no. 1775, Fa-yün's 
Fa-hua ching i-chi, T no. 1715 (see Fa-yün's comments to the Preface and Expedi- 
ent Devices chapter (592a—610c], and in particular the Faith and Understanding 
[631c-645c] and Lifespan of the Tathagata chapters (667c-672a]), and remarks 
of southern Ch'eng-shih lun and Nirvana Stitra exegetes preserved in Pao-liang's 
compendium of early medieval Nirvāna Sūtra commentaries, Ta-pan nieh-p'an 
ching chi-chieh (T no. 1763). See, for example, T 37.3945—398c, where the concept 
of the eternally abiding (ch'ang-chu) Buddha-nature is introduced. 

33. Aside from an extended section on kan-ying in Chih-i's Fa-hua hsüan-i, the 
only other deliberate discussion in a Buddhist work (at least to my knowledge) 
occurs in the Ta-ch'eng ssu-lun hsüan-i of the seventh-century San-lun master 
Chün-cheng. For a survey of these materials see Ikeda Rosan, “Tendai kan'ó shisó 
no seiritsu igi." 

34. For a basic discussion of this genre, its identity, and its features, see Gjert- 
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however, kan-ying—i.e., the responsive interaction between devotee and 
sacred object—functions as the linchpin. In contrast to its more implicit 
presence in doctrinal works, the centrality of the kan-ying concept to this 
particular genre reveals a ubiquitous and profound connection with the 
practical world of ritual worship and devotion. 

Chih-i's applications of kan-ying terminology accord closely with the 
pattern of his contemporaries. The concept is discussed systematically in 
two places—the Fa-hua hsüan-i and the section on bodhicitta from the 
Synopsis of the Mo-ho chih-kuan**—and invoked with regularity through- 
out his longer manuals on the four samádhis. In all of these contexts, kan 
carries the familiar verbal sense of "to stimulate," "to instigate," or "to 
effect” as well as the nominal equivalent of “a stimulus." Ying represents 
its matching "response" or "manifestation." To these, medieval kan-ying 
discourse standardly adds a third term—the noun chi. Han-period think- 
ers postulated the existence of certain "resonantal categories" (lei) among 
the elements of heaven and earth that defined the possibilities of mutual 
stimulus and response between different objects or actions. Chi describes 
the pivotal element in an array of sympathetically related factors that, 
when acted on, will stimulate a given response. Hence it may be rendered 
as "switch," or more abstractly as "impetus" or “catalyst.” In its Buddhist 
context chi is disassociated from such correlative categories as yin-yang 
and the five elemental forces. The Mo-ho chih-kuan and Fa-hua hsüan-i 
equate chi conceptually as well as in binomial compound with yüan ("con- 
tributory circumstances" or "conditions")—the term formally adopted by 
Chinese Buddhists to render the Sanskrit hetu-pratydya or pratityasamut- 
pàda.** Chi thus may be said to denote the locus of causes and conditions 


son, Miraculous Retribution. For a study of the three earliest texts of this genre 
extant today—collections associated with the figure of Kuan-yin from the Eastern 
Chin, Sung, and Liang, respectively—see Makita, Rikuchó Kanzeonégenki no kenkyü. 
For an overview of the origins of Chinese kan-ying thought and its assimilation by 
Chinese Buddhists, see Sharf, “The Treasure Store Treatise (Pao-tsang lun) and the 
Sinification of Buddhism in Eighth Century China." 

35. In both instances Chih-i pointedly takes the notion of kan-ying beyond its 
traditional unilateral sense in which the "stimulus" is initiated by the devotee and 
the "response" follows rather mechanistically from the deity. Through the notion 
of a “resonantal or symbiotic interaction of stimulus and response" (kan-ying tao- 
chiao), Chih-i makes the case for a mysterious immanence of the Buddhadharma 
itself working undetected within the manifest spiritual efforts or "stimuli" of the 
devotee. Various scholars have sought to locate in this concept a theological basis 
for Chih-i's emphasis on ritual veneration and confession. See Fukushima, “Ten- 
dai ni okeru kan'ó no ronri" (esp. p. 256); Ikeda “Tendai kan'ó shisó no seiritsu 
igi" (esp. pp. 107—108). See also Nitta Masa'aki, "Chigi ni okeru bodaishin no seir- 
itsu konkyo ni tsuite" (esp. pp. 274—276); Nitta takes a slightly different perspec- 
tive from that of Fukushima and Ikeda. 

36. In certain later Chinese Buddhist works the expressions chi or chi-yüan of- 
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that constitutes or acts as the efficient "catalyst" behind the action of 
resonantal "stimulation and response" (kan-ying). 

The language of kan-ying is ubiquitous throughout Chih-i's manuals on 
the four samadhis. Basic to the kan-ying infrastructure is the notion of a 
resonantal relationship between deity and devotee. Here we find our- 
selves in a universe much akin to that of the miracle tales. The deities of 
a given rite are represented in terms of the classic scheme of the twofold 
and threefold body of the Buddha or the "eternally abiding" (ch'ang-chu) 
and "historically manifest" Three Jewels—that is, the formless and uni- 
versally coextensive body of dharma and the "response" body (ying-shen) 
of manifest form. The former, activated (kan) by the spiritual efforts of 
deluded beings (or in this case deliberately invoked through ritual), re- 
sponds (ying) in appropriate measure through the expedient vehicle of 
the latter. 

The centrality of this invocatory structure to the four samadhis is illus- 
trated most strikingly in the instructions for mental visualization that ac- 
company key phases of ritual performance. The opening incense 
offering, the invocation sequence, and the sequences for formal venera- 
tion and confession all typically require the aspirant to visualize or invoke 
mentally the presence of the deity, with the understanding that this act— 
accompanied by its appropriate physical gestures—will literally bring the 
deity "face to face" (mien-ch'ien). For instance, the Procedure for the Lotus 
Samadhi Repentance offers the following instruction for formal salutation 
of the deities: “In [this] procedure (fa) for salutation of the Buddhas, one 
mentally recollects with concentrated mind each Buddha that one is ven- 
erating. The dharma-body of this Buddha is all-pervading, like empty 
space. But in response (ying) to sentient beings it manifests (hsien) physical 
form and, thus, receives my salutations as though right before my very 
eyes."?? [n the duly-invoked presence of the deities, the practitioner con- 
fesses his sins, prays for spiritual renewal, and reaffirms his commitment 
to the supreme goal of Buddhahood. Through this realignment with the 
sacred powers the practitioner is enfolded within the grace or sustaining 
power of the Buddhas, and the professed goals of the practice are 
achieved. Hence the entire ritual sequence is not only structured to effect 
a resonantal “face-to-face” interaction with the deity, but the entire con- 


ten appear to be used in the sense of “spiritual capacity” or “ability.” For Chih-i, 
at least, the notion of spiritual capacity is more properly conveyed by the term ken 
(mula), as in “wholesome and unwholesome karmic roots” or “endowment” (shan/ 
o ken). Whereas the latter is substantive and personal, chi-yüan is complex, rela- 
tional, and temporal. The primary difference between the two is apparent in their 
respective metaphorical associations: chi[-yüan] is represented in language of fru- 
ition—as formed or unformed, ripe or unripe. Ken is spoken of as dull or keen, 
wholesome or unwholesome. 
37. Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, T 46.951b29. 
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cept of the rite and its contribution to spiritual progress also hinges 
closely on this metaphor.*? 

Much of this imagery, of course, draws on the Mahàyàna sütras them- 
selves, where "face to face" confession and vows before the Buddhas rep- 
resent the narrative setting for most momentous events on the Mahayana 
path—such as entry into nonretrogressing bodhisattvahood (avatvartya) 
or receipt of the prediction of future Buddhahood (vyákarana).?? Chih-i's 
ritual structures themselves elaborate on this archetypal Buddhist deco- 
rum of the sacred, establishing it as a basic structure through which hier- 
ophany is symbolically organized and engaged. As a case in point, the 
texts of the four samadhis typically subordinate the ultimate ends of sa- 
mádhi and full bodhisattvahood to the removal of sinful obstructions. 
The latter, in turn, is contingent on the ability, through performance of 
rites of veneration and repentance (li-ch'an), to “stimulate the Buddhas 
and sages to descend” (kan [ fo or sheng] hsiang), or to “stimulate the Bud- 
dhas to send forth their radiant light to illumine and remove [sinful ob- 
structions].” Hence obstruction stands in relief against the sacred 
"presence" of the Buddha or enlightenment, and between the two works 
the invocatory choreography of veneration, exaltation, confession, and 
vows. 

But, if Chih-i so persistently sets the ritual efficacy of the four samadhis 
within the framework of kan-ying, what does he see to be the essential 
factors that constitute or contribute to cht, the “causal impetus” or “locus 
of influences” that initiates “stimulus and response”? Here again Chih-i 
does not offer much in the way of systematic discussion of the subject. 
Nevertheless, certain patterns are discernible in his works. In the Proce- 
dure for the Vaipulya Samadhi he singles out two factors that interfere with 
ritual efficacy: “The Buddhas do not speak falsely,” he says. “It is only 


38. The structure of the path as presented in the chapters of the Synopsis itself 
displays this tendency. In lesser chapter 1, arousing the aspiration for enlighten- 
ment is conceived in terms of a “manifestation” (ying) of the Three Jewels initially 
“stimulated” (kan) by the maturation of the practitioner’s “salvific nexus or cir- 
cumstances” (chi). The rites of the four samadhis in lesser chapter 2 represent the 
practices that set the stage for lesser chapter 3, “manifestation or stimulation of 
the great result" (kan ta-kuo)—i.e., enlightenment. With entry into true bodhisatt- 
vahood—i.e., lesser chapter 4—the realized bodhisattva now takes on different 
appearances and freely "devises or generates teachings" (ch'i chiao) in spontaneous 
response (ying) to the stimulus (kan) he receives from other beings. With Lesser 
Chapter 5 the entire operation reverts to the inconceivable totality of Buddha- 
hood. 

39. Wayman, "Purification of Sin in Buddhism by Vision and Confession." 

40. Equations of this sort appear regularly in Chih-i's ritual texts. See, for 
example, Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, T 46.949c13—15, 950b5-7; Fang-teng san-mei 
hsing-fa, T 46.948c18-20; and MHCK, T 46.9224-15. 
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when a person is not wholehearted (chih-hsin) (in his efforts] or the con- 
ditions [of the ritual performance] are not properly met (yüan pu-chii) 
that it is impossible to predict the outcome."*! 

This particular distinction does not appear elsewhere in Chih-i's ritual 
writings, but its two basic provisions are echoed individually on nearly 
every page. The importance of proceeding “as the procedure stipulates” 
(ju fa) is often stressed by Chih-i, as is the need to guard against any 
casualness (ch'ing-hsin), incompleteness (pu-chü, pu-ch'eng), or impropriety 
(pu ju fa) with respect to ritual decorum. Indeed, in such statements we 
find the supreme testimony to the centrality and power of ritual form 
itself. The ritual situation is a potent one, for it places one in the presence 
of the Buddhas. As its highly formalized gestures are the very means by 
which one both constructs and defines proper relationship with the sa- 
cred truths of the Buddhadharma, to be remiss in their observance not 
only renders the rite ineffective (wu li-i) but also invites further sin and 
obstruction. 

The idea of proper ritual observance, in turn, anticipates the impor- 
tance of the second factor mentioned by Chih-i—that is, ^wholehearted- 
ness, or correct mental attitude. Throughout Chih-i's manuals 
"solemnity" (yen-chung), "utmost sincerity" (chih-ch'eng), and "single- 
minded perseverance or wholeheartedness" (i-hsin ching-chin, chih-hsin) 
are stressed as an integral aspect of “proper” ritual gesture, such that 
ritual gesture itself is considered incomplete if the requisite mental. dis- 
position is not fully present. In many respects this kind of sympathetic 
choreographing of mind and body further underscores the formalistic 
character of the four samadhis, especially since the mental typically 
moves to the rhythm of the physical. By the same token, however, when 
one begins to ask just what singlemindedness and sincerity actually entail, 
the mental dimension of performance leads seamlessly into the “in- 
spired” domain of “contemplation of mind and religious principle.” With 
this shift in perspective whole new vistas of interpretation begin to open 
on the animating power and efficacy of the four samadhis. 

This last point brings us to the consideration of a second mode of dis- 
course evident in Chih-i’s works on the four samadhis. This second mode 
distinguishes itself by a tendency to derogate the manifest value and ef- 
ficacy attached to ritual action and emphasize instead the centrality of 
interiorized “contemplation.” In this respect it sets up a certain tension 
within both ritual performance and its interpretation. 

The “contemplative” mode of discourse revolves around yet another 
indigenous Chinese philosophical construct long adapted to Buddhist us- 
age—namely, the distinction between “principle” (li) and “phenomenon” 
or “event” (shih). The terms li and shih appear throughout Chih-i's writ- 


41. Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, T 46.948c19—-20. 
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ings, doctrinal as well as liturgical, and their usage there is consistent with 
that of most other Buddhist thinkers, certain minor points excepted. 
Shih, for Chih-i, designates the "things" and "facts" of ordinary existence, 
conventionally experienced and conventionally understood. Neverthe- 
less, behind the term's manifest sense lies the uniquely Buddhist under- 
standing of "thing" or "fact" as a composite "event"—the momentary 
product of "conditioned origination” (pratityasamutpada) or the complex 
interaction of various subaltern "causes and conditions" (hetu-pratydya). 
Hence it is also "phenomenon" and "phenomenal," in the sense that the 
label shih applied to any datum of experience immediately implies the 
intrinsic presence of a more essential or noumenal perspective. That per- 
spective is represented by li. 

The term & (“principle”)—or hsing-li ("principle of the essential na- 
ture"), as Chih-i often renders it—describes the fundamental reality that 
is the essence of the "phenomenal object or event" (shih). Expressed in 
terms of its analogue in Indian Buddhist tradition, li represents the “ab- 
solute truth" (paramárthasatya) of the inherent “emptiness” (finyatá) or 
"suchness" (tathatà) of all dependently originated phenomena. We must 
take note of the fact, however, that in Chih-i's system of classification of 
Buddhist doctrine (p’an-chiao) no fewer than four different schemes of 
Buddhist truth are distinguished, to which the terms li and shih are ap- 
plied indiscriminately. Thus while the meaning of shih remains fairly con- 
stant (i.e., the domain of conventional experience), the precise meaning 
of li and its relationship to shih can vary considerably depending on con- 
text. This range of possibilities should be borne in mind when approach- 
ing the use of li in contemplative and ritual contexts as well. 

Within the particular framework of ritual and meditative practice, shih 
takes on a narrower semantic focus than the generic "phenomenon," "ac- 
tivity,” or "event" that is the subject of Chih-i's doctrinal discussions. Here 
shih refers specifically to ritual activity, as understood in full conformity 
with its special symbolic content, formal structures, and special order of 
valency. The most significant change, however, is a fundamental shift in 
the function of the two terms. Rather than the descriptive role that we 
find in doctrinal discussions, li and shih themselves become an essential 
part of the ritual performance. That is to say, the rite itself is undertaken 
according to the two modes of li and shih. Thus li and shih are prescrip- 
tive. 

This structure is implicit in nearly all of Chih-i's writings on the four 
samadhis. The locus classicus for the majority of T'ien-t'ai authors, how- 
ever, is Chih-i's Procedure for the Lotus Samadhi Repentance.* In the open- 


42. Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, T 46.949c22—950a15. A second influential treatment 
of this dyad, to which we will refer shortly, occurs at the conclusion of the section 
on the four samadhis in the Synopsis, T 46.18c10—18. 
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ing sections of the text, "single-minded perseverence or application" 
(i-hsin ching-chin) to the ritual dictates and professed goal of the lotus sa- 
madhi is singled out as essential to the rite's success. A formal distinction 
is then introduced between cultivating single-minded perseverence on 
the basis of shih (“ritual form,” "activity") and on the basis of li (“princi- 
ple"). The former is described as, "maintaining single-minded awareness 
at every juncture, attending continuously to one's performance of the 
procedure (fa) at hand without allowing one's attention to wander." As 
such, "When one venerates the Buddhas one must single-mindedly ven- 
erate the Buddhas, with no other thought in mind; and so it goes for 
confession, circumambulation, reciting the sütra, and seated meditation 
as well. One remains single-minded with respect to all of them."** 

The approach of "principle" avails itself of the very same sequence of 
ritual acts (shih), but "single-minded perseverence" is construed quite dif- 
ferently. Focus is shifted from the explicit content and intent of “phe- 
nomenal activity" to the noetic process of cognition and action itself; and, 
through Madhyamaka-style critique of that process, shih is disabused of 
its specifically manifest significance and identified with the underlying 
noumenon of "emptiness" or the "perfect middle." As the text says: 


The practitioner reflects: "No matter what activity I undertake dur- 
ing this period . . . I will maintain full awareness that the mentation 
generated in the course of action is utterly inseparable (lit. nondual] 
from the essential nature of mind." How can this be so? When one 
venerates the Buddha, mind in its essential nature does not arise or 
perish. Just so, it should be known that in performance of any kind 
of phenomenal activity (shih), mind by nature does not experience 
the slightest arising or perishing. Contemplating (kuan) in this fash- 
ion, the practitioner perceives that everything is simply one [single] 
mind. For the nature of mind [and its objects] from the outset have 
always been endowed with this property of oneness.** 


It is important to note that Chih-i is not simply advocating a symbolic 
or figurative "interiorization" of ritual lore here. On the contrary, the 
approach of “principle” is identified explicitly—via such terms as “con- 
templation of mind" (kuan-hsin) or “contemplation of principle" (li- 
kuan)—with the consummate Buddhist “deconstructive” enterprise of the 
contemplation (kuan) of emptiness and the development of liberative wis- 
dom. Under these circumstances, the relationship between ritual activity 
and meditative discernment is reminiscent of the classic Buddhist use of 
kasina or images of the Buddha as a basis (Glambana) for developing 


43. Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, T 46.950a4-6. 
44. Ibid., T 46.950a8—13. 
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“meditative calm and concentration” (samatha) as a prelude to “insight 
contemplation” (vipasyaná). 

The presence of li and shih as integral aspects of ritual performance 
introduces two elements to the four samadhis that contrast strongly with 
the invocatory formalism described earlier. The first of these is a reduc- 
tivism reminiscent of sui-tzu-i: application of the designation shh or "phe- 
nomena” to ritual lore derogates its obligatory and hypervalent status by 
redescribing it in terms that equate it with a generic "phenomenal activ- 
ity.” The contemplative shift introduced by the presence of & further 
identifies the discursive content of ritual action with the very same pro- 
cesses of fictive discrimination and defilement that are responsible for the 
whole of deluded existence itself. Thus not only does the rite itself be- 
come an exercise in delusion of the first order (ritual language and se- 
miological content being the most conventionalized of all conventions), 
but its ultimate success (enlightenment) also appears to involve nothing 
short of a kuan or insight-style exercise aimed at subversion of and lib- 
eration from the very premises of the rite itself. 

The practice of recollection of the Buddha described in the pratyut- 
panna samadhi illustrates this point perfectly. According to the proce- 
dures set forth in the Mo-ho chih-kuan, the form of the Buddha Amitabha 
is mentally visualized while the practitioner concurrently invokes his 
name out loud and circumambulates his altar. Chih-i, on the basis of the 
Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra itself, suggests three factors that contribute to 
the efficacy of this practice: the merits produced by one's observances of 
the disciplinary codes and stipulations of the rite, the sustaining power 
or grace (adhisthána) of the Buddha Amitabha himself, and the power of 
one's own meditative concentration and insight. Together these conspire 
to produce “the samadhi wherein one stands face to face with all the 
Buddhas of the present age" (i.e., pratyutpanna samadhi itself), through 
which the aspirant receives the totality of Buddhadharma and enters 
non-retrogressing bodhisattvahood. Yet the interior contemplation of the 
Buddha on which the rite in good part hinges is an exercise in "con- 
sciousness only" reduction of the first order. Citing the Pratyutpanna-sa- 
mádhi Sütra, Chih-i instructs the practitioner to reflect: “Whence comes 
the Buddha [that I see before me]? (From nowhere. He does not come 
here, and] neither do I go off elsewhere to see him. Whatever I think of, 
I see. It is my mind that creates the Buddha. It is my mind itself seeing 
the mind that sees the mind [or thought] of the Buddha. . . . When there 
are thoughts in the mind it is delusion. When there are no thoughts in 
the mind it is nirvàpa." 5 

This apparent denigration of religious motivation and "works" leads 
us to the second of our two elements: the relegation of ritual to a psycho- 


45. MHCK, T 46.12c20-24. 
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logically therapeutic, as opposed to a formally prescriptive, role. 
Throughout the four samadhis section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, Chih-i of- 
ten suggests that "discernment of mind" (kuan-hsin) or "discernment of 
principle" (li-kuan) is the primary animating factor responsible for suc- 
cessful performance of the samadhi rites. Such an emphasis appears in 
his independent manuals on the four samadhis as well.*6 By way of con- 
trast, the phenomenal dictates of ritual lore and procedure are styled 
“phenomenal techinques that assist awakening or the path" (shth-hsiang 
chu-tao fang-fa). Thus ritual form becomes a therapeutic expedient, 
whose essential role is psychological service to the interiorized contem- 
plation of mind and principle. Dhàrani incantations, recitation of sütras, 
and veneration and confession before the Buddhas—central ingredients 
of the rites of the four samadhis—are routinely prescribed in T’ien-t’ai 
meditative theory as "antidotes" (tui-chih) to impediments brought on by 
demons (máras) or evil karmic influences. The ritual sequence of invo- 
cation, salutation, confession, transfer of merits, and profession of vows 
performed "face to face" before the Buddhas is itself presented as an 
orchestration of great cathartic power capable of calling up and expelling 
(tung-chang) the most stubborn psychological obstructions.*" Indeed, op- 
erating through most of Chih-i's writings on meditation we find an un- 
written rule of thumb, where the heavier the impediment or the less 
advanced one is in practice, the heavier the use of ritual form and struc- 
ture; the lighter the impediment and more skilled in practice, the less 
need there is for such "expedient" manipulations.*? This distinction like- 
wise resonates with the differentiation between "keen capacity" (li-ken) 
and "dull capacity" (tun-ken), which often carries polemical overtones, as 
when it is used to qualify the relationship between elite and vulgar reli- 
gious practice or sectarian ideological stances. Putting the whole picture 
together, Chih-i states in one of the most celebrated passages of the Syn- 
opsis chapter: 


The four forms of samadhi differ in explicit procedure (fang-fa) but 
are the same in their contemplation of principle (li-kuan). Basically 
the procedures found in the foregoing three practices [i.e., other 
than sui-tzu-i) make liberal use of ancillary techniques designed to 
assist [realization of ] the way (chu-tao fa-men). (In so doing) they also 


46. On occasion the term kuan-hui "wisdom or insight born of discernment" is 
counterposed with "phenomenal activity" (shih) in place of "discernment of prin- 
ciple or mind." See, for example, Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin ch'an-fa, Chin-kuang-ming 
ch'an-fa, and Fang-teng ch'an-fa in Kuo-ching pai-lu, T 46.795b16, 796a4, and 
796b22, respectively. 

47. See Stevenson, "The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms of Samadhi,” pp. 401—418, on 
the characteristics of the confessional element. 

48. See ibid., pp. 130-140. 
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set in motion obstructions to the way. As [the samadhi of] freely 
following one’s thought is comparatively meager in the use of such 
procedures, it produces this situation to a lesser degree. Now, if one 
understands [a practice] solely in terms of the supportive role that 
its given procedures ( fang-fa) are alleged to play, then its phenom- 
enal [ritual] program (shih-hsiang) will prove ineffective [in prompt- 
ing realization of the way]. But if one understands contemplation of 
principle (di-kuan), there will be no phenomenal feature (shth-hsiang) 
that will not penetrate [to realization]. Again, if one does not grasp 
the basic idea behind this contemplation of principle, even the assis- 
tance to the way promised by these phenomenal features will not 
prove successful. However, once one understands contemplation of 
principle, the samadhis associated with these phenomenal programs 
will be achieved effortlessly. Individuals who cultivate the way pri- 
marily on the basis of phenomenal content will be able to apply 
themselves effectively while inside the sanctuary but will not be able 
to maintain this when they come out. In the case of the [samādhi] 
of freely following one's thought (sui-tzu-i), however, there is no 
break [between the two]. It is only in the first three samadhis that 
explicit procedures are employed; but the contemplation of princi- 
ple runs through all four.*? 


With this passage Chih-i concludes his discussion of the four samádhis. 
In so doing he offers a morphology of religious praxis in which discern- 
ment of "principle" represents the central animating power. By contrast, 
the "phenomenal" content of ritual praxis is demoted to a status no dif- 
ferent from that of any other form of conscious discrimination—at best 
an expedient to entice the spiritually naive, at worst an object of misdi- 
rected belief and bondage. We are back again, it would seem, to a model 
of religious cultivation tailored closely to the highly rationalistic sui-tzu-i. 


The Home-Mountain and Off-Mountain Debates of the Sung 


In discussing the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Chih-i's ritual manuals, I have de- 
liberately accentuated the tension between the invocatory and contempla- 
tive modes of T'ien-t'ai practice in order to clarify the lines along which 
they are played out as competing ideologies in later T'ien-t'ai history. 
Indeed, the problematic of the relative importance of cultic practice ver- 
sus contemplative discernment was at the heart of the debates that ani- 
mated the T'ien-t'ai tradition during the Sung dynasty (960-1279). 

The tenth-century revival of T'ien-t'ai teaching in southeast China in- 
itiated a series of broad-reaching debates over doctrine and practice that 
repeatedly polarized the T'ien-t'ai community for the next 300 years. 


49. MHCK, T 46.18c10-18. 
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These debates, referred to in T'ien-t'ai sectarian literature as the "home- 
mountain" (shan-chia) and "off-mountain" (shan-wai) controversies, are 
commonly distinguished into two historical phases. The earlier of these 
two exchanges was sparked by writings of the off-mountain master Tz'u- 
kuang Wu-en (912—986) and perpetuated intermittently through several 
generations of Wu-en's successors—notably, the masters Feng-hsien 
Yüan-ch'ing (d. 997), Fan-t'ien Ch'ing-chao (963-1017), Ku-shan Chih- 
yüan (976-1022), and their immediate disciples. The home-mountain 
position was defined and championed primarily by Ssu-ming Chih-li 
(960-1028) and a handful of close disciples. The controversy itself 
spanned the greater part of his career and provided the most important 
impetus shaping his thought and works. The second series of exchanges 
were internal to the emergent home-mountain line of Chih-li itself. Ba- 
sically they comprise two separate (although not wholly unrelated) 
events: an initial controversy prompted by the “defection” of one of 
Chih-li's most promising disciples, Cha-ch'uan Jen-yüeh (992-1064), to a 
modified off-mountain position, followed several decades later by a sec- 
ond shift in doctrinal loyalties on the part of an eminent third-generation 
descendant of Chih-li, Shen-chih Ts’ung-i (1042-1091). 

The terms "home-mountain" and "off-mountain" are highly polemi- 
cized labels that did not actively enter the T'ien-t'ai lexicon until the thir- 
teenth century, when descendants of Chih-li succeeded in establishing 
him as the “mid-period reviver” (chung-hsing) of the orthodox legacy of 
Chan-jan.*? Although the labels testify to the formative impact that these 
controversies had on later T'ien-t'ai identity, they also lend a misleading 
sense of partisanship and finality to a situation that was far less rigidly 
delineated than we might imagine. All parties involved shared a common 
patriarchal history, scriptural canon, institutions, and system of thought 
and practice. Despite their exegetical squabbles, there is no indication 
that any one faction ever thought to compel the other to forfeit its right 
to identify with the T'ien-t'ai heritage.5! Moreover, as Andò Toshio has 
shown, views perilously close to those of the notorious off-mountain fig- 
ures appeared frequently in the home-mountain camp without causing 


50. See the construction of lineal houses in the thirteenth-century histories Fo- 
tsu t'ung-chi (T 49.194a-b, 241a) and Shih-men cheng-t'ung (HTC 130.826b—833b, 
841a-848a). This hagiographical and historiographical feat was accomplished 
mainly by monks of the Kuang-chih (i.e., Chih-p'an and Tsung-hsiao) and Nan- 
ping (K'o-kuan, Tsung-yin) lines descended from Chih-li. See Shimaji, Tendai kyé- 
gaku-shi, pp. 319-322; see also Ando, Tendai shisó-shi, pp. 137—150, 194—238. 

51. This is even evident in the treatment that the off-mountain groups receive 
in later histories such as Shih-men cheng-t'ung (sce HTC 130.826-833, 841—846) 
and Fo-tsu t'ung-chi (See T 49.204a—205b, 241a—242c). Although peripheral to the 
main line, they are nevertheless included within the sectarian fold. 
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any particular stir.*? It is thus better to think of the controversies of the 
early Sung not so much as full-fledged internecine rivalries as the explo- 
ration of diverse interpretive possibilities at a time when the strict ideo- 
logical boundaries imposed by later T’ien-t’ai historians had not yet been 
clearly drawn. 

The early home-mountain and off-mountain exchanges began with a 
disagreement over which of two divergent recensions of a treatise on the 
Sütra of Golden Light (Suvarnaprabhdsa Sütra) was the authentic version 
composed by Chih-i. This seemingly innocuous text-critical dispute hid 
in its depths substantial rifts in the interpretation of T'ien-tai thought 
and practice. In short order the original occasion for conflict reticulated 
into some half dozen points of intense theoretical issue, several of which 
generated a continuing literary exchange between the different figures 
involved. Over the four decades that followed, Chih-li defined the prin- 
cipal center of the home-mountain camp. From the start, however, the 
off-mountain masters were considerably more dispersed, both in person- 
nel as well as outlook—a situation that at times makes it difficult (and 
even potentially misleading) to speak of a systematic off-mountain pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, certain common motifs and.strategies of interpreta- 
tion are detectable. 

The off-mountain position is characterized by the tendency to read 
Chih-i and Chan-jan from a strongly tathágatagarbha-oriented perspec- 
tive. This interpretation was often substantiated with borrowings from 
such works as the apocrypha! Strarigama Sūtra (Shou-leng-yen ching) and 
the Awakening of Faith (Ta-sheng ch'i-hsin lun)?! as well as the sophisticated 
syntheses of Ch'an and Hua-yen promulgated by Ch'ing-liang Ch'eng- 
kuan (738-839) and Kuei-feng Tsung-mi (780—841).** Taking Chih-i's 
famous metaphor of the "three-thousand realms in an instant of 
thought” (i-nien san-ch'ien), off-mountain masters equated the "single in- 
stant of thought" with the boundless and undifferentiated suchness that 
is the intrinsic nature of mind and phenomenal existence. Adopting an 
expression that originated with the Ch'an master Shen-hui and was fur- 
ther developed by Tsung-mi, they dubbed it "the single instant of 
thought as pure numinal awareness" (i-nien ling-chih).5* In terms of med- 


52. Andé, Tendai shisó-shi, pp. 37-41. 

53. Ta-fo-ting ju-lai mi-yin hsiu-cheng liao-i chu p'u-sa wan-hsing shou-leng-yen ching, 
T no. 945, and Ta-sheng ch'i-hsin lun, T no.1666. Both are important sources for 
Chinese tathágatagarbha thought, especially during the late T'ang and Sung. 

54. For the definitive study of Tsung-mi's life and thought, see Gregory, 
Tsung-mi and the Sinification of Buddhism. 

55. See Ando, Tendai-gaku, p. 338. These views of mind are set forth most 
clearly in the two opening sections of Yüan-ch'ing's Shih pu-erh men shih chu chih 
(on the topics of “elucidation of the nondual reality of mind only" and "elucida- 
tion of conditioned origination based on misperception and enlightenment to the 
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itative theory, this position translated into a subitism reminiscent of de- 
velopments in the "southern" schools of Ch'an. Chih-i's perfect and 
sudden calming and contemplation (yüan-tun chih-kuan) came to be de- 
fined as "contemplation of the true mind" (chen-hsin kuan), where simple 
"awareness" (chih) of the true nature itself constituted the driving force 
of religious praxis and any additional effort at cultivation or reliance on 
the written word (including such canonical works as the Mo-ho chih-kuan) 
was eschewed as fruitless. 

Concerning the role of the four samadhis and their ritual and cultic 
programs, the off-mountain master Ch'ing-chao asserts unequivocably 
that only the approach of what he calls “immediate practice" (yüeh-hsing) 
of discernment of principle (4-kuan) can “effect realization proper" (hsiu- 
cheng).*5 Without this essential animating insight, neither “phenomenal 
ritual form" (shih-hsiang) nor manipulation of “dharmas and their marks” 
( fa-hsiang)? can accomplish this end.°* Since “only the contemplation of 
'immediate practice' directly reveals the essential nature," Ch'ing-chao 
reasons, "one may dispense with the contemplation of mind on the basis 
of dharmas (and phenomenal distinctions]."5? 

By contrast, the ritual manuals and references to the four samàdhis 
that abound in the writings of Chih-li, Tsun-shih, and their home-moun- 
tain compatriots are all but absent from the records of the off-mountain 
masters. Since the literary legacy of the off-mountain masters has not 
fared well at the hand of later tradition, however, it is difficult to say 
whether this situation reflects a complete disavowal of traditional forms 
of cultic practice on the part of the off-mountain lines. Nonetheless, it is 


dharmadhátu"), HTC 100.108a-111a. For a discussion of Shen-hui's notion of 
"numinal knowing" and its development in the thought of Tsung-mi, see Greg- 
ory, "Tsung-mi and the Single Word 'Awareness' (chih)." 

56. The early off-mountain demonstration of this point was achieved primarily 
through a tripartite expansion of the distinction between li and shih derived from 
Chan-jan's Chih-kuan i-li: (1) the approach of "immediate practice" (ytieh-hsing), 
which is “equivalent to the marvelous contemplation of principle (i) itself,” (2) 
contemplation “based on dharmas and their marks" (yüeh-fa-hsiang), and (3) con- 
templation or practice that "resorts to phenomenal (ritual and cultic] distinctions" 
(t'o-shih-hsiang). The latter two categories are both shih or "phenomenal" ap- 
proaches to practice. The first of the three categories alone is equated with the 
instantaneous contemplation of principle (l) or the “true mind"; see Chan-jan, 
Chih-kuan i-li, T 46.458a10-16. The scheme is applied at length in the off-moun- 
tain sections of the Ssu-ming shih-i shu, the record of Chih-li's ten-point refutation 
of the early off-mountain masters Yüan-ch'ing and Ch'ing-chao. 

57. Contemplation of "dharmas and marks" here refers specifically to the elab- 
orate contemplations set forth in the ten modes of discernment of the MHCK. 

58. Ssu-ming shih-i shu, T 46.832b11—13 and 842c13-15. 

59. Ibid., T 46.8329-13. 
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clear that the off-mountain masters placed such lore low on the ladder 
of spiritual capacity and praxis. Yüan-ch'ing and Ch'ing-chao, for in- 
stance, consider ritual structure and cult as little more than a didactic 
metaphor to inspire the novice practitioner to "orient himself to a proper 
understanding of the foundation of true practice" or a mnemonic tag to 
encourage old hands at contemplation "not to forget the fundamental 
[thrust] of cultivation."9? In short, its function is little different from that 
of reading scripture. 

Such a stance pushes the off-mountain understanding of the four sa- 
madhis in the distinct direction of sui-tzu-i and the view of some of the 
modern scholars cited earlier. Cultic lore and procedure cease to be cen- 
trally defining features of the four samádhis; and in their stead a simple 
physical regimen—especially constant sitting—is singled out for the sup- 
port (yüan) it provides to an interiorized discernment of principle (li). 
The cloisters of the four samadhis themselves are considered mainly the 
domain of the novice, who employs them in an initial struggle to achieve 
the leap of faith and insight that will establish him in the "contemplation 
of the true mind.” After this principle of “numinal awareness" (ling-chih) 
has been duly activated, the real brunt of cultivation devolves around the 
single practice of sui-tzu-i, through which one proceeds from the seques- 
tered to the open, from the interior (nei) to the exterior (wai), and melds 
numinal insight with the manifold activities of daily life.5! 

Chih-li objects to the off-mountain treatment of the four samadhis on 
several grounds, not the least of which is their disregard for patriarchal 
precedent set forth in such works as the Mo-ho chih-kuan and Chih-i's rit- 
ual manuals.®? Chih-li's critique does not stop here, however, but ulti- 
mately takes its stance in a fervent affirmation of the intrinsic potency of 
ritual cult itself. To this end he deliberately counters the off-mountain 
position with a forceful assertion that the ritual programs and lore of the 
four samádhis in and of themselves can effect full enlightenment, “with- 
out having to await [formal] pursuit of calming and contemplation (to 
achieve their effect]."*? In proof of his point he frequently cites Chih-i's 
Procedure for the Lotus Samadhi Repentance, where it is claimed that the 
highest form of realization is accessible through "mere ritual recitation 
of the Lotus Sütra, without entering into samadhi." 


60. Ibid., T 46.832b22-25, 843b19-23. 

61. Ibid., T 46.838c6—839c18. This scheme of practice is, again, based on a key 
discussion of sui-tzu-i and its relationship to li and shih developed in Chan-jan's 
Chih-kuan i-li, T 46.452a20—b14. 

62. Ssu-ming shih-i shu, T 46.845c23—27. 

63. This capacity he limits to those with keen spiritual endowments; ibid., T 
46.843b10-11. 

64. Ibid., T 46.843b15—18. See also Chih-li, Ch'ien shou yen ta-pei hsin chou hsing- 
fa, T 46.978a21-22. The phrase comes originally from the Kuan p’u-hsien p'u-sa 
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Doubtless this enthusiasm for cultic practice finds an immediate par- 
allel in the extraordinary attention that the practice of the four samadhis 
receives in the personal lives of Chih-li and his compatriot, Tsun-shih, as 
well as in their communities.55 Such evidence suggests that Chih-li's im- 
passioned defense of the four samadhis in the home-mountain/off- 
mountain debates echoes the voice of a seasoned devotee rather than that 
of a calculating patriarchal theologian. Still, Chih-li's interest in the sote- 
riological value of ritual is not without its resonances in other aspects of 
his thought, which makes it difficult (and certainly unwise) to separate 
Chih-li the religious practitioner from Chih-li the scholar arbitrarily. One 
such liaison between doctrinal theory and ritual praxis may be seen in 
Chih-li's attempt to read the classic T'ien-t'ai formula of "three thousand 
realms in an instant of thought" (i-nien san-ch'ien) as an outright affirma- 
tion of the ontological value of form and particularity. Chih-li's prede- 
cessors and the off-mountain opponents tended toward a tathà- 
gatagarbha-based model of perfection, where the inconceivable “encom- 
passment'" (chü) of the three thousand is posited in terms of an undiffer- 
entiated suchness of mind (hsin-chii), from which all fictions of 
particularity arise and within which they are ultimately resolved. By con- 
trast, Chih-li gravitated toward a theory of "encompassment [of totality] 
within particulate features themselves” (hsiang-chii), such that in each and 
every mark, "all marks manifest simultaneously in perfect repleteness" 
(hsiang hsiang wan-ran).® Such an affirmation of the intrinsic sanctity of 
form would seem to hold great promise for ritual practice. But to appre- 
ciate this connection, it is best to turn to a different yet closely related 
area of Chih-li's thought—namely, the speculations on the immanence of 
the Buddha that are developed in his Pure Land writings, especially 
those works in which he critiques positions reminiscent of the later off- 
mountain figure, Cha-ch'uan Jen-yüeh. 

The cult of Amitabha and the hope of rebirth in his Pure Land of 
Sukhavati were endemic to the rites of the four samadhis even in Chih- 
i's day. However, these elements tended to hold second place to the 


hsing-fa ching (T 9.389c22-24) and appears in Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i at T 
46.953c28. 

65. See also the biographies of Chih-li and Tsun-shih in Ssu-ming tsun-che chiao- 
hsing lu (T 46.917b-918a, 919b-920a) and Shih-men cheng-t'ung (HTC 130.763b- 
768a, 834a-838a). 

66. This development is discussed at length by Andó Toshio in his Tendai shogu 
shisó and Tendai shisó-shi. See also Hibi, Tódai Tendai-gaku kenkyü, pp. 315-381. 

67. Amitabha is the central deity of the pratyutpanna samadhi. On the basis of 
the Pratyuptpanna-samádhi Sütra, the MHCK alludes to the possibility of rebirth in 
Sukhavati. Similarly, Chih-i's Procedure for the Lotus Samádhi Repentance (Fa-hua 
san-mei ch'an-i, T 46.953b23-25) concludes with a generic prayer or vow to be 
welcomed into Sukhávati by Amitàbha at the time of death. Around the time of 
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more immediate goal of samadhi and realization of the liberative vision 
of the middle truth. With the emergence of a distinctive Pure Land spir- 
ituality during the T'ang, specific interest in Amitabha and his realm of 
Sukhàvati became increasingly pronounced in T’ien-t’ai circles, as it did 
in Ch'an and other traditions as well. By the time of the T'ien-t'ai revival 
at the end of the tenth century, Pure Land-oriented repentance and vi- 
sualization rites were regularly included in the cultic repertoire of the 
four samàdhis. 

Three principal sources provided the basis for these new rites: the 
sixteen® contemplations of the popular Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching (Sütra 
on the Visualization of the Buddha Amitayus) and two T'ang-period 
T'ien-t'ai Pure Land treatises falsely attributed to Chih-i—i.e., the Ching- 
tu shih-i lun (Treatise [Elucidating] Ten Doubts About the Pure Land) 
and Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching shu (Commentary to the Sütra on the Vi- 
sualization of the Buddha Amitáyus).9 Through their common tendency 
to promote the specific soteriological end of rebirth in Sukhávati within 
the generalized framework of samadhic contemplation of the Buddha, 
these works heightened the inherent tension between cult ritual and 
meditative discernment in the four samadhis and occasioned further con- 
troversies. 

The falling out between Chih-li and Jen-yüeh, which precipitated the 
latter's departure and his subsequent "expulsion" as an off-mountain 
renegade, centered around precisely such an issue.?? As the story would 
have it, a dispute developed between Jen-yüeh and his brother disciple 
Chih-kuang Shang-hsien (d.u.) over the nature of the Amitàbha medita- 
tion expounded in the Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching. Ostensibly it centered 
around the key passage in the eighth contemplation, in which the prac- 
titioner (after having established the visualization of the Buddha's image) 
is instructed to reflect, “This mind creates the Buddha (shih hsin tso fo). 


Chan-jan, Amitabha also became the central deity of the one-practice samadhi. 
For discussion of these points and subsequent Pure Land developments in T'ang 
period T'ien-t'ai, see Ando, “Tendai Chigi no jódokyo." 

68. Some traditions identify the number of contemplations as thirteen. T'ien- 
t'ai includes the descriptions of the three basic grades of rebirth, thereby making 
a total of sixteen. 

69. Chih-i, Ching-t'u shih-i lun, T no. 1961, and Chih-i, Kuan wu-liang-shou fo 
ching shu, T no. 1750 (in one fascicle), not to be confused with Shan-tao's (613- 
681) famous four-fascicle commentary of the same tide (T no. 1753). For details 
concerning these two works and the date of their composition, see Sató, Tendai 
daishi no kenkyü, pp. 567—601 and 619—643. 

70. Jen-yüeh, originally one of the most promising disciples of Chih-li, con- 
tributed substantially to Chih-li's critiques of the off-mountain masters before 
he changed his position and parted ways with Chih-li. Later tradition especially 
castigates him for his betrayal of the relationship between master and disciple. 
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This mind is the Buddha (shih Asin shih fo)."! Chan-jan, commenting on 
a similar passage in the four samadhis section of the Mo-ho chih-kuan, 
waffies on the issue of whether visions of the Buddha seen in samadhi 
are mind-created (i.e., hallucinatory) or revelatory manifestations of the 
Buddhas themselves, thereby admitting both possibilities." Jen-yüeh, 
however, maintained that the eidetic image of Sukhavati and the Buddha 
Amitabha perceived in meditation is nothing but a deluded projection of 
the mind—a simulacrum intended to do no more than demonstrate the 
"mind-only" nature of existence and the intrinsic enlightenment of the 
mind itself. Hence he characterized Pure Land practice as a technique to 
"subsume the Buddha within the mind" (she-fo kuei-hsin). Shang-hsien is 
alleged to have taken the opposite stance, stressing the primacy of the 
Buddha over the subjective mind with the notion that “one subsumes the 
mind within the Buddha" (she-hsin kuei-fo). Chih-li, who was asked to ad- 
judicate, emphasized the notion of the perfect interfusion and equality 
of the "three dharmas"—the Buddha, the subjective mind, and sentient 
beings—and dismissed both positions as extreme.?? 

Although the tale is probably apocryphal, the positions attributed to 
the three mirror the range of interpretations characteristic of Pure Land 
discourse of the period. Shang-hsien's thesis, for example, is reminiscent 
of Shan-tao's own views on the Amitàbha visualization of the Kuan wu- 
liang-shou fo ching."* More importantly, it is echoed among various Sung 
T'ien-t'ai masters—such as Tsun-shih and descendants in the line of 
Chih-li's disciple Shen-chao Pen-ju (982-1051)—known for their impas- 
sioned devotion to Amitabha and the goal of rebirth in the Pure Land.?* 
Jen-yüeh's stance conforms not only to the basic “mind-only” view of the 
off-mountain monks but also to the position commonly espoused by any 
number of Ch'an masters of the day, including the eminent Ch'ang-lu 
Tsung-tse.”6 


71. Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching, T 12.343a21. 

72. See MHCK, T 46.12c20-24, and Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch'uan-hung chüeh, T 
46.187b11-24. 

73. The tale appears in biographies of Jen-yüeh and accounts of his contro- 
versy with Chih-li; see Ando, Tendai-gaku, pp. 352, 360-367; Fo-tsu t'ung-chi, T 
49.193b; and Ssu-ming tsun-che chiao-hsing lu, T 46.916b. 

74. Shan-tao states in his Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching shu (T 37.267a4—6): 
"There are some practitioners who ... make [this meditation] into a conscious- 
ness-only contemplation of the dharma body or a contemplation of the Buddha- 
nature that is pure in its essential self-nature. Their interpretations are truly in 
error." 

75. See Ando, Tendai shisó-shi, pp. 60-80 and 127-130. 

76. For a biography of Tsung-tse and discussion of his Pure Land interests, see 
Bielefeldt, Dógen's Manuals of Zen, pp. 66—70. For additional studies of Sung 
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Chih-li objected to any view that would fracture the perfect interfusion 
of the three dharmas of Buddha, mind, and sentient being or would oth- 
erwise docetically divide the omnipresence and omniscience of Buddha- 
hood into a formless body of enlightened dharma-esssence and a 
phenomenal body of manifest response. Such interpretations he dis- 
missed as reflecting the inferior tathagatagarbha-oriented teaching of the 
"separate doctrine" (pieh-chiao) rather than the true "perfect teaching" 
(yüan-chiao). In keeping with his multiperspectival view of the perfect 
middle—i.e., his notion of the mutual encompassment of totality within 
individual marks (Asiang-chü)—Chih-li advocated an equally dynamic 
concept of the Buddha, where “the three bodies [of dharma-essence, ret- 
ribution, and manifest response] marvelously interpenetrate, such that 
any one is simultaneously identical with all three.”’’ In the course of fur- 
ther controversy with Jen-yüeh and others on this same subject, Chih-li 
came to the radical assertion that both the dharma body (fa-shen) and the 
highest domain of the Buddha (i.e., the "realm of eternal quiescence and 
radiance," ch'ang-chi-kuang-t'u) are not an undifferentiated suchness but 
an inconceivable totality in which the marks of phenomenal existence are 
preserved replete within them ( fa-shen yu-hsiang, chi-kuang yu-hsiang). 

This emphasis on the immanence of Buddhahood within phenomenal 
existence held significant implications for the efficacy of ritual and cultic 
form as well, implications that Chih-li exploited in his discussions of the 
sixteen contemplations of Amitabha and the other rites of the four sa- 
madhis. On the basis of his peculiar reading of the T'ien-t'ai notion of 
the inseparability of Buddha, mind, and sentient being, Chih-li advo- 
cated a unique "resonance of stimulus and response" (kan-ying tao-chiao) 
that operated between contemplation of the mind and contemplation of 
the Buddha, such that mental contemplation of the "phenomenal" fea- 
tures (shih) of Amitabha Buddha's form (known as cheng or “primary 
[form]") and the Pure Land (known as i or “environmental setting”) has 
the power to "stimulate" (kan) the “nature of Buddha qua mind” to “man- 
ifest” (ying) as the "vision of wondrous principle" (miao-li-kuan).”® As 
Chih-i explains in his subcommentary to the Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching 
shu: 


period Ch'an figures with Pure Land interests see Andó, Tendai shisó-shi, pp. 
127-130, 335-336. 

77. Chih-li, Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching shu miao-tsung ch'ao, T 37.221c16. 
(Hereafter cited as Miao-tsung ch'ao.) The text is a subcommentary to the Commen- 
tary on the Sūtra of the Visualization of Buddha Amitàyus attributed to Chih-i. Accord- 
ing to the Ssu-ming tsun-che chiao-hsing lu (T 46.858a), it was composed in 1021, 
some years after Jen-yüeh had departed. 

78. See Chih-li, Kuan-ching jung-hsin chieh (in Ssu-ming tsun-che chiao-hsing lu), T 
46.866b. 
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The Mahayana practitioner knows that one's own mind contains 
within it the nature of all the Buddhas. Taking [mind] as the ground 
or sphere [of discernment] and cultivating [mindful recollection of ] 
the Buddha [on its basis], the features of the Buddha thereupon 
appear. Here [in the sixteen discernments] we contemplate the 
primary [form] and environmental [setting] of Amitabha as the ob- 
ject of discernment. [This practice] perfumes the essential nature of 
mind, and the primary [form of the Buddha] and environmental 
[realm] of Sukhavad inherently replete within the mind manifest 
due to this perfuming.?? 


Then again, anticipating the objections of persons who would exclude 
the phenomenal features of cult (skih) altogether from the domain of the 
inconceivable three truths (li), Chih-li remarks in his Kuan-ching jung-hsin 
chieh (Explanation of the Interfusion of Mind [and Buddha-visualization] 
in the Sutra on the Visualization [of the Buddha Amitàyus]): 


People suspect that the [principle of the] three views would be im- 
peded by the visualization of the [phenomenal] primary form and 
environmental setting [of Amitayus and Sukhavati]. Here I will say 
outright that the three views [themselves] are able to manifest this 
form and setting. As the three contemplations gradually increase in 
strength, the primary form and environmental setting become pro- 
gressively clearer. Because they share a common substance within 
the one mind, they mutually issue forth [with it].9? 


For Chih-li the entire cultic program of the sixteen contemplations of the 
Sütra on the Visualization of the Buddha Amitéyus—from the contemplation 
of the setting sun and vaidurya terrain, to the phenomenal details of the 
nine grades of rebirth—becomes a vehicle for discernment of principle 
(li-kuan). This differs from Jen-yüeh and various other Sung figures of 
the "mind-only" persuasion, who advocated that either all sixteen con- 
templations or all but the ninth contemplation of Amitàbha's inconceiv- 
able form and radiance were “phenomenal.”®! 

The possibilities that this line of thinking held for affirming the invoc- 
atory side of ritual practice are demonstrated in various ways in Chih-li's 
writings. Essential to understanding Chih-li's views on this subject is a 
qualitative distinction that he makes between cultic phenomenal content 


79. Chih-li, Miao-tsung ch'ao, T 37.197c. 

80. In Ssu-ming tsun-che chiao-hsing lu, T 46.867b. The treatise was composed in 
1014, apparently prior to Jen-yüeh's departure. See ibid., T 46.857c. 

81. See Shioiri Ryódó, "Chó-Só Tendai ni okeru jissen-men no kósatsu," p. 79. 
Off-mountain figures such as Yüan-ch'ing, Ch'ing-chao, and Chih-yüan dismissed 
all sixteen discernments as "phenomenal." See Nakayama Shok6, “Chd-S6 Tendai 
to jodokyó," p. 207. 
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that is conducive to principle (shun-li shih-hsiang) and profane phenome- 
nal content that contravenes principle (ni-li shih-hsiang). The former— 
exemplified by the sacred iconography of Amitàbha and the Pure 
Land—resonates with the principle of the perfect middle and hence has 
the power to invoke principle when engaged. But the latter, because it 
involves "defiled and obstructed features" (jan-ai chih hsiang) that are 
solely the product of the samsaric mind, is not only powerless to manifest 
principle but must also ultimately be refuted and transformed. "When 
one engages phenomena in a way that contravenes principle," Chih-li 
tells us, "then illumination causes those phenomena to be effaced. But if 
contemplation proceeds in conformity with principle, it actually causes 
[phenomena] to become fully replete."5? 

Chih-li attributes the same invocatory potential to the cultic lore of the 
other rites of the four samadhis. Thus the Lotus Sutra in the lotus repen- 
tance and the dharani incantations and visualizations in the Avalokite- 
$vara and vaipulya repentances are all classed as phenomena conducive 
to principle. The one notable exception is the practice of sui-tzu-i, which 
is excluded from the fold by the fact that it possesses no such cultic con- 
tent or invocatory potential, being grounded in the discernment of "de- 
filed" activities.’ 

Chih-li's position contrasts strongly with that of his compatriots in the 
off-mountain camp. He reevaluates the simplistic distinction between li 
as an interiorized principle of enlightenment and shih as deluded dis- 
crimination or "outer" activity, thereby giving special status to the semi- 
otic content of cult and affirming the invocatory function of "stimulus 
and response" (kan-ying). This emphasis carries over into the liturgical 
forms and syntax that provide the structure for ritual performance as 
well. Much in keeping with his passion for the practices of the four sa- 
mádhis, Chih-li’s writings repeatedly stress the necessity for what he calls 
"the conjoined cultivation of primary and ancillary (techniques]" (cheng- 
chu ho-hsing or cheng-chu shuang-hsing)—that is, the coordinated use of 
“phenomenal” ritual forms of veneration and confession with “discern- 
ment of principle.”* Speaking of the Amitabha rites, for example, Chih- 
li explains: "Contemplation of the marvelous is primary; purificatory acts 
[of confession, and the like] are ancillary. When primary and ancillary 
are cultivated in unison, one can manifest (kan) the four levels of Pure 
Land and perceive the threefold body of Amitabha.”®> The frequency of 


82. Kuan-ching jung-hsin chieh (in Ssu-min tsun-che chiao-hsing lu), T 46.867b. 

83. See ibid., T 46.866b and 867b; see also Miao-tsung ch'ao, T 37.195b, 202b. 

84. See, for example, his preface to the Miao-tsung ch'ao, T 37.195c2—4; and 
Hsiu-ch'an yao-chih (Ssu-ming tsun-che chiao-hsing lu), T 46.868b21—23 and 869b12— 
18. 

85. Chih-li, Miao tsung ch'ao, T 37.196c. 
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such statements, combined with Chih-li's promotion of the ritual manuals 
of the four samadhis, has prompted Shioiri Ryódó and others to single 
out this emphasis on ritual penance as one of the distinguishing features 
of Chih-li's thought on religious practice.95 

The positions on the four samadhis and ritual cult that we have out- 
lined here are historically specific to the series of home-mountain and 
off-mountain controversies that split the T'ien-t'ai tradition during the 
Sung period. As two discontinuous moments in T’ien-t’ai history, when 
differing interpretive stances were carved out of a single collective dis- 
course, they illustrate the way in which ambiguities within the Mo-ho chih- 
kuan continued to play themselves out as fundamental paradigms that 
shaped T'ien-t'ai discourse. Even identifying these positions too narrowly 
with a given historical event—such as the home-mountain and off-moun- 
tain debates—runs the risk of historicizing a process that is essentially 
paradigmatic in nature. As Ando Toshio has noted in his monumental 
studies of Sung-period T'ien-t'ai, the off-mountain and home-mountain 
ideologies were not nearly so demarcated from one another as their la- 
bels imply. For, indeed, there are numerous instances in which views typ- 
ical of the off-mountain figures or the alleged Pure Land essentialist 
Chih-kuang Shang-hsien appear among Chih-li's descendants without 
touching off any cry of heterodoxy. 

The two modes of discourse that we have emphasized in our discussion 
of T'ien-t'ai religious practice also resonate closely with other well-known 
dichotomies in Chinese Buddhism, including that between Ch'an and 
Pure Land and the attendant distinction between "elite" and "popular" 
Buddhism. Such categories rest as much on the normative conventions 
of East Asian Buddhist historiography as they do on the "projections" of 
modern Western scholars. A growing recognition of both facts—but es- 
pecially an appreciation of the rhetorical nature of sectarian ideology and 
historiography— has led to a rethinking of the basic criteria by which we 
describe "tradition" in Chinese Buddhist history. The result has been a 
shift toward an appreciation of sectarian tradition as an integral part of 
a larger cultural discourse. Placed properly within its extended cultural 
context, the seemingly self-contained world of a particular religious 
"school" (such as T'ien-t'ai, Ch'an, or Pure Land) reveals itself to be in- 
volved in a ceaseless dialogue with the Buddhist tradition at large. As 
Bernard Faure has noted in regard to Ch'an, the familiar fault line so 
rigidly dividing Ch'an and the "mediate" traditions of popular Buddhism 
and Pure Land "did pass not only between them but also through 
them."?? Hence, the properties by which we typically differentiate Ch'an 
and Pure Land, for example, as two utterly distinct entities are not so 


86. Shioiri, "Chó-Só Tendai ni okeru jissen men no kósatsu," p. 81. 
87. See Faure, The Rhetoric of Immediacy, p. 79. 
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much the exclusive feature of one tradition or the other as they are a 
part of a larger discourse that includes them both. 

The Mo-ho chih-kuan and the T'ien-t'ai legacy of ritual and contempla- 
tive discourse offer a significant contribution to this newly emerging un- 
derstanding of Chinese Buddhism and the paradigmatic structures that 
shaped it. To begin with, Chih-i's works anticipate, within a singular field 
of discourse, the Ch'an and Pure Land rift well before this polarity ever 
took form as discrete sectarian ideologies. Hence it represents one im- 
portant instance where the fault line, so to speak, clearly runs within 
rather than between traditions. Even more compelling, however, is the 
rich body of material that has grown up around the Mo-ho chih-kuan and 
Chih-i's ritual treatises, material that illustrates the process by which the 
polarity between cultic and contemplative modes of praxis has continu- 
ously reinscribed itself onto various ideological positions over the course 
of T'ien-t'ai history. 

Although the tension between contemplative and ritual discourse at 
times generated open conflict within the tradition, it nevertheless consti- 
tuted a unitary discursive field for both Chih-i and later T'ien-t'ai think- 
ers. Both modes were integral to Chih-i's understanding of religious 
practice. Just as ritual performance was deemed ineffective if it remained 
bound to a naive piety that did not lead to a more sophisticated under- 
standing was ineffective, so Chih-i also cautioned against using the more 
theoretical perspective of principle to reject ritual form. If either pole 
were missing, T'ien-t'ai practice would lose its efficacy. 


Part II 


An Annotated Translation 
of the First Chapter of 
the Mo-ho chih-kuan 


Introduction by Kuan-ting 


The Lineage of the Teaching 


(1a7] Calming and contemplation as luminosity and tranquility:! [this 
teaching] had not yet been heard of in former generations when Chih-i,? 
beginning on the twenty-sixth day of the fourth month of the fourteenth 
year of K'ai-huang (594), at the Jade Spring Monastery (Yü-ch'üan ssu) 
in Ching-chou,? expounded this work twice a day‘ over the course of the 
summer, compassionately raining down [his wisdom]. Although his de- 
sire to preach knew no bounds,* once he completed the section on the 


1. Chan-jan (T 46.142b6-9) says: “The two words ‘calming and contemplation’ 
express directly the essence (t’t) of [the teaching] heard [in Chih-i's lectures on the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan). The two words ‘tranquility and luminosity’ extol the meritorious 
properties of this essence. That is to say, the essence of calming is tranquility, and 
the essence of contemplation is luminosity. Whether one is speaking of the ten 
modes of discernment or the ten greater chapters [as a whole], from beginning to 
end there is not any [aspect of the MHCK] that does not involve this essence of 
calming and contemplation, [which is] tranquility and luminosity." 

2. Kuan-ting refers to Chih-i by the honorific title of Chih-che (the "Wise 
One"), which was bestowed on Chih-i by the Sui prince Yang Kuang in 591 (see 
Sató, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, p. 54). For the sake of convenience, his dharma name 
"Chih-i" is used throughout. 

3. Located in Tang-yang county, Ching-chou prefecture, Hupei province, Jade 
Spring Monastery (Yü-ch'üan ssu) was founded by Chih-i (as I-yin ssu) in 593. 
The following year Emperor Wen of the Sui bestowed on the monastery an im- 
perial plaque and the new name, Yü-ch'üan ssu, or Jade Spring Monastery. Along 
with becoming a focal point for Northern Ch'an, Vinaya, and esoteric Buddhist 
traditions, the monastery continued to function as a major center of T'ien-t'ai 
learning and practice up to the time of the Buddhist persecutions of the ninth 
century. 

4. Chan-jan (T 46.142c24) identifies these two periods as morning and late 
afternoon. 

5. Chan-jan (T 46.143a7-13) identifies "desire or joy in preaching" as the 
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sphere of views, he brought to a halt the turning of the wheel of the 
dharma’ and did not discourse on the final sections of the work.® 

(1210) Yet drawing water from a stream, one seeks its source, and 
scenting an aroma, one traces its origin. The Great Treatise says, "In my 
practice I have not had a teacher."? Yet a sūtra says, “ʻI (Sakyamuni) 
received the prophecy of Buddhahood from the Buddha Dipamkara."!o 
A [secular] writing says, "Those who are born with knowledge are the 
highest. Next come those who attain knowledge through study."!! The 
Buddhist teachings are a vast and subtle truth. Do they shine of them- 
selves with the heavenly light of truth or is their blue derived from the 
indigo plant?!? 

(1a13] If a practitioner hears the lineage of the transmission of the 
treasury of the dharma, he will recognize the origins of [our ancestral] 
line (tung).'* Through aeons [of former lives] the Greatly Enlightened 


greatest of four forms of eloquence, notably, the power to expound, limitlessly 
and freely, the entirety of the Buddhadharma from a single term or passage. 

6. "Discernment of the sphere of views" is the seventh among the "ten spheres 
of discernment" (kuan-ching) discussed in greater chapter 7 on Cultivation of 
Calming and Contemplation Proper. 

7. Stopped preaching. 

8. Thus Chih-i never completed the last three spheres of discernment in 
greater chapter 7 or the proposed greater chapters 8, 9, and 10. 

9. From the Ta-chih-tu lun, or Treatise on the Great Perfection of Wisdom [Sutra], T 
25.65a (hereafter referred to as the Great Treatise in the text and TCTL in the 
notes). TCTL is a commentary to the Paricavimáati-sáhasrika-prajná-páramità Sūtra 
(The Perfection of Wisdom in Twenty-Five Thousand Lines; hereafter, Paricavim- 
fati), translated into Chinese by Kumárajiva during the early fifth century. 

10. From the T’at-tzu jui-ying pen-ch'i ching, T 3.4732. 

11. From the Lun-yü of Confucius, 16:9; see D. C. Lau, trans., Confucius: The 
Analects, p. 140. 

12. In other words, is their wisdom derived secondarily from texts and/or a 
teacher, or is it transhistorical? The simile of the indigo plant is derived from the 
opening lines of the Hsün Tzu, which compares the knowledge that a pupil re- 
ceives from his teacher with the blue derived from the indigo plant (see Watson, 
trans., Basic Writings of Hsün Tzu, p. 15). 

13. For discussion of the use of this rather complex term sung ("lineage," 
“trunkline ancestry,” “doctrinal theme,” "school") in medieval Chinese Buddhism, 
see Stanley Weinstein, "The Schools of Chinese Buddhism" in Kitagawa and 
Cummings, eds., Buddhism and Asian History, pp. 257—265. 

The lineage of the transmission of dharma that Kuan-ting now proceeds to set 
forth consists of two parts. The first is a line of twenty-three (or twenty-four) 
eminent Indian and Central Asian masters known as the "patriarchal transmission 
from the golden-mouthed one" (chin-k'ou tsu-ch'eng). Its list is derived from the Fu 
fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan (History of the Transmission of the Dharma Treasury), T 
50.297a-322b. The second—the "patriarchal transmission of current masters" 
(chin-shih tsu-ch'eng)—is the line of Chinese masters who are more immediately 
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World-Honored One fulfilled every sort of religious discipline. For a pe- 
riod of six years he suppressed false views in himself and [finally] sub- 
dued Mara" by raising a single finger. He first preached at the Deer 
Park,!5 after that, at Vulture Peak,! and finally at the Sala grove." He 
transmitted the dharma to his disciple Mahakasyapa (1), who, after the 
Buddha’s death and cremation, divided the Buddha’s relics!? into eight 
portions [to distribute among his followers] and (convened the first coun- 
cil] in order to compile the tripitika.'? He, in turn, transmitted the 
dharma to Ananda (2). Ananda entered the wind-producing samadhi 
amid the river Ganges and magically divided his body into four parts.?? 
He had previously entrusted the dharma to Sanavasa (3). Sanavasa, the 
nectar of the dharma raining from his hands, manifested 500 accesses to 


responsible for establishing the T'ien-t'ai teachings—Hui-wen (n.d.), Nan-yüeh 
Hui-ssu (515—577), and T'ien-t'ai Chih-i (538-597) (see Chan-jan, T 46.145a20— 
24 and 147b19). Unlike the Ch'an tradition, no direct succession is established 
between the Indian and Chinese "patriarchs." The connection remains primarily 
a "literary" one—through the works of the thirteenth Indian patriarch, Nàgàr- 
juna. 

The Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan first appeared at the end of the fifth century. 
Although it purported to be a translation from a Sanskrit original, modern schol- 
ars suspect that it was composed in China (see Mochizuki, Bukkyé daijiten 5.4493— 
4494). Sanskrit equivalents for proper names have been taken from Yampolsky, 
The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, p. 8. With the addition of Vasumitra be- 
tween Miccaka (6) and Buddhanandi (7), the genealogy given in the Fu fa-tsang 
yin-yüan chuan became incorporated into the standard lineage of Ch'an/Zen patri- 
archs (see Yampolsky's chart in The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, pp. 8-9). 
There are a few minor discrepancies between the names given in the Fu fa-tsang 
yin-yüan chuan and the MHCK; for a comparative listing see the foldout chart at 
the back of Yanagida, Shoki zenshü no kenkyü. 

14. While in meditation beneath the bodhi tree, at the time of his great enlight- 
enment. 

15. In Benares. 

16. Near Rajagrha. 

17. Where he died, near Sravasti. 

18. The Chinese word is a transcription of the Sanskrit sarira. 

19. At Rajagrha. 

20. Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan, T 50.303b. Knowing he was about to die, Anan- 
da left Magadha for Vaisàli, north across the Ganges. Ajatasatru, still the king of 
Magadha, sent soldiers out to stop him, while the king of Vaisali, hearing of An- 
anda's impending arrival, sent soldiers out to greet him. Ananda was halfway 
across the river when he saw these two hosts on the opposite banks of the river, 
so in order to be equitable, he rose into the air and cremated himself, causing his 
ashes and unburnt “relics” to fall half on the northern bank and half on the south- 
ern bank, so that there were some for each king. A third portion was sent up to 
the Trayastrimáa heaven atop Mount Sumeru, and another portion down to the 
naga-king in the ocean, making four parts in all. 
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dharma and transmitted the dharma to Upagupta (4). The latter ob- 
tained the third of the four fruits while still a layman and, after having 
accepted the monastic code, obtained the fourth fruit.?! He transmitted 
the dharma to Dhrtaka (5).? Dhrtaka, when he first mounted the ordi- 
nation platform to become a monk, had [already] obtained the first fruit, 
but, by the time he had thrice repeated the ordination confessional, he 
realized the fourth and highest fruit. He transmitted the dharma to Mic- 
caka (6), who in turn transmitted it to Buddhanandi (7). The latter trans- 
mitted it to Buddhamitra (8), who administered the three refuges?’ to a 
king and defeated a numerologist in debate. He transmitted the dharma 
to the bhiksu Pārśva (9). When Pàr$va emerged from the womb, his hair 
was already white.?* His hands emitting light, he took in them a Buddhist 
sütra.?5 He transmitted the dharma to Punyaya$as (10), who himself de- 
feated ASvaghosa (11) in debate, shaved the latter's head, and made him 
his disciple. A$vaghosa wrote the Rdstrapdla, a drama that dealt with tran- 
sience, suffering, and emptiness. Those who witnessed it became enlight- 
ened to the path. He transmitted the dharma to Kapimala (12), who 
wrote a treatise on no-self (anátman); false views were annihilated wher- 
ever this treatise was current. He transmitted the dharma to Nagarjuna 
(13). Nàgarjuna was born into his physical body beneath a tree (arjuna) 
and achieved the dharma-body through the instrumentality of a serpent 
deity (nága).*? He transmitted the dharma to Kànadeva? (14). Kanadeva 
gouged out the eye of a golden statue of a god, then miraculously pro- 
vided him with a myriad fleshly eyes. He transmitted the dharma 
to Rahulata (15). The latter recited from memory a book containing 
the names of demons and thereby overwhelmed an unbeliever with his 
marvelous ability and converted him. He transmitted the dharma to 


21. The four stages of sainthood (drya) in the Hinayàna: stream-winner, once- 
returner, never-returner, and full arhatship. 

22. The original reading of the name in the Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan is fol- 
lowed here (as the MHCK has reversed the last two characters). 

23. Profession of refuge in the Buddha, dharma, and sangha. 

24. According to Chan-jan (T 46.146a26—27), he had been in the womb for 
sixty years. 

25. As Shiki (1.46) points out, the phrase “his hands emitting light, he took in 
them a sūtra” in the Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan (T 50.3152) actually belongs to the 
account of the next patriarch, Punyayasas. The latter caused As$vaghosa to accept 
the Buddhist sütras through this act. 

26. The Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan (T 50.317b) says: "His birth occurred be- 
neath a tree (arjuna), and he realized enlightenment through a naga. Thus he is 
known by the name ‘Nagarjuna.’” 

27. MHCK only has t'i-p'o (deva). The reading in Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan 
(T 50.318c) has been followed here. 
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Sanghàánandi? (16), who, speaking in verses (gáthàs),?? tested the under- 
standing of an arhat and transmitted the dharma to Sanghaya$as (17).°° 
Sanghaya$as saw a city while wandering along the seashore and there 
preached in verses. He transmitted the dharma to Kumárata (18), whose 
powers were such that once, on seeing a myriad horsemen, he was able 
to remember the color of each horse and know the name and distinguish 
the clothing of each horseman. He transmitted the dharma to Jayata (19). 
For the benefit of certain monks who had committed grave offenses 
against the monastic code, Jayata magically created a fiery pit and made 
them enter and do penance there. The pit was transformed into a pond 
and their sins were extinguished. He transmitted the dharma to Vasu- 
bandhu (20), who in turn transmitted it to Manorhita (21).!! Manorhita 
used the Ganges to divide the populace into two parts and converted the 
group (south of the river].?? He transmitted the dharma to Haklenayagas 
(22), who in turn transmitted it to Simha (23). Simha was mortally 
wounded by order of the king of Damila.?? When he was put to the 
sword, milk flowed from his wounds. 

(1b6] There were twenty-three persons who transmitted the treasury 
of the dharma, beginning with Mahakasyapa and ending with Simha. But 
[counting both] Madhyàntika** and Sanavisa, who received the dharma 
at the same time, there were altogether twenty-four.’ These teachers all 
received prediction [of future Buddhahood] from the Golden-Mouthed 
Ones. They were all saints who were able to benefit great numbers of 


people. 


28. MHCK gives his name as Seng-fa-nan-ti; Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan 
(T 50.3202) gives it as Seng-ch'ieh nan-t'i. 

29. According to the Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan (T 50.3202), the gathas formed 
a riddle: “What is it that is born from the seed of a wheel-turning king (cakravar- 
tin) and enters nirvana, but is neither a Buddha, an arhat, nor a pratyekabud- 
dha?” Unable to answer, the arhat consulted Maitreya in the Tusita heaven about 
it. The answer that Maitreya gave him was “a clay vessel,” for this object is made 
by applying mud to a potter’s wheel (thus the potter becomes the “wheel-turning 
king") and eventually breaks (i.e., enters nirvana), but is not a Buddha, arhat, or 
pratyekabuddha. 

30. Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan (T 50.320a) gives Seng-ch'ieh-yeh-she, whereas the 
MHCK gives Seng-fa-ye-she. 

31. Or Manura. 

32. Following Chan-jan (T 46.147a5—7). 

33. Skt. Dravida. According to Hsüan-tsang this was in South India, 1,500— 
1,600 li south of Cola. 

34. Said to be contemporaneous with Sanavása. 

35. Counting Madhyantika and the Buddha himself, the lineage contains 
twenty-five people. 
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[1b9) In former times there was a king who decided not to establish a 
stable [for his elephants] in the vicinity of a hermitage but placed it in- 
stead near a slaughterhouse.’ How much more likely (than beasts in a 
stable] are humans, when in the proximity of saints, to benefit from their 
teachings. Again, a brahmin was selling skulls, of which a rod could be 
passed clean through some, half through others, and not at all through 
the remainder. Buddhist laymen built a stüpa for those which the rod 
passed completely through, performed veneration and made offerings 
to them, and were consequently reborn in the heavens.” The essential 
feature about hearing the dharma is that it has such merit. It is in order 
to confer this benefit that the Buddha has transmitted the treasury’! of 
the dharma. 

[1b13) In this treatise on calming and contemplation, the master T'ien- 
t'ai Chih-i has explained the approach to dharma that he practiced within 
his own mind.’ When Chih-i was born, light filled the room, and in his 


36. From the Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan, T 50.3222. It seems that a certain king 
used a fierce elephant to trample criminals to death. A time came when the ele- 
phant refused to carry out his task, merely smelling and licking his supposed vic- 
tims without harming them. On inquiring among his ministers, the king found 
that the elephant's stable had recendy been moved to the neighborhood of a Bud- 
dhist hermitage, and the animal was being influenced by the teachings he heard 
emanating from the monastery. The king therefore ordered the stable moved to 
the vicinity of a slaughterhouse, whereupon the elephant soon regained his blood 
lust. 

37. Ibid., T 50.322b. The brahmin had at first no success in selling the skulls 
and so became angry, cursing and vilifying those who refused to buy them. The 
Buddhist laymen of the city were frightened at this and agreed to buy. First, how- 
ever, they tested the skulls by slipping a rod through the ear holes, saying that 
they attached the greatest value to those which could be penetrated completely so 
that the rod came out the other side. They explained that such skulls had be- 
longed to persons who in life had heard the Buddha's wondrous preaching and 
had thereby attained great wisdom (literal vacuity of mind). Their veneration of 
these sacred relics earned them rebirth as devas. 

38. Or “storehouse.” This word is used for the Pali or Skt. pitaka, “basket,” 
meaning the "three baskets" (tripitika) that comprise the Buddhist scriptures in 
their traditional division: sütra, vinaya, and abhidharma. Here it may be taken to 
refer broadly to the Mahayana scriptures as well. 

39. Chan-jan (T 46.147b19—-29) says: "[Now comes] the patriarchal transmis- 
sion through current masters. [The statement] here offers a preliminary summa- 
tion of the dharma that is the transmission and the person [through whom it is 
transmitted). The line that reads, ‘[this text] expounds the practice that (Chih-i] 
used within his own mind,’ represents Chang-an (Kuan-ting’s] hint that he ob- 
tained from the grand master the practice that (Chih-i] himself used. Thus he 
mentions the practice in order to clarify the transmission. If there is transmission 
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eyes there were double pupils. Later he performed the repentance 
[based on] the Lotus Sutra, [as a result of which] he manifested dharanis.*° 
Then, taking the place of the teacher from whom he had received the 
dharma,*! he lectured on the golden-lettered Prajñāpāramitā Sütra.*? The 
Ch'en and Sui states esteemed him and gave him the title of "imperial 
teacher." He died in the meditation posture, having attained the stage of 
the five classes of disciplehood.*? 

[1b16] Therefore it says in the Lotus Sütra, "(The accumulated merit 
of] one who gives the seven precious jewels'* to each being in 400 billion 
nayutas of countries, who converts and endows them all with the six su- 
perhuman powers, is not equal to even the one-thousand-millionth part 
of the merit of one who experiences the first glimmer of joy {at hearing 


but no practice, or words but no practice, how would one prove that what has 
been transmitted is not useless? Thus [by this passage] one knows that what has 
been transmitted is what [Chih-i] ‘himself personally practiced.’ 

“This [statement] is also intended to prevent later generations from practicing 
in ways that go against [what has been] taught, for this one text is thereby estab- 
lished as (containing] the basic features of practice. Some people say that there is 
a special transmission of the essentials of mind (Aisin-yao) apart from the three 
[basic texts on calming and contemplation of MHCK, Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, and Liu- 
miao fa-men] and, therefore, that these three works are useless. But even if there 
were an oral transmission given face to face, it could only amount to a verification 
of one's personal realizations before a master. The technique for contemplating 
and settling the mind presented in this text would still stand as sufficient unto 
itself. How much the more so if later practitioners do not have a personal trans- 
mission to rely on. Apart from this [text] what else is there to speak of? Thus one 
should have faith in the fact that this [teaching] represents the transmission.” 

40. The practice in question is the twenty-one-day lotus samadhi repentance 
described in the section on part walking/part sitting samadhi in the second chap- 
ter of the Synopsis, Engaging in the Great Practice or the Four Samádhis. Chih-i 
experienced his first major spiritual awakening on the fourteenth day of this prac- 
tice, as a result of which he “manifested dharani’ (i.e., incantations for the secur- 
ing of religious power or truth) in the form of profound insight. For a translation 
of this account from his biography, see Hurvitz, "Chih-i," pp. 108-109. 

41. Hui-ssu. 

42. Hui-ssu is said to have copied the Paricavimíati in gold characters. 

43. The five classes of disciplehood (wu p'in ti-tzu wei) were systematized by 
Chih-i on the basis of references in the Discrimination of Merits chapter of the 
Lotus Sütra (T 9.44c-46b; Hurvitz, pp. 249-257). They rank just below the stan- 
dard fifty-two stages of the perfect path and correspond to the stage of identity 
in meditative practice—the third in a system of six identities also used in T'ien- 
t'ai to mark progress on the perfect path. Chan-jan (T 46.148c11—12) claims that 
Chih-i attained the fifth of the five classes. 

44. Listed in the Lotus Sutra (T 9.46c) as gold, silver, vaidurya, mother of pearl, 
agate, coral, and amber. 
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the dharma]."*5 How much less is it comparable to the merit achieved by 
the fifth (and highest] class of disciplehood! (The Lotus] also says, "(Those 
who expound the Lotus Sütra are] the emissaries of the Tathagata, de- 
puted by the Tathagata to perform the work of the Tathàágata."*9 The 
Nirvana Sütra says, “This is a bodhisattva at the first stage [of the four 
grades of bodhisattva on whom the world relies]."*? 

[1b20] Chih-i served Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu] (515—577) as his master. The 
latter's religious practice was inconceivably profound; for ten years he 
did nothing but recite scripture. For seven years he practiced the vaip- 
ulya [repentance].** For three months he sat constantly in meditation, 
and in a single instant he attained perfect realization. The dharma-gates 
of both the Mahayana and Hinayàna luminously opened forth for him.*? 
Hui-ssu studied under the dhyána-master Hui-wen. During the reign of 
Kao-tsu (550—560) of the Northern Ch'i dynasty, the latter wandered 
alone® through the region between the Yellow and Huai rivers,*! his ap- 
proach to dharma unknown to his age.5 Indeed, people [daily] tread the 


45. Paraphrased from the Lotus Sütra (T 9.46c; Hurvitz, pp. 258-259). Joy oc- 
curs specifically from hearing the Lotus Sütra. Joy in hearing the dharma (i.e., che 
Lotus) represents the first of the five classes of disciplehood—i.e., a stage of spiri- 
tual development that Chih-i is said to have achieved. 

46. Ibid., T 9.30c; Hurvitz, p. 175. 

47. From the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.637a. The "four dependables" (ssu-i) de- 
scribes four kinds of humans on which people in the world may rely or depend: 
those who are not yet rid of their Alefas but who nevertheless are able to benefit 
the world; stream-winners and once-returners; nonreturners; and arhats. While 
these distinctions draw explicitly on Hinayanist categories, in T'ien-t'aj works they 
are identified with stages of the perfect teaching—the five classes of disciplehood 
and the stage of the purity of the six senses; the ten abodes; the ten stages of 
action and the ten stages of diversion; and the ten stages (bhümi) proper, together 
with the stage of penultimate Buddhahood, respectively. 

48. The vaipulya repentance is one of the practices of the part walking/part 
sitting samádhi described in the second chapter of the MHCK Synopsis, Engaging 
in the Great Practice or the Four Samadhis. 

49. Chan-jan (T 46.149a15—16) says: "From this point on his eloquence and 
enlightenment were so substantial that he could understand on his own without 
the slightest doubt scriptures he had never heard expounded. Thus the text says, 
‘dharma-gates of the Hinayana and Maháyàna luminously opened forth.’ " 

50. Chan-jan (T 46.149222) says: "Because he did not vie with others for con- 
verts the text says ‘wandered alone. " Muranaka (p. 16), following later Japanese 
and Chinese T'ien-t'ai glosses, reads the line differently, interpreting it to mean 
that Hui-wen was "especially peerless or renowned." 

51. Chan-jan (T 46.149a22-23) says: "Yellow (Ho) [River] and Huai [River 
mean [the regions of] Ho-pei and Huai-nan." 

52. Chan-jan (T 46.149a23-24) comments: " ‘He traveled and taught in the 
world, yet [the text] says ‘[his approach to dharma] was not known to his age.’ 
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earth and gaze at the heavens,*?* yet have no idea of the earth's thickness 
nor heaven's loftiness. Hui-wen's mental discipline was exclusively based 
on the Great Treatise, which was expounded by Nagarjuna, the thirteenth 
patriarch in the line of those who transmitted the treasure of the dharma. 
It says in Chih-i's Treatise on Contemplating the Mind, “I entrust myself to 
the master Nàgàrjuna.'5* By this we can verify that Nagarjuna is the 
founding ancestor (kao-tsu) (of our line]. 

[1b27] Q: Skeptics say, "The Middle Treatise* (of Nagarjuna] clears 
away, while calming and contemplation builds up. How could they be the 
same?" 

(1b28] A: There are seventy Indian commentaries to Nagarjuna’s 
verses in all; one should not accept only that of Pingala,** while rejecting 
those by other teachers." Furthermore, it says in the Middle Treatise, 
"Whatever dharma arises through causes and conditions, that I declare 
to be identical to emptiness. It is also a provisional designation. This, fur- 
thermore, is the meaning of the middle way."** 


This means that, since his realization was profound, it was not something others 
knew about." 

53. From Tso-chuan, fifteenth year of Duke Hsi; see also Shuo yüan, 18:24. 

54. Kuan-hsin lun, T 46.585c, paraphrased. The Kuan-hsin lun was delivered 
orally by Chih-i as a final testament or behest to his disciples shortly before his 
death in 597. See Sató, Tendai daishi no kenkyit, pp. 62-63. 

55. The Chung-lun (T no. 1568), Kumárajiva's Chinese translation of Nagar- 
juna's Madhyamaka-kérikas together with the prose commentary of Pingala (Ch'ing- 
mu). 

56. This is Richard Robinson's hypothetical and not altogether satisfactory 
Sanskritization of the Chinese name Ch'ing-mu, "blue-eyes," the author of the 
prose commentary in the Chung-lun (see his Early Mádhyamika in India and China, 

. 29). 
j 57. Chan-jan (T 46.149c2-9) mentions in particular three other commentaries 
that were known in China: the Shun-chung-lun (T 30.39c-50b) by Asanga; a no- 
longer extant work by Ráhula, also called the Chung-lun; and the Prajiid-pradipa 
(Pan-jo teng lun-she, T 30.50c-135c) by Bhavaviveka. Chan-jan cites Chinese Bud- 
dhist opinion that the commentary by Pingala is inferior to the others and hence 
not to be taken as the only standard. 

58. Chung-lun, T 30.33b (chapt. 24, verse 18 of the Madhyamaka-kanikés). This 
verse became an important scriptural locus for the T'ien-t'ai three truths (i.e., 
emptiness, provisionality, and the middle). In this capacity it is cited repeatedly 
throughout the first chapter of the Synopsis, Arousing the Great Thought [of 
Enlightenment]. 

Chan-jan responds (T 46.149c10—13) to the skeptic in the text as follows: “The 
first line of the [verse from] the [Middle] Treatise reads, ‘whatever dharma arises 
on the basis of causes and conditions.’ It implies ‘building up.’ {The line], ‘I de- 
clare to be empty’ represents ‘clearing away.’ ‘Provisional designation’ and ‘middle 
way’ again are ‘building up.” 
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The Three Kinds of Calming-and-Contemplation 


(1c1] Chih-i transmitted Hui-ssu's three kinds of calming and contempla- 
tion: (1) the gradual and sequential, (2) the variable, and (3) the perfect 
and sudden. These all belong to the Mahayana. They all take ultimate 
reality (shih-hsiang) as their object (of contemplation] and are alike called 
calming and contemplation. The gradual (calming and contemplation} is 
shallow at the beginning but later becomes deep, like (climbing] a ladder 
or stairs. In the variable (calming and contemplation],°° the earlier and 
later [stages] mutually shift around, just as the color of a diamond thrust 
into the sunlight varies depending on its position.” In the perfect and 
sudden (calming and contemplation], beginning and end are not two 
[different things], so that the practice is comparable to someone with su- 
pernatural powers mounting into space.! It is for the sake of three basic 
types of [spiritual] capacity that we teach these three approaches to 
dharma and cite these three similes. Having finished the abbreviated 
explanation of the three kinds of calming and contemplation, we con- 
tinue now with the expanded explanation. 


GRADUAL AND SEQUENTIAL CALMING-AND-CONTEMPLATION 


[1c6] Even at the beginning of gradual (calming and contemplation] one 
is aware [of the nature] of ultimate reality. This reality is difficult to un- 
derstand, but the gradual and sequential method is easy to practice. 


59. Literally, "unfixed" or "unspecified" (pu-ting). 

60. From the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.754a. Here it is stated that the "color" or 
outward appearance of one in the state of vajra-samadhi is like the color of a dia- 
mond thrust into the sunlight. When among the populace, such a bodhisattva is 
seen differently by each person who looks at him. Vajra-(upama-)samadhi is here 
equated with calming and contemplation. For a discussion of the vajra-samddhi, 
see Buswell, The Formation of Ch'an Ideology in China and Korea, pp. 104—115. 

61. Chan-jan (T 46.150a28-b3) says: “ ‘Perfect’ means perfectly interfusing or 
perfectly full. ‘Sudden’ means reaching its furthest limit ‘all-at-once, or ‘instanta- 
neously’ becoming fulfilled. Furthermore, ‘perfect’ means complete. ... Because 
its essence (l'i) is not established gradually, it is ‘sudden or instantaneous.’ But 
although in essence it [is already] fulfilled or at its limit, one still must use the 
twenty-five techniques as preliminary expedients and rely on the ten modes of 
discernment for cultivation [of contemplation] proper." 

62. Chan-jan (T 46.150b6—8) says: “These three approaches to calming and 
contemplation apply to spiritual capacity differently. Although from the phenom- 
enal perspective (shih) there are differences [among them], they take the same 
sudden principle (li) as their object. Beyond [this principle of] the perfect teach- 
ing there is really no other capacity to speak of. Thus one should be aware that 
the three [approaches to calming and contemplation) all orient themselves to the 
perfect principle and that their distinguishing of three courses of practice [on this 
basis] is referred to as ‘three types of spiritual capacity.’ " 

63. Chan-jan (T 46.150b19—23) says: "Five stages are enumerated here, but in 
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One begins by taking refuge in the monastic code (kuei-chieh), thereby 
turning away from depravity and approaching the good. [The paths of ] 
fire, blood, and the knife$* are brought to a halt, and one reaches the 
three wholesome destinies.® At the next stage one takes up the practice 
of meditative concentration,© through which one restrains the far-rang- 
ing net of desire and achieves the concentrations of the realms of form 
and formlessness.9" Next one cultivates [insight that brings] freedom 
from outflows (wu-lou),* thereby terminating one's imprisonment in the 
three realms and reaching the path to nirvana. After that one cultivates 
loving kindness and compassion, disregarding one’s own progress toward 
enlightenment and reaching the bodhisattva path.® Finally one cultivates 
(the vision] of reality [itself], thereby arresting in oneself the biases of the 
two extreme views and achieving the eternally abiding way.’° These are 


concept they actually include thirteen distinctions. The five are: (1) submitting to 
the precepts, (2) meditative concentration, (3) [cultivating insight or wisdom] de- 
void of outflows, (4) kindness and compassion, and (5) ultimate reality. As for the 
thirteen subsidiary points, the first stage contains six, which are the three evil 
(destinies) and three good [destinies]. The third stage contains four, which are the 
two [tripitaka and shared] teachings and the two vehicles. Together with the pre- 
vious six they make ten. Add in the remaining three, without any changes to their 
number, and the total comes to thirteen. Throughout the thirteen, ultimate real- 
ity remains the object of focus. But taking into consideration the fact that [this 
reality] is the same as for the sudden, it should not be counted as a point of dif- 
ference (among the three calmings and contemplations). It is for this reason that 
later in the questions and answers [the text] speaks of 'twelve points of dissimilar- 
ity or difference. " 

64. Standing for the three painful destinies of hell, animals, and hungry 
ghosts. 

65. Asuras, humans, and devas. 

66. Cultivation of mundane states of dhyana and samadhi. 

67. This refers to the three realms of (in ascending order) desire, form, and 
formlessness: kàmadhátu, rüpadhátu, and arüpadhátu. States of mundane meditative 
concentration are charted according to them. 

68. "Outflows" (dsrava) are equivalent to klesas, the passions or afflictions that 
bind an individual to cyclic birth and death within the three realms. Cultivation 
of techniques for eradicating the defiling "outflows" (i.e., the techniques of insight 
or vipasyaná peculiar to Buddhism) lead to deliverance from the mundane con- 
dition of the three realms of samsára. [n T'ien-t'ai parlance, this represents 
"entering emptiness from the provisional” (ts'ung-chia ju-k'ung). Hence Chan-jan 
associates this stage with the two vehicles of $rávaka and pratyekabuddha or the 
tripitaka and shared teachings. 

69. Here the practitioner vows to return to samsara and work toward the en- 
lightenment of other beings. In T'ien-t'ai parlance, it is equivalent to realization 
of the provisional truth or "reemerging into the provisional from emptiness" 
(ts'ung-k'ung ch'u-chia). 

70. Traditionally the most common representation of the two extreme views is 
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the features of the gradual and sequential calming and contemplation, 
which is shallow at the start but profound at the end. 


VARIABLE CALMING-AND-CONTEMPLATION 


[1c12) There is no particular sequence of stages in the variable calming 
and contemplation.?! At times it may employ the gradual method, which 
we have outlined above, and at times it may employ the sudden method, 
which we discuss below,?? alternating between these two, now shallow and 
now deep. Sometimes [it focuses on] phenomenal distinctions (shih), at 
other times on principle (z).”5 In some cases it points to the worldly [sid- 
dhànta] as the [siddhànta of] ultimate truth, or treats the [siddhanta of] 
ultimate truth as the individualized and therapeutic [siddhantas].”* It 


eternalism (fáfvataváda) and annihilationism (ucchedaváda) of the self and/or dhar- 
mas. In T'ien-t'ai discussions, however, they are usually presented in terms of the 
"three truths"—emptiness, provisionality, and the middle. Thus the two extremes 
are “emptiness” and "provisionality," which are “simultaneously eradicated and 
simultaneously illumined" (shuang-fei shuang-chao) in the realization of the perfect 
“middle” truth that is ultimate reality. 

71. Chan-jan (T 46.150b29—c1) says: "The term ‘variable’ is devised in refer- 
ence to the two previous [approaches of) the gradual and sudden. Sometimes it 
is gradual; sometimes it is sudden; it does not focus exclusively on any one 
approach. Thus it is ‘variable.’ " 

72. Following Chan-jan, T 46.150b26—-28. 

73. Originally an indigenous philosophical concept developed by early medie- 
val Confucian and Hsüan-hsüeh thinkers, the distinction between "principle" (li) 
and "phenomena" (shih) was adapted to classic Indian Buddhist polarities of emp- 
tiness (fünyatá) and existence, or "ultimate truth" (paramártha-satya) and "conven- 
tional truth" (samurti-satya). In Hua-yen and later T'ien-t'ai the nuances 
surrounding these terms become quite complex. Chih-i himself frequently uses 
shih to refer to concrete features of religious practice, ritual activity, and cultic 
lore. Li, on the other hand, represents an interior insight whereby one sees these 
very distinctions as devoid of any absolute status in and of themselves (i.e., empty) 
and experiences them as intrinsically identical to the transcendent "middle truth." 
Hence li (as "principle") may be taken loosely to mean "essential principle of truth 
or reality"; and shih, "phenomenal appearance.” 

Chan-jan (T 46.150c4—6) says: "As for ‘principle’ and ‘phenomena,’ sometimes 
the mundane realms [of samsara] are considered ‘the phenomenal’; and the su- 
pramundane, ‘principle.’ Or [the pairs of] conventional truth (samurti-satya) and 
ultimate truth (paramdrtha-satya), the three siddhántas and the one siddhánta (are 
identified with the phenomenal and principle, respectively]. (Here in the variable 
calming and contemplation] they also mutually shift around." 

74. This sentence refers to the second and third of the four siddhàntas (Asi- 
t'an)—four strategies for expounding the teachings and guiding beings to perfec- 
tion. They derive from the TCTL, T 25.59b-61b. Chih-i, following his teacher 
Hui-ssu, understood the term hst-t’an as a mixture of Chinese and Sanskrit, mean- 
ing "universally giving" (i.e., interpreting Ast in its ordinary Chinese meaning of 
"universal" and t'an as the Sanskrit dána, "giving"). In fact the whole word, and 
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may involve the pacification (hsi) of contemplation (kuan) in order to 
achieve calming (chih); or it may involve the illumination (chao) of calming 
(chik) to achieve contemplation (kuan).’5 That is why it is called the “vari- 
able" calming and contemplation. 

(1c16] Q: A skeptic might say, "[These three types of calming and con- 
templation] belong to the same [Mahayana] teaching, have the same 
{reality} as their object, and have the same name.” But in terms of 
the features [of their practice] they are still utterly different." 

[1c16] A: Though they are the same, they are not the same; and 
though they are not the same, they are the same.” There are six [distinc- 
tions within the first stage of] the gradual calming and contemplation: 
three each of good and bad destinies.” There are three general aspects 
to [the cultivation of] freedom from outflows, so that we have in all 
twelve points of difference." The reason we adopt the name “variable” 
(for this calming and contemplation] is that we are speaking from the 
perspective of its manifoldness. 

(1c19] Q: The types of calming and contemplation discussed in this 
section are in the same Mahayana, they aim at the same ultimate reality, 
and are the same in being called "calming and contemplation." Why then 
is this section called “elucidating differences?”® 


not merely half of it, is a transcription of the Sanskrit word siddhánta. The four 
siddhàntas are: (1) the “worldly siddhanta,” where one instructs beings in accor- 
dance with their existing (conventional) desires and motives; (2) the "individual- 
ized siddhanta,” which devises instruction in accordance with the capacities of 
beings to receive the teaching; (3) the “therapeutic siddhanta,” which takes the 
approach of preaching dharma in accordance with specific evil mental states and 
behavior that need to be counteracted; and (4) the “ultimate siddhanta,” or 
preaching in direct accordance with the true nature of reality. 

75. Chan-jan (T 46.150c13—14) says: "In some cases, by applying illumination 
to calming, calming [itself] becomes contemplation. By applying pacification to 
contemplation, contemplation becomes calming.” 

76. Calming and contemplation. 

77. Kógi (1.86—87): they are the same in teaching, object, and name but differ- 
ent in details of practice (hsing-hsiang). 

78. Hell, hungry ghosts, and animals; asuras, humans, and devas. 

79. These distinctions are made only with respect to the gradual calming and 
contemplation. Cultivation of freedom from outflows is, as above, the third stage 
of the five. Each of the other three stages remains undivided, thus giving a total 
of twelve. The three aspects of freedom from outflows are not clearly explained 
by commentators, although Chan-jan (T 46.150c26-151al) suggests that the 
three are a condensation of four, possibly the four fruits of stream-winner, etc. 
The fact that this list differs from Chan-jan's previous analysis of the gradual path 
into twelve points (not including "reality," the thirteenth) (T 46.150b) makes the 
passage even more confusing. 

80. Chan-jan (T 46.151a219—20) explains that the title for this section was used 
in earlier editions of the MHCK (i.e., the Yüan-tun chih-kuan). Although the title 
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[1c20] A: Though they are the same, they are not the same; and 
though they are not the same, they are the same. Within the [stages of 
the] gradual and sequential [calming and contemplation] there are nine?! 
points of difference, while within the variable (calming and contempla- 
tion] there are four points of difference,®? making in all thirteen points 
of difference. The reason we use the expression "not the same" is that 
we are stressing multiplicity in our choice of words. It is the same idea as 
saints treating unconditioned dharmas?? as having differences. 


PERFECT AND SUDDEN CALMING-AND-CONTEMPLATION®4 


(1c23) The perfect and sudden calming and contemplation from the very 
beginning takes ultimate reality (shih-hsiang) as its object. No matter 
what the object of contemplation might be, it is seen to be identical to the 
middle.® There is here nothing that is not true reality (chen-shih). When 
one fixes [the mind) on the dharmadhatu [as object} and unifies one's 
mindfulness with the dharmadhatu [as it i5],?? then there is not a single 


has been dropped here, its name is retained in the text of the question and 
answer. 

81. Sic. Kégi (1.93) informs us that this figure is arrived at by counting the first 
of the five stages as six, and each of the next three stages as one (the fifth stage is 
here omitted from the computation). Again the meaning of the computation is 
unclear. 

82. Again the precise meaning of this enumeration is unclear (see Chan-jan, T 
46.151a22-15b19). Kógi (1.90) suggests that the four represent the two pairs of 
the worldly siddhanta/ultimate siddhanta and calming/contemplation, in which 
each member of a pair can be considered from the point of view of the other, 
making four permutations. 

83. Asamskrta-dharmas. The Buddhist schools posited various numbers of un- 
conditioned dharmas—three in the case of the Sarvastivadins and Sthaviravadins, 
and six in the case of the Yogac4rins—although they were all in agreement that 
ultimately there was oniy the one reality. 

84. This paragraph is known as the "core" statement of the MHCK, its distilled 
essence. For centuries it has been chanted by T'ien-t'ai and Tendai monks as a 
part of their daily religious offices. 

85. Chan-jan (T 46.151c16~17) says: "(The passage from] ‘from the [very] be- 
ginning takes (ultimate] reality as its object' to 'true reality' (in the line that fol- 
lows] represents the object that calming and contemplation focuses on." 

86. That is, whatever phenomenal event or experiential condition (ching) one 
may encounter or produce (tsai) in the course of contemplation. The term "ob- 
ject” should be understood in light of the ten experiential spheres of discernment. 

87. The line originates from the Wen-shu shuo-ching (T 8.731a-b). Chan-jan (T 
46.151c18—20) says: “ ‘Mindfulness’ itself is the constant illumination that attends 
(the mind] in quiescence. 'Affixing' is the constant quiescence that attends the 
illumination of [unified] mindfulness. Since subjective and objective [aspects] are 
one, how much the more so calming and contemplation." 
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sight nor smell that is not the middle way.® The same goes for the realm 
of self, the realm of Buddha, and the realm of living beings.® Since all 
aggregates (skandha) and sense-accesses (àyatana) [of body and mind] are 
thusness, there is no suffering to be cast away.” Since nescience and the 
afflictions are themselves identical with enlightenment (bodhi), there is 
no origin of suffering to be eradicated. Since the two extreme views are 
the middle way and false views are the right view, there is no path to be 
cultivated. Since samsáàra is identical with nirvana, there is no cessation to 
be achieved. Because of the [intrinsic] inexistence of suffering and its 
origin, the mundane does not exist; because of the inexistence of the 
path and cessation, the supramundane does not exist. A single, unalloyed 
reality (shih-hsiang) is all there is—no entities whatever exist outside of it. 
That all entities are by nature quiescent (chi) is called “calming” (chih);?! 
that, though quiescent, this nature is ever luminous (chao), is called “con- 
templation" (kuan). Though a verbal distinction is made between earlier 
and later stages of practice, there is ultimately no duality, no distinction 


88. Chan-jan (T 46.151c20—23) says: "The middle way is itself the dharma- 
dhatu. The dharmadhatu is itself calming and contemplation. Calming and con- 
templation are not two separate things; wisdom and the object it perceives are a 
mysterious unity. Subjective [contemplator] and object [contemplated] are spoken 
of together in order to clarify [the quality of] quiescent illumination." 

Chan-jan subsequently remarks (T 46.151c): "There are two meanings to the 
term ‘middle way.’ The first, which simply means to depart from (the two extreme 
views of) annihilationism and eternalism, belongs to the two vehicles. The second, 
which is (the middle way of the] Buddha-nature, belongs to the two subsequent 
teachings [of the separate and perfect doctrines]. The latter together present two 
approaches to Buddha-nature: one provisionally expedient, the other real. Thus 
there is the [concept of Buddha-nature as something] ‘apart’ (from phenomena 
and the afflictions] and the (concept of Buddha-nature as] ‘identical’ (to phenom- 
ena and the afflictions]. Here the text takes the perspective of the ‘identical.’ 
Therefore it says ‘every sight, every smell is the middle way.’ People today unan- 
imously take these words ‘sight’ and ‘smell, etc. to signify the insentient. But while 
they admit that ‘every sight, every smell can be the middle way, they disclaim the 
notion of the intrinsic Buddha-nature of the insentient as deluded and excessive.” 

Chan-jan, of course, is renowned for elaborating the theory that the Buddha- 
nature is also intrinsic to the insentient. In the lines that follow in the commentary 
he offers ten points in support of his position (T 46.15 1c28-152a21). For a dis- 
cussion of Chan-jan, his works and ideas, see Hibi, Tédat tendai-gaku kenkyù. 

89. The "three dharmas" of the Avatamsaka Sütra (T 9.465c)—personal mind, 
sentient beings, and the Buddha—which according to that sütra are utterly iden- 
tical. 

90. Beginning here, the four noble truths are discussed from the standpoint of 
the sudden calming and contemplation. 

91. Samatha: calming, concentration, stopping, cessation, serenity. 

92. Vipasyand: contemplation, insight. 
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between them. This is what is called the "perfect and sudden calming and 
contemplation." 


Scriptural Verification of the Three Kinds of 
Calming-and-Contemplation?? 


(2a2) Now omitting the gradual and the variable calming and contempla- 
tion from the discussion, we shall further explain the perfect and sudden 
calming and contemplation by reference to the sütras. 

[223] The bodhisattva Bhadrasiras of the subtle qualities, who had pen- 
etrated to the extremely profound, said, "When a bodhisattva dwelling 
in samsára first gives rise to the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta) and 
when he seeks enlightenment single-mindedly, firmly, and without vacil- 
lating, then the merit contained in that single thought is profound, vast, 
and limitless, and even the Tathagata, when describing in detail that 
merit, cannot exhaust it, though he expound on it to the end of time.”™ 
This bodhisattva hears the perfect dharma, gives rise to perfect faith, 
establishes perfect practice, dwells in the perfect stages, adorns himself 
with perfect merit, and by means of his perfect energy establishes living 
beings in the dharma. 

[248] What does it mean to hear the perfect dharma? One hears that 
samsára is identical to the dharma-body, that the afflictions are identical 
to prajiid, that bondage” is identical to liberation. Though there are 
three names [for reality), there are not three substances (ti). Though 
this is only one substance, three names are given it. These three are but 
a single mark (hstang); in reality there is no distinction between them. 
Since the dharma-body is ultimate, prajñā and liberation are also the ul- 
timate; since prajfià is pure, the other two are also pure; since liberation 
is unimpeded, so are the other two. For hearing any dharma it is the 
same—each contains fully the totality of the Buddha-dharma, without 
any diminution. This is what "hearing the perfect dharma" means. 

[2214] What is perfect faith? It is the conviction that all dharmas are 
empty, that they are nevertheless provisionally existent, and that they are 


93. Kuan-ting now gives scriptural proof for all three varieties of calming and 
contemplation from four sütras, for the gradual alone from one sütra, and for 
the sudden alone from six sütras. Finally he ties them up with another quotation 
from the Avatamsaka. 

94. Paraphrased from the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.433a-441b. 

95. Literally, karma due to defilement. 

96. According to Chan-jan (T 46.152c1-2), the three circuits of samsára (san- 
tao) here correspond to three meritorious qualities of Buddhahood (san-te) into 
which they are transmuted—the dharma-body, prajiia or wisdom, and liberation, 
respectively (see the introduction, as well as chapter 5, Returning to the Great 
Abode, of the Synopsis). 
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the middle between these extremes.” Though ultimately there are not 
one, two, or three [separate views], yet there are one, two, and three (sep- 
arate views]. To say that these three do not exist [separately] forestalls 
the notion that they are one, two, and three, while to say that the three 
do exist [separately] illumines this [multiplicity of ] one, two, and three. 
When there is neither forestalling nor illuminating, all are alike ultimate, 
pure, and unimpeded. When hearing of the profundity not to fear, and 
the vastness, not to doubt, and to be bold in hearing that they are neither 
profound nor vast—this is what is called having “perfect faith.” 

[2418] What is perfect practice? Intently and single-mindedly to seek 
unsurpassed enlightenment;?? to know that the extremes themselves are 
identical to the middle and not to entertain any further biases; perfectly 
to cultivate the three truths without finding extinction and quiescence in 
the absence of extremes, or suffering agitation by the presence of ex- 
tremes; and to enter directly into the middle way without agitation or 
extinction—this is what is meant by "perfect practice." 

(2a21] What is it to enter the perfect stages? It is, on entering the stage 
of the first abode, to realize that any one stage is all stages, that they are 
all ultimate, pure, and unimpeded.'™ This is what is meant by the “per- 
fect stages." 

(2a23] What is the adornment of perfect mastery?!?! The Avatamsaka 
extensively explains the features of perfect mastery.’ As it says, one may 
[freely] enter samadhi through one sense-faculty and arise from samadhi 
to expound the dharma with another sense-faculty, or one may simulta- 
neously both enter and arise from samadhi with the same sense-faculty, 
or one may neither enter nor leave it with any particular sense-faculty. 


97. The well-known “three views" or "three truths” of T'ien-t'ai. 

98. Chan-jan (T 46.15323) adds that faith arises in dependence on reality and 
is in turn the foundation of practice. 

99. Anutttura-samyak-sambodhi. 

100. Entry into the first abode represents entry into the forty-two ranks of full 
non-retrogressing bodhisattvahood of the perfect teaching. Each stage eliminates 
one measure of nescience and strengthens the wisdom of the middle truth by one 
measure. Thus, qualitatively speaking, there are no stages, and one is already 
identical to a Buddha; but, quantitatively, wisdom still must be progressively ma- 
tured and deepened before full Buddhahood is actually reached. This is the path 
of the T'ien-t'ai perfect teaching. 

101. This paragraph should explain “adorns himself with perfect merit," as 
above, but the “himself” (tzu) has become "perfect mastery" (tzu-tsai) in Kuan- 
ting's commentary on the passage at this point. Actually, chapter 8 of the Avatam- 
saka (T 9.438b-«) speaks of both these subjects consecutively, whereas Kuan-ting 
appears to treat them as the same thing. The explanation of "perfect mastery" 
below is abbreviated from the sütra. 

102. T 9.438b. 
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The same holds for each of the six senses. One may enter samadhi with 
respect to one sense-object, or leave it and expound the dharma with 
respect to another, or both enter and leave with respect to a single sense- 
object or neither enter nor leave thus. The same holds for each of the six 
sense-objects. One may enter samadhi in this direction or leave it and 
expound in that direction, or in the same direction both enter and leave, 
or neither enter nor leave. Or one may enter samadhi with respect to one 
object, or rise and expound with respect to one object, or both enter and 
leave, or neither enter nor leave from samadhi with respect to one object. 
To be exact, when even with respect to one sense or sense-object one 
enters and emerges from samadhi, or both, or neither, then one is self- 
sovereign with respect to every form of primary and environmental [kar- 
mic] retribution.'9? This is what is meant by “the adornment of perfect 
mastery." It is comparable to how the sun, in revolving about the four 
great continents,’ causes it to be noon in one place, morning in another, 
evening in another, and midnight in another. It is because its position 
varies as it revolves that, though there is but a single sun, it is seen dif- 
ferently from these four places.!?5 The freedom of a bodhisattva is like 
this. 

[2b8] What is it to establish animate beings perfectly in the dharma? 
By emitting a single beam of light, a bodhisattva can bring animate beings 
the benefit [of the realization that all things are] identical to emptiness, 
identical to provisionality, and identical to the middle way. And he can 
confer the benefit of being able to enter samadhi, depart from it, do both 
(at the same time], or do neither [in any and all circumstances]. This 
holds for walking, standing, sitting, lying down, speaking, being silent, or 
any activity whatever. Whoever is so destined by previous karmic affinity 
will see (this reality), just as a person with eyes sees light. One without 
such karmic predilection [for the perfect teaching] will not perceive it, 
just as it is always dark for the blind.!9e 


103. These two types of karmic retribution refer, respectively, to the psycho- 
physical being of the entity itself and the features of external environment or 
circumstance. 

104. In Buddhist cosmology these surround Mount Sumeru, the center of the 
world. Starting in the south and moving counterclockwise, they are Jambudvipa 
(our world, or alternatively, India), Pürvavideha, Uttarakuru, and Aparagoda- 
niya. 

105. Chan-jan (T 46.153a20-23) clarifies the analogy by identifying noon with 
both entering and leaving samādhi, morning with rising and expounding, eve- 
ning with entering samādhi, and midnight with neither entering nor leaving sam- 
adhi. 

106. In Chih-i's writings, the perfect teaching and perfect and sudden calming 
and contemplation are exclusively intended for beings of keen karmic capacity or 
endowments. 
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(2b12] Hence we cite the dragon-king as an illustration.!® In height he 
encompasses the six heavens of the realm of desire and in breadth 
reaches across the four continents. He raises all manner of clouds, wields 
all manner of thunder, flashes all manner of lightning, and causes all 
manner of rain to fall, all without budging from his own palace. His ac- 
tivity appears different to everyone who sees him. This is what a bodhi- 
sattva is like. Having attained internally for himself full realization of the 
simultaneous identity of emptiness, provisionality, and the middle, he is 
able, without disturbing the dharma-nature, externally to cause animate 
beings to gain a variety of benefits and engage in a variety of activities [to 
effect their salvation]. This is what is called "establishing animate beings 
in the dharma by means of his perfect energy." 

[2b17) At the [stage of] first arousing the thought [of enlighten- 
ment]!% it is already like this—how much more so is this true for the 
intermediate and later stages. The Tathagata untiringly extols this 
dharma; those who hear it rejoice.'? Sadaprarudita sought wisdom in 
the east.!!° Sudhana sought the dharma in the south.!!! The bodhisattva 
Bhaisajyaraja burnt his own arm as a sacrifice to the Buddha.!!? Saman- 
taprabhasa risked having his own head cut off.!!* Even if one should 


107. From the same section of the Avatamsaka, T 9.440b. 

108. That is, the first of the ten abodes of the perfect path, which is known as 
the “abode of first putting forth the thought (of enlightenment]." 

109. An allusion to the Lotus Sutra, T 9.6b (the Chapter on Expedient Devices) 
and T 9.49c (the chapter on Merits of the Dharma-Preacher). 

110. The story of Sadàprarudita "the ever-weeping one" is found in the Pañ- 
cavimáati and its accompanying commentary, the TCTL (T 25.731a). He was tire- 
less in his pursuit of prajnà-páramità, until one day he heard the Buddha's voice 
speaking from the air and telling him to go eastward, to be absolutely indefatiga- 
ble, not to spare life or limb lest concern for them bind him to samsàra. After 
having begun his journey eastward, he realized he had forgotten to ask the voice 
how far he should go and whom he should seek out. In sorrow, therefore, he 
wept for seven days and seven nights as bitterly as if he were mourning a son, 
whence his name, "the ever-weeping one." Eventually the voice spoke again from 
the air and gave him proper directions. 

111. From the Gandavyüha, the last chapter of the Avatamsaka, T 9.676a, where 
the story is told of how this bodhisattva sought the dharma from a series of fifty- 
three acquaintances, achieving realization finally on encountering Manjusri. 

112. This story is found in the chapter of the Lotus Sütra titled "Former Deeds 
of Bodhisattva Medicine King" (T 9.53c; Hurvitz, pp. 293—302). Ultimately Bhai- 
$ajyaraja immolated his whole body in offering to the dharma, thereby achieving 
profound realization. 

113. From the Jen-wang pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching, T 8.830a. Although the transla- 
tion of this sūtra is attributed to Kumárajiva, most scholars today regard it as an 
apocryphal text of Chinese origin. The Sanskrit name here is a "reconstruction" 
from the Chinese, P'u-ming. The TCTL has a version of the same story but calls 
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thrice a day give up his own life as often as there are grains of sand in 
the Ganges, this would still not compare to the power of the merit at- 
tained by one who writes down, preaches, and so forth a single verse of 
the dharma.!* How then could the feat of carrying à burden on one's 
shoulders for a billion kalpas ever repay the blessing of the Buddha's 
dharma. This represents one particular citation from one sütra;!!5 but in 
other sütras we find (examples of this teaching] as well. 

[2b22] Q: A skeptic might say that he would like to hear firm scriptural 
proof for the other [two] types of samádhi.!!6 

(2b22] A: (It is true that this would be desirable,] but the sütras and 
treatises are vast and cannot be cited in detail. Nevertheless we shall 
briefly mention one or two. 

(2b23] The Vimalakirti Sütra says, "When the Buddha first sat beneath 
the bodhi-tree and by his power overcame Mara, he attained nectar-like 
Nirvana and won enlightenment. He thrice turned the wheel of the 
dharma!” for the billion worlds. The wheel was fundamentally and for- 
ever pure, which is attested to by the fact that gods and men have been 
enlightened thereby. It was then that the three jewels!!! appeared in the 


the protagonist by his more usual name of Sutasoma. See Lamotte, Traité 1.261, 
for additional Pali, Sanskrit, and Chinese sources for this tale. According to the 
story, this king was seized by a prince Kalmasapada, who had vowed to kill 1,000 
kings in order to become a king himself. Sutasoma begged for time to fulfill a 
promise he had made to a mendicant to give him alms and was given a temporary 
reprieve. He promised to return, however, and risked his life to fulfill that prom- 
ise, whereupon Kalmāşapāda finally spared his life and released his other captives 
as well. 

114. From the Diamond Sütra, T 8.750c. 

115. The citation referred to here is the one from the Avatamsaka, according to 
Shiki (1.132). Chan-jan disagrees (T 46.154c3—5), saying that the phrase refers to 
the entire section—the citing of one example from each sütra. 

116. In other words, samadhi here refers to cultivation of samadhi through the 
gradual and variable forms of calming and contemplation. 

117. Chan-jan (T 46.154c23-25) explains that the wheel can signify the crush- 
ing of the afflictions (klesa), while the three turns of the wheel signify indicating 
(chih), exhorting (ch'üan), and proving (cheng), respectively. This refers to the way 
in which the Buddha expounded the four noble truths to his first five disciples in 
the Deer Park. In the “first turn of the wheel” he “indicated” the meaning of each 
of the four truths. In the second turning of the wheel he "exhorted" his disciples 
to realize these truths fully, and in the third turning he offered himself as "proof" 
that full realization was possible. These three turnings of the wheel of the dharma 
should not be confused with the better-known schema found in the Samdhinirmo- 
cana Sütra and elaborated by Bu-ston, namely the Hinayana, Madhyamaka, and 
Yogácára traditions. 

118. Buddha, dharma, and sangha. 
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world."!!? This was the beginning of the gradual teaching.!?? The Vima- 
lakirti also says, “The Buddha expounds the dharma with a single sound, 
but each type of animate being understands it in its own way. Some fear 
and some rejoice, some develop aversion, and some are freed from 
doubt. This is an example of his superhuman and unique power."!?! This 
is the scriptural proof for the variable teaching. The Vimalakirti also says, 
“The Buddha teaches that dharmas neither exist nor inexist, for it is by 
reason of causes and conditions that they arise. Yet though there is no 
self, no doer, and no recipient [of karmic retribution],!?? still this does 
not mean that good and evil karma are also done away with."'?* This is 
the scriptural proof for the sudden teaching. 

(2c2} It says in the Pavicavimsati, “There is a sequential approach to 
practice, a sequential approach to study, and a sequential approach to 
[realization of the] way."'?* This is scriptural proof of the gradual calm- 
ing and contemplation.'?* The PavicavimSati also says, "When a jewel is 
wrapped in cloth of various colors and placed in water, the color of the 
water varies according to the color of the substance used to wrap the 
jewel.”! This is scriptural proof of the variable calming and contempla- 
tion or teaching. It also says, “From the moment of first arousing the 
thought [of enlightenment] they sit in the place of enlightenment,'®’ turn 
the wheel of the dharma, and save animate beings."!?* This is scriptural 
proof of the sudden calming and contemplation. 

(2c6] It says in the Lotus, "Such persons will by this dharma enter grad- 
ually into the wisdom of the Buddhas.”!?° This verifies the gradual calm- 
ing and contemplation. The Lotus also says, “If they should not believe 


119. T 14.537c. 

120. According to later T'ien-t'ai doctrine, the gradual teaching describes the 
basic pedagogical strategy that informed the Buddha's historical career. It is iden- 
tified with the five periods of (1) the Avatamsaka, (2) the Deer Park, (3) the vai- 
pulya (scriptures), (4) the prajñā (scriptures), and (5) the Lotus and Nirvana sütras. 
This is the second of the five. 

121. T 14.5382. 

122. That is, dharmas do not exist. 

123. T 14.537c. 

124. T 8.384b; see also TCTL, T 25.666b. 

125. Chan-jan (T 46.155b5—9) understands "practice, study, and the way" to 
represent the six perfections: "practice" corresponds to giving (dana) and exertion 
(virya), "study" to discipline (fila) and meditation (dhyàna), and "the way" to for- 
bearance (ksdnti) and wisdom (prajnà). 

126. T 8.291c; see also TCTL, T 25.477b. 

127. Bodhimanda. 

128. Ibid., T 8.2262; see also TCTL, T 25.342b. 

129. T 9.25c. 
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this dharma, then let other profound dharmas show, teach, benefit, and 
delight them."!*? This verifies the variable calming and contemplation. 
The Lotus also says, “I [the Buddha] have openly cast away the expedient 
[teaching]?! and expound now only the supreme way."!*? This verifies 
the sudden calming and contemplation. 

[2c10] The Nirvána Sütra says, "From the cow there comes milk, [from 
milk comes cream, from cream come butter curds, from butter curds 
comes butter, and from butter] there ultimately comes ghee."!5? This ver- 
ifies the gradual calming and contemplation. It also says in the Nirvāna 
Sütra, "When poison is put in milk, then the milk can kill people. This is 
true as well [for all the progressive refinements of milk] up to ghee, 
which also can kill people if poison is put in it."** This proves the varia- 
ble calming and contemplation. The Nirvana Sütra also says, “In the Him- 
alayas there is a grass called ksdnti. If a cow eats it then one instantly 
obtains ghee from the cow's milk”! This proves the sudden calming 
and contemplation. 


130. T 9.52c. 

131. Upáya. This refers to the provisonal teachings of the three vehicles used 
previously in the Buddha's teaching career. In their place the "real" teaching of 
the one vehicle [i.e., perfect teaching] is revealed. 

132. T 9.10a. From the famous verses concluding the chapter on Expedient 
Devices. See Hurvitz, pp. 42—47 for the context. 

133. T 12.690c-691a. This is the locus classicus of the well-known simile of the 
five flavors (wu-wei), adopted by Chih-i and developed by subsequent T'ien-t'ai 
masters as a scheme to classify the respective phases of development or unfolding 
of the Buddha's historical teaching (i.e., the "five periods"). The sütra continues, 
"By using the ghee one eradicates all sickness, for all medicines are contained 
within it. Oh sons of good family, it is also thus with the Buddha and his teaching. 
From the Buddha come the twelve divisions of scripture, from the twelve divi- 
sions of scripture come the sütras, from the sütras come the vaipulya [i.e., Maha- 
yàna] sütras, from the vaipulya sütras come the prajüápàáramità, and from the 
prajhaparamita comes the maháparinirvána, which is to be compared with ghee 
(the ultimate essence). Ghee is analogous to the Buddha-nature." 

For discussion of the historical development of this scheme in T'ien-t'ai, see 
Chappell, T'ien-t'ai Buddhism, pp. 21—42, and Hurvitz, “Chih-i,” pp. 230-244. 

134. T 12.784c. The quotation may be continued to clarify the point: "All the 
five progressive essences contain poison, yet milk is not called ‘cream,’ nor is 
cream called 'milk, and this is so for the different stages right up to ghee. AI- 
though the names change, the poisonous essence is not lost. If the ghee is taken, 
even it can still kill people, though in fact that poison has not been put directly 
into the ghee. It is the same with the Buddha-nature of animate beings: though 
they dwell in five different destinies [of samsàára] and are incarnated in different 
bodies, still their Buddha-nature is always one and unchanging." 

135. T 12.770b. To continue the quote from the sütra: "There are also other 
grasses, but if the cow eats them, then no ghee is produced. Yet despite the ab- 
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(2c13] It says in the Sátra of Illimitable Meaning, "When the Buddha 
turned the wheel of the dharma, he first rained down little drops to wash 
away the dust of all desires, thus opening the gate to nirvàna, fanning 
the wind of liberation, eradicating the keen sufferings in the world, and 
bringing into existence the purity and coolness of the dharma. Next he 
rained down the doctrine of the twelve causes and conditions of depen- 
dent origination, by which he washed the land of nescience and blotted 
out the glare of false views. Finally he poured forth the unexcelled Ma- 
háyàna, arousing the thought of enlightenment in all beings.”!* This ver- 
ifies the gradual calming and contemplation. 

(2c18] It says in the Avatamsaka Sütra, "When the sea-dragons rain into 
the ocean drops the size of carriage axles, the ocean alone is capacious 
enough, other places cannot endure it. The perfect sütras were preached 
for beings of superior capacity; adherents to the two vehicles were as if 
deaf and dumb."!?? 

[2c19] It says in the Vimalakirti, "When entering a campaka grove, only 
the strong perfume of the campaka tree's flowers, but no other scent, can 
be smelled. In the same way, one who enters this room perceives nothing 
but the fragrance of the merit of Buddhas."!** 

[2c21] It says in the Sürarigama-samádhi Sütra, “If one grinds a myriad 
kinds of incense together into a ball, and a single particle of this ball is 
burnt, the smoke is endowed with all the component vapors.”!99 

[2c22] It says in the Paficavimsati, "1f a bodhisattva desires through om- 


sence of ghee in this case, one cannot say that there is no Asdnéi grass in the Him- 
alayas. It is the same with the Buddha-nature. The Himalayas represent the 
Tathagata, the ksánt! grass represents the great nirvana, and the other grasses 
represent the twelve divisions of scripture. If living beings are able to listen to, 
receive, and be enlightened by this great nirvana, then they will perceive the Bud- 
dha-nature. Though one does not hear from the twelve divisions of scripture, it 
cannot on that account be said that there is no Buddha-nature." 

136. Wu-liang-i ching, T 9.384b. This sütra presents itself (and has been tradi- 
tionally accepted) as a prelude to the Lotus Sütra. It is an apocryphal work pro- 
duced in China during the mid-fifth century. 

137. T 9.573a. The original text of the sütra reads: "For example, it resembles 
the great rain that the sea-dragon kings rain down, in that only the great ocean, 
and no other place, can receive it. Bodhisattva-mahasattvas are like this ocean, but 
none of the ordinary animate beings, nor $rávakas, nor pratyekabuddhas, nor 
bodhisattvas even up to the ninth stage of the ten stages of bodhisattvahood can 
fully receive the . . . Tathagata’s great rain of the dharma. Only those bodhisattvas 
dwelling in the realm of the dharma-cloud of the tenth stage, all of them, can 
receive and keep it." 

138. T 14.548a. The text in the sütra goes on, "and does not delight in smelling 
the perfume of the inferior merit of Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas." 

139. Shou-leng-yen san-mei ching, T 15.633b. 
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niscient knowledge of all modes to know all dharmas, Sariputra, he 
should train in the perfection of wisdom.”!*° 

[2c23] It says in the Lotus, "(The bodhisattvas and wheel-turning kings, 
gods, and dragons come,] each with his hands joined reverently, wishing 
to hear of the perfect way."!*! 

[2c24] It says in the Nirvana Sūtra, "For example, it is as if there were 
someone swimming in the great ocean; know that in so doing he makes 
use of the water of all rivers."!€ 

[2c25] It says in the Avatamsaka Sütra, "For example, it resembles the 
rising of the sun: first at sunrise the peaks of the high mountains alone 
are illuminated, then their valleyed [slopes], and then plains."!** The 
plains correspond to the variable, the valleys to the gradual, and the high 
mountains to the sudden calming and contemplation. 

(2c27] Everything quoted above is the authentic word from the golden 
mouth of the Buddha. It is the dharma as revered by the Tathagatas of 
past, present, and future. It has no beginning, no matter how far back in 


140. T 8.218c; TCTL, T 25.137c. “Omniscient wisdom of all modes" is the 
highest of three wisdoms presented in TCTL, T 25.259a, where it is described as 
the Buddha's wisdom, as opposed to bodhisattva's wisdom (wisdom of the modes 
of destinies, tao-chung-chih) and the wisdom of adherents to the two vehicles (om- 
niscient wisdom, :i-ch'ieh-chih). 

141. T 9.6c. 

142. T 12.753b. The sütra adds, "A bodhisattva-mahasattva is like this. Know 
that when he practices the diamond (vajra) samadhi, he thereby practices all 
samadhis.” 

143. T 9.616b. This concludes Kuan-ting’s series of twelve scriptural proofs. 
The passage in the sütra reads in full: "For example, it resembles the shining of 
the sun: first at sunrise the kings of all great mountains are illuminated; next the 
sun illuminates all the rest of the great mountains; next it illuminates the diamond 
(vajra) mountains; only then does it completely illuminate all the great earth. The 
rays of the sun do not think, ‘we shall first illuminate the kings, and so on until 
we completely illuminate the great earth.’ It is because the mountainous territory 
has higher and lower elevations that there is an earlier and a later in regard to 
illumination. The Tathagata, the one deserving offerings, the perfectly enlight- 
ened one, is like this. . . . The ‘sun,’ that is, the wisdom of the boundless dharma- 
dhatu, emits the infinite, unimpeded light of wisdom; it first illuminates all the 
kings of mountains—the bodhisattva-mahásattvas, then the pratyekabuddhas, 
then the Sravakas, then the beings who have been determined to have a favorable 
capacity for enlightenment, for beings are converted in accordance with their ca- 
pacity for response to the teaching. Only then does the light of wisdom illuminate 
the rest of living beings, including even those determined to be of evil nature, and 
create the causes and conditions for their future benefit. The sunlight of the 
Tathágata's wisdom does not think, ‘I will first illuminate bodhisattvas, and so on 
up until those determined to be of evil nature.' He simply emits the light of great 
wisdom, and thus illuminates all sons of the Buddha everywhere." 
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the past; it is unlimited and boundless in the present; and it will roll 
ceaselessly on into the future. Its nature is inconceivable in any of the 
three times. Know that calming and contemplation is the teacher of all 
these Buddhas. Since the dharma is eternal, the Buddhas are also eter- 
nal. So, too, is it blissful, personal, and pure.'*4 How could anyone fail to 
believe such scriptural proof? 

(3a4] Once one has faith in this dharma of the three kinds of calming 
and contemplation, one needs to know the three texts in which it is set 
forth. The first of these is the Graduated Approach to Dhyana,'*> which al- 
together would equal thirty fascicles. The extant ten-fascicle version was 
personally taken down in writing by the monk Fa-shen'*® of the Ta- 
chuang-yen monastery. The second of these is the text on variable calm- 
ing and contemplation, the Six Wondrous Dharma-gates.!'*' In accordance 
with the meaning of "variable," it touches on the practices of the twelve 
dhyànas,!*? the nine meditations on death,'*® the eight liberations,!5? [the 
four approaches to dhyàna of] discernment, refinement, perfuming, and 
cultivation, ^! [the twelve] causes and conditions, and the six perfections. 


144. The Nirvana Sütra (T 12.652b) teaches the revolutionary doctrine that re- 
ality (rather than being altogether impermanent, painful, devoid of self, and im- 
pure) when properly understood according to the Maháyána, is ultimately 
permanent, blissful, personally endowed with selfhood, and pure in its essential 
nature. 

145. Tz'u-ti ch'an-men is an abbreviated form of the fuller title, Shih ch'an p'o-lo- 
mi tz’u-ti fa-men (Elucidation of the Graduated Approach of the Perfection of 
Dhyàna), T no. 1916. The treatise represents one of Chih-i's earliest works, taken 
down from a series of lectures delivered at Wa-kuan ssu in Chin-ling between 568 
and 575. See Satd, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 103—126, for details. 

146. In 571. It was later edited by Kuan-ting. See Hurvitz, "Chih-i," pp. 174— 
175. 

147. Liu-miao fa-men, T no. 1917. The work expounds the six phases of mind- 
fulness of the breathing (dnápána-smrti) according to sudden, gradual, and varia- 
ble perspectives. 

148. These are the four basic concentrations or dhyànas from the Hinayàna 
tradition, the four emptinesses (of marks, inexistence, own-being, and other-be- 
ing), and the four infinite states of mind (brahmavihára) (of loving-kindness, com- 
passion, sympathetic joy, and equanimity). 

149. In these originally Hinayána meditations one contemplates nine progres- 
sive stages of putrefaction and disintegration of a human corpse in order to coun- 
teract fleshly attachments. 

150. Vimoksas. See TCTL, T 25.215a—-216a. These are dealt with in the Digha- 
nikdya no. 15 (English translation in Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. 2, 
pp. 68-70, "The Eight Stages of Deliverance”). 

151. Four levels of approach to or mastery of the techniques of dhyana: dis- 
cernment applies methods and produces dhyàna individually, refinement and 
perfuming link and master them in sequence, and cultivation develops total sov- 
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[This text] makes the rounds of the aforementioned techniques freely 
and without constraints, both vertically and horizontally. The president 
of the department of affairs of state, Mao Hsi, requested Chih-i to pro- 
duce this work.!5? The third text is the Perfect and Sudden (Calming and 
Contemplation],'5* taken down in ten fascicles by the monk Kuan-ting in 
the Jade Spring Monastery in Ching-chou. Though there are three texts, 
do not warp or harm your own understanding by adhering biasedly [to 
mere provisional distinctions among them]. The Great Treatise says, 
"Whether they perceive the perfection of wisdom or not, everyone is in 
bondage and everyone is liberated."!5* The way in which such texts ought 
to be regarded is analogous to this. 

[3a11] Q: A skeptic would say that since all dharmas ultimately have 
the mark of nirvana, [this mark] is impossible to put into words.!55 The 
Nirvana Sütra says, "The origination of something existent cannot be ex- 
plained, and the failure of something inexistent to originate cannot be 
explained."!55 Whether one attempts to discourse in summary or in de- 
tail, the path of language is cut off, and there is neither anyone to explain 
nor anything to be explained. Moreover, Sáriputra said, "I have heard 
that in regard to liberation there is nothing to be said; therefore I do not 
know what to say about it."!5? Furthermore, the Vimalakirti says, "What is 
expounded lacks the capacity to be expounded or indicated. Those who 
listen to the dharma being expounded can neither hear it nor attain to 
an understanding of it.”'5* Thus neither does a person have the ability to 
expound it, nor is the dharma expoundable, yet you speak of teaching 
people. 

[32418] A:!9? But you mention only one of the two extremes,'® without 
taking the other into consideration. The Nirvdna Sütra says, "Because of 


ereignity over different techniques and levels of dhyana, where any one of them 
can freely produce or be transmuted into the others. 

152. For details, see Satö, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 151—171. 

153. That is, the Mo-ho chih-kuan known by the title used for its two earlier 
editions. See Sató, Tendai daishi no henkyu, pp. 364—399. 

154. TCTL, T 25.190c. The passage reads: "One who does not perceive the 
perfection of wisdom is in bondage; but one who does perceive the perfection of 
wisdom is also in bondage. One who perceives the perfection of wisdom gains 
liberation; but one who does not perceive the perfection of wisdom also gains 
liberation." 

155. From the Lotus Sütra, T 9.102. 

156. T 12.733c. 

157. Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.5482. 

158. T 14.5402. 

159. Here follow eleven sütra quotes supporting the utility of expounding the 
dharma. 

160. That is, the extreme of inexistence, corresponding to emptiness. 
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causes and conditions, it is nevertheless possible to expound the 
dharma."!9! The Lotus Sütra says, “The Buddhas expound the dharma 
for animate beings by recourse to numberless expedients and a variety of 
causes and conditions.”'® [t also says, "It was by the power of expedients 
that Sakyamuni expounded the dharma to the five monks.“'® In fact the 
dharma can be expounded, both in summary and in detail. It says in the 
Nirvana Sūtra, “A person with normal eyes describes the color of milk to 
one who is blind.”'* This shows that ultimate truth can be explained. 
The Pravara-devardja-pariprcché Sütra says, "Though a dharani ultimately 
lacks words and letters, yet words and letters express an incantation."!65 
This shows that the conventional truth can be explained. Besides, the 
Tathagata always relies on these two truths to preach the dharma.’ The 
Vimalakirti says, "Being separate from the essence of words and letters— 
this is identical with liberation."!9? Thus expounding is ultimately identi- 


161. T 12.733c, following almost immediately after the passage quoted by the 
skeptic above (see note 156). 

162. T 9.7b. 

163. T 9.10a. This Lotus quote follows immediately on the quote in which the 
skeptic framed his objection above (see note 155). This refers to the time of the 
first turning of the wheel of the dharma, directly after Sakyamuni’s enlighten- 
ment under the bodhi tree. 

164. T 12.688c. Kuan-ting has here summarized a long passage from the sutra: 
“Oh son of good family, all these unbelievers (tirthikas) are foolish and childish, 
without either wisdom or expedients; they are unable to fully comprehend [im- 
permanence} or permanence, suffering or bliss, purity or impurity, self or non- 
self, life or nonlife, beings or nonbeings, reality or unreality, existence or 
inexistence. They grasp only a small part of the Buddha’s dharma. Falsely imag- 
ining that there is permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity, they in fact do not 
understand the real permanence, bliss, selfhood, and purity. 1t is just as with a 
person blind from birth, who, not knowing the color of milk, asks another, saying, 
*What is the color of milk like?' The other answers, "The color is white like a sea- 
shell.’ The blind one asks again, ‘Is this color of milk then like the sound of a 
seashell?’ ‘No.’ ‘What is the color of a seashell like?’ ‘It is like the tip of an ear of 
rice.’ The blind one asks again, ‘Is then the color of milk soft like the tip of a rice- 
ear? What again is the color of the tip of a rice-ear like?’ The other answers, ‘It is 
like snow.’ The blind one asks again, ‘Is then the tip of a rice-ear cold like snow? 
What again is the color of snow like?’ ‘It is like a white crane.’ Thus, although this 
person, blind since birth, hears four similes, he is ultimately unable to arrive at 
the real color of milk. 1t is the same with unbelievers, who are ultimately unable 
to realize the permanent, blissful, personal, and pure nature of reality.” 

165. Sheng-t'ien-wang pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching, T 8.720c. 

166. Possibly an allusion to the Middle Treatise (Chung-lun), T 30.32c, although 
Chih-i and Kuan-ting seem to cite consistently from sütras here rather than from 
treatises. 

167. T 14.548a. This follows soon after the first of the two Vimalakirti passages 
quoted by the skeptic (see note 157). The MHCK text, however, is apparently 
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cal to not-expounding. The Nirvdna Sütra says, “If a bodhisattva should 
understand that the Tathagata never expounds the dharma at all, then 
he is one who has heard much of it.”'®* This shows that non-expounding 
is itself expounding. The Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchá says, "The Buddha 
and his disciples constantly engage in two forms of practice, now ex- 
pounding and now being silent.”'®° The Lotus Sütra says, "Whether he is 
going or coming, standing or sitting, the Buddha constantly expounds 
the wondrous dharma like a downpour of rain.”!”° It also says, "If you 
wish to seek the Buddhist dharma, follow constantly those who have 
heard much of it,”?”! and "A worthy friend!?? is an important cause and 
condition for enlightenment, for he converts and leads you and enables 
you to see the Buddha.""* The Nirvāna Sütra says, “Clouds and thunder 
in the air produce flowers on ivory."'"* How could there ever fail to be 
preaching of the dharma? 

[3b2) If one sets expounding and silence in opposition to each other, 
then one fails to understand the meaning of the teaching and departs 
further and further from principle (li). There is, however, no principle 


corrupt here, omitting a crucial negation that stands in the Taishó text of the Vi- 
malakirti, so that the MHCK text should read here, "Not being separate. . . ." The 
sütra passage itself may be rendered, "Speech, words, and letters—these all have 
the mark of liberation. Why is this? Because liberation is not within nor without, 
nor is it between the two; and words and letters too are not within nor without, 
nor between the two. For this reason, Sariputra, liberation cannot be expounded 
without words and letters. Why is this? Because all dharmas have the mark of 
liberation." 

168. T 12.764c. 

169. T 15.50c. 

170. T 9.208. 

171. T 9.60c, paraphrased. The match is a dubious one. 

172. Kalyánamitra or “good spiritual friend." 

173. T 9.60c. 

174. T 12.652b. The sütra says: "For example, when in the sky thunderbolts 
flash and clouds arise, flowers (seem to] appear on all ivory. Without thunderbolts 
no flowers would appear, nor would there even be names for them. The Buddha- 
nature of animate beings is like this, for being constantly obscured by the defile- 
ments, it cannot be seen. This is why I teach that animate beings are without self. 
If one can hear this marvelous scripture called Mahdfarinirvdna, then he perceives 
{his own] Buddha-nature, like flowers on ivory. Even if he has heard all the sam- 
adhis of the [Hinay4na] sütras, he will not understand the subtle marks of the 
Tathagata if he has not heard this sütra, just as no flowers can be seen on ivory 
without a thunderbolt. But having heard this sütra, he will understand the secret 
treasury of the Buddha-nature preached by all the Tathagatas, just as flowers may 
be seen on ivory by the light of a thunderbolt. Having heard this scripture, he will 
immediately understand that all the numberless animate beings have a Buddha- 
nature." 
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apart from the expounding of it, and no expounding apart from princi- 
ple, for expounding and non-expounding are identical to each other. 
There is no duality, no difference between them; the phenomenal (shih), 
as it stands, is the real. The compassionate one preaches because he takes 
pity on all those who have not heard the dharma. It is as though the 
moon were hidden behind a mountain range, and one raised a round 
fan to create a semblance of it; or as though the blowing of the wind had 
ceased, and one shook a tree to indicate the effect the wind would have. 
These days people’s minds are dull, and to attain profound vision is ac- 
cordingly difficult. But by the eye’s relying on visible form one is able to 
see; and through recourse to the written word [understanding] is made 
easier for them. But if one were then to damage his understanding by 
imprisoning himself in the written text, then it would be essential for him 
to realize that a text is not an absolute text. And having penetrated to the 
realization that all written words are ultimately neither absolute valid 
writings nor non-valid writings, then he can achieve complete under- 
standing through a single text. It is in light of this principle that these 
three texts have been used to create a gate through which the one [ulti- 
mate reality] is achieved. 

(3b10] This completes the brief explanation of the origination of the 
Mo-ho chih-kuan.!?5 


175. Here ends Kuan-ting's introduction to the MHCK. The next section, still 
preceding the MHCK proper and its greater chapter 1, the Synopsis, is usually 
thought to be Chih-i's own words, taken down and edited later by Kuan-ting. 
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[3b10] We shall now list the ten chapters [of the text]. Chapter 1 is the 
Synopsis (ta-i). Chapter 2 concerns the explanation of terms.' Chapter 3 
elucidates the features of that essence [which the terms "calming" and 
"contemplation" describe].? Chapter 4 demonstrates how all dharmas are 
encompassed [by the practice of calming and contemplation].* Chapter 5 
[distinguishes between] one-sided (p'ien) and perfect (yan) [calming and 
contemplation].* Chapter 6 sets forth [preparatory] expedients [for calm- 
ing and contemplation]. Chapter 7 discusses contemplation proper 


1. The terms “calming” (chth) and “contemplation” (kuan) are discussed in this 
chapter according to the four perspectives of relative, absolute, conflation, and 
differentiation, and their shared inherence in the three meritorious qualities of 
enlightenment (see T 46.21b-23«c). A similar thematic focus on calming and con- 
templation pertains for the other eight chapters of the MHCK as well. Chan-jan 
(T 46.157c1-2) notes: “From the general synopsis of calming and contemplation 
to the tenth chapter on the returning of the purport in calming and contempla- 
tion, anyone expounding [this text) should always gloss it with reference to calm- 
ing and contemplation." 

2. MHCK, T 46.23c-29c. Four perspectives are used to elicit the essential sub- 
stance (t't) of the perfect calming and discerning: its relative place among the clas- 
sifications of the four teachings, the various wisdoms or eyes, the spheres or 
objects [of wisdom], and final contribution or loss. 

3. See T 46.29c-32a. Calming and contemplation encompass all dharmas in six 
ways—by comprehensively encompassing all principles (i), all delusions, all forms 
of wisdom, all practices, all stages, and all teachings. 

4. See T 46.32a-35c. Biased or one-sided (p'ien) and perfect or rounded (yiian) 
calming and contemplation are distinguished according to (1) greater and lesser 
vehicles, (2) partially (pan) and completely (man) stated meaning, and the doctrinal 
perspectives of the (3) one-sided and perfect, (4) gradual and sudden, and (5) the 
provisional and real. 

5. "Expedients" here refers to the well-known T'ien-t'ai formula of the twenty- 
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(cheng-kuan).* Chapter 8 concerns the results and recompenses [of calm- 
ing and contemplation). Chapter 9 is on the generation of teachings 
(from calming and contemplation]. Chapter 10 treats the returning of 
the purport [to the ultimate abode]. This division into ten is simply a 
convention of enumeration, the number ten being neither too many nor 
too few." The opening chapter shows that the final goal [of the practice] 
lies in dha, while the concluding chapter conveys this basic theme of the 
text to its ultimate end.? Thus [the text] begins in excellence and ends in 
excellence, proceeding as a unified whole through these ten chapters. 


five preliminary expedients: the (1) fulfilling of the five conditions, (2) reproval 
of the five desires (of sense), (3) removing of the five hindrances or coverings 
(nivarana), (4) adjusting and harmonizing (of body, breath, and mind), and (5) the 
five expedient practices. These define the optimum environment for calming and 
contemplation as well as establish the mental and physical tenor necessary for 
effective application of calming and discerning—meditative discernment proper. 
For this reason, the twenty-five expedients are often referred to as "preliminary 
expedients" (ch'ien fang-pien) or "remote expedients" (yüan fang-pien) in contrast 
to the techniques of "cultivation proper" (cheng Asiu) or "near expedients” (chin 
fang-pien) represented by calming and contemplation proper. The twenty-five 
preliminary expedients are explained at length in Chih-i's Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 
46.483c-491c), Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.462c—466c), and MHCK chapter 6 (T 
46.35c-48c), as well as Kuan-ting’s Kuan-hsin lun shu (T 46.603c-607c). English 
translations of the Hsiao-chih-kuan are available in Luk, Secrets of Chinese Meditation, 
and Goddard and Wai-tao, A Buddhist Bible. 

6. An abbreviation of the full title of the chapter, "Cultivation of Calming and 
Contemplation Proper" or, as the case may be, "Right Cultivation of Calming and 
Contemplation” (cheng Astu chih-kuan). This is the most central and extensive of 
the ten chapters of the MHCK, occupying well over half of the entire work (T 
46.48c-140c). It is divided into ten subsections, corresponding to what are known 
as the ten objects or spheres of contemplation (kuan-ching). To each of these ten 
spheres the famous ten modes of discernment (kuan-fa) are in turn applied as the 
principal method of contemplation. The text of the MHCK itself ends with the 
seventh of the ten spheres (contemplation of the sphere of views), leaving undis- 
cussed the last three spheres of greater chapter 7 as well as the last three chapters 
of the work as a whole—greater chapters 8 through 10. 

7. Although both Chih-i and Chan-jan refrain from drawing any formal con- 
nection with the Avatamsaka, Chan-jan (T 46.157c3) notes that “In the Avatamsaka 
Sutra the various series of dharma gates are enumerated in sets of ten." See, for 
example, chapters 12 through 14 (in the sixty-fascicle text) describing the prac- 
tices and merits associated with manifesting the thought of enlightenment and 
entry into the ten abodes (T 9.449a—462c). 

8. The syllable dha represents the last in a series of forty-two syllables of the 
Siddham Sanskrit alphabet that are equated in the Paricavimsati and TCTL with 
various thematic permutations of the liberative wisdom of the nonarising of dhar- 
mas. Regarding this final syllable, TCTL says (T 25.4092): "One who hears it re- 
alizes that all dharmas are incapable of being attained. There are no letters 
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[3b14] As for the production and origination of this text, we consider 
simply the sequential progression of the ten chapters. The ultimate prin- 
ciple (l) is quiescent and extinct, lacking both production and producer, 
origination and originator. However, by dint of cause and condition, the 
ten chapters as a whole are produced and originated.? Should we distin- 
guish [the text] according to the particular [content of its chapters], pre- 
ceding chapters produce [subsequent ones], while subsequent chapters 
originate [from preceding ones).'? The same [sort of analysis] can be 


beyond dha.” Chih-i, following a precedent first established in Hui-ssu’s Ssu-shih- 
erh tzu-men (Gates of the Forty-two Syllables), matched the forty-two syllables from 
a to dha with the forty-two ranks of the Ying-lo ching and Avatamsaka Sütra to de- 
scribe a set of bodhisattva stages for the path of the perfect teaching. Just as all 
syllables are permutations of the primal syllable a, so each of the forty-two stages 
from arousing the thought of enlightenment to full Buddhahood is simply a fur- 
ther intensification of the original insight of nonarising on which the path is 
founded. Thus progress toward Buddhahood is marked not by qualitative 
changes in insight or stage but by a seamless maturation or intensification of the 
insight that brought forth the first arousing of the thought of enlightenment. Al- 
though in quality it is no different from the first letter, a, the last letter, dha, rep- 
resents the final culmination of the path in the achievement of Buddhahood. 

Chan-jan (T 46.157c10—12) comments: "The five lesser chapters of the Synop- 
sis commence with the arousing of the great thought [of enlightenment] and as- 
pire to the final goal [of returning the mind] to the great abode. The ‘great abode’ 
is none other than the three meritorious qualities (of Buddhahood] to which ‘the 
purport returns. The three meritorious qualities are themselves the ultimate 
meaning that is the syllable dha. ‘Concluding [chapter] refers to the returning of 
the purport. The three meritorious qualities that mark the returning of the pur- 
port represent (the end] to which the myriad practices [for cultivation of] self and 
other lead. Thus (the text) says, ‘conveys to its ultimate end.’ " 

9. This passage, according to Chan-jan, offers a “universalistic” (t'ung) expla- 
nation of the "production and origination" of the MHCK as a whole. Chan-jan 
states (T 46.157c16-18): "[From the perspective of] principle (li) there is no aris- 
ing or production to speak of, nor is there any subject (who initiates such an aris- 
ing], due to the matter of the cause and effect (relationship that pertains between] 
self and other. For this reason the text says, ‘cause and condition.’ (Chih-i's] expla- 
nation contains both universal (tung) and particular (pieh) [perspectives]. Accord- 
ing to that of the universal, each chapter [as it is) contains the two senses of 
producing and originating." 

10. For his specific or particular (pieh) analysis of the production and origina- 
tion of the text, Chih-i introduces a distinction between sheng as "producing" and 
chi as “originating.” Chan-jan states (T 46.157c 19-20): "According to the specific 
perspective, [to say that] ‘production occurs with the preceding chapters’ means 
that they act to produce the subsequent [chapters]. [To say that] ‘origination oc- 
curs with the subsequent chapters' means that the subsequent originate from the 
preceding." Chan-jan's reading of the passage has been followed here. 
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made [using the expressions] “conditional basis" and “thematic progres- 
sion"! 

(3b18] Having been veiled in stupidity and delusion for numberless 
aeons, unaware that nescience is itself enlightenment, one becomes 
alerted to one's condition for the first time (on encountering this trea- 
tiseJ. Thus [chapter 1] is called "the synopsis or overview." Once having 
understood the identity of nescience and enlightenment, one is no longer 
subject to the flux [of samsara]. This we refer to as "calm" (chik). The 
lustrousness and great purity [of this realization] we call “contemplation” 
(kuan).!? Upon hearing these terms [explained] one apprehends the es- 
sence (t'i) to which they refer.!? This essence itself encompasses all dhar- 
mas,'* including both the one-sided and the perfect.'® Through an 
understanding of [the difference between] the one-sided and perfect, 
expedients are devised. Once expedients are instituted, right 


11. Chan-jan states (T 46.157c20—22): "Production and origination are alter- 
nately referred to as ‘conditional basis’ and ‘thematic progression’ (respectively]. 
That is to say, the preceding chapters act as the conditional basis for the subse- 
quent chapters. And the subsequent chapters represent thematic progressions 
from the preceding ones. This is [the analysis] according to the particular (pieh) 
perspective. From the universal (t'ung) perspective, every chapter contains both 
conditional basis and thematic derivation." 

12. The preceding two sentences correspond to chapter 2, Explanation of 
Terms. Explaining the use of the two terms "calming" and "contemplation," 
Chan-jan (T 46.158a1—3) says: "Having awakened [to one's condition] one no 
longer seeks after the one-sided or lesser nirvana—this is what is meant by ‘not 
being subject to flux.' The fact that one is no longer defiled by the three delusions 
is what is meant by ‘great purity.’ " 

13. Corresponding to chapter 3. Chan-jan (T 46.158a4—6) says: "Names are 
able to perform the function of elucidating. The ‘essence’ is (the object] that is 
elucidated. Because of the name one knows that there is (an object) to be eluci- 
dated. It is in this sense that (the text] uses the term ‘apprehend.’ It is not stating 
that [this 'essence'] is apprehended in the form of an actual realization (cheng-te)." 

14. Corresponding to chapter 4. Chan-jan (T 46.158a6—7) says: “ ‘Essence itself 
encompasses all dharmas' is to say that that essence refers to reality, and reality is 
able to include the provisional. Thus the provisional and real (together) encom- 
pass all dharmas." 

15. Corresponding to chapter 5. Chan-jan (T 46.158a7—8) says: "The provi- 
sional and real that are encompassed do not go beyond the one-sided and perfect. 
Thus reality and the provisional are distinguished on the basis of the one-sided 
and perfect." 

16. Corresponding to chapter 6. Chan-jan (T 46.158a8—10) says: “The rest of 
the passage can be understood accordingly. Although the ten chapters produce 
and originate (in the fashion described above], the text is above all concerned with 
generating practice on the basis of understanding. For this reason the last three 
chapters are listed only in brief and not explained." 
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contemplation'" is established; and having established right contempla- 
tion, one gains the wondrous result or recompense.'® On the basis of 
one's personal attainment of the dharma, one generates teachings and 
trains others.!? Self and other both achieve peace and, together, revert to 
eternal quiescence.?? [t is only because we have not attained to nonprod- 
uction and nonorigination that the production and origination [of these 
ten chapters] takes place. For, once one comprehends nonproduction 
and nonorigination, mental impulses are extinguished. The path of lan- 
guage is cut off, and there is perfect quiescence and purity. 

[3b26] [The text] is divided [into discrete sections] because the meri- 
torious virtues offered in these ten chapters are like a jewel in a bag: if it 
were not groped after and brought out for display, no one would be able 
to see it.?! Of these ten chapters, which deal with the true, which with the 
conventional, and which with neither the true nor the conventional? 
Which deal with the preaching of saints, which with their silence, and 
which with neither their preaching nor their silence? Which deal with 
meditative concentration (samadhi), which with wisdom (prajüià), and 
which with neither concentration nor wisdom??? Which deal with the 
eyes, which with the legs, and which with neither the eyes nor the legs??5 
Which deal with cause, which with effect, and which with neither cause 
nor effect? Which deal with self, which with other, and which with nei- 
ther self nor other? Which deal with shared dharmas, which with un- 
shared dharmas, and which with neither shared nor unshared 
dharmas??? Which deal with universals (¢’ung), which with particulars 


17. Or "contemplation proper is established." It corresponds to greater chapter 
7, "Cultivation of Calming and Contemplation Proper." 

18. Chapter 8. 

19. Chapter 9. 

20. Chapter 10. 

21. According to Chan-jan, the likening of explanations of the perfection of 
wisdom to the bringing forth of a jewel from a sack comes from TCTL, T 
25.5182. Chan-jan comments (T 46.158a19-22): "(This] explains the reasons for 
distinguishing [the text into ten chapters). Without the organization of the ten 
chapters according to these ten topics, it is likely that people would never know 
of the wealth contained in them. . . . The richness of meaning of the ten chapters 
is like a jewel in a sack. Their differentiation according to the (ten) topics is equiv- 
alent to groping after [the jewel] and bringing it out for display." 

22. That is, samadhi and prajñă. They correspond, respectively, to the prac- 
tices of calming and contemplation. 

23. From a metaphor in the TCTL, T 25.640c: "It is as if, in hot weather, there 
were a cool and pure pond. Anyone with eyes and legs can enter it." Eyes, accord- 
ing to Chan-jan (T 46.148b20—22), correspond to insight and understanding of 
the teachings, legs to practice. 

24. Although there is a traditional list of eighteen “unshared” dharmas or qual- 
ities that are unique to a Buddha (i.e., the dvenikà buddhadharmáh), the expression 
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(pieh), and which with neither universals nor particulars? Which offer ex- 
tended explanations, which abbreviated, and which neither extended nor 
abbreviated? Which are horizontal, which vertical, and which neither 
horizontal nor vertical??* Let questions be put forward freely regarding 
such diverse distinctions.” 

[3c3] The first eight chapters deal with the true, although under the 
auspices of the conventional.?' The single chapter 8, Result and Recom- 
pense, deals with the conventional, although on the basis of the true. 
Chapter 10 on the Returning of the Purport deals with neither the true 
nor the conventional. Chapter 7 on Contemplation Proper corresponds 
to the silence of the sages, while the other eight chapters excluding the 
last correspond to the preaching of the sages. Chapter 10 on the Return- 
ing of the Purport corresponds neither to preaching nor silence. Part of 
chapter 7 on Contemplation Proper concerns meditative concentration, 
while the remaining parts of chapter 7 together with the other eight 
chapters?? are on wisdom. Chapter 10 on the Returning of the Purport 
concerns neither meditation nor wisdom.?? The chapters from the Syn- 


as it is used here is understood by Chan-jan (T 46.158b26—29) to refer to qualities 
that are unique to saints (drya) and "not shared" with ordinary unenlightened 
beings (prthagjana). 

25. A "vertical" explanation is defined by Chan-jan (T 46.158c1—17) as one in 
which a point is presented by a sequential progression through different levels of 
profundity. A "horizontal" explanation presents the entire picture in a lateral syn- 
thesis. 

26. The answers to the preceding questions are not given in exactly the same 
order as the questions. The answer to the fourth question, on eyes and legs, is 
inserted after the answer to the sixth, on self and other. 

27. Chan-jan points out (T 46.158b7) that this should be the first seven chap- 
ters plus the ninth, not the first eight. Chan-jan (T 46.158b8—-11) says: “Because 
the eight do not involve actual realization of the true, they are represented as 
conventional. But, by the fact that this conventionality in its very essence is fun- 
damentally true, we say ‘the true under the auspices of the conventional.’ The 
result and recompense that is realized (as a consequence of practice] represents 
the conventional as (it operates] beyond the [three] realms [of cyclic birth and 
death). The conventional [in this sense] derives from realization of the true; ac- 
tual realization of the essence (l'i) gives rise to function (yung), and this function 
is itself the conventional. Thus the text says, ‘the conventional under the auspices 
of the true. " 

28. Excluding the last chapter, chapter 10. 

29. Chan-jan explains (T 46.158b16—17): “The previous listing of chapters [re- 
fers to chapter 7 as} ‘Cultivation of Calming and Contemplation Proper.’ Here the 
‘cultivation and calming’ have been abridged and the text just says ‘contemplation 
proper.’ But cultivation proper does not exceed the two procedures of calming 
and contemplation. Whatever concerns calming belongs to [the aspect of] medi- 
tative concentration. Anything that concerns contemplation belongs to wisdom. 
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opsis up through Contemplation Proper are the cause. Chapter 8 on Re- 
sult and Recompense is the effect.” Returning of the Purport is neither 
cause nor effect. The first eight chapters are on self-practice, chapter 9 
on Generation of the Teachings concerns conversion of others, and Re- 
turning of the Purport is on neither self nor other. The Synopsis chapter 
up through Generation of the Teachings corresponds to the eyes, chap- 
ter 6 on Expedients through chapter 8—Result and Recompense—cor- 
responds to the legs, and Returning of the Purport to neither the eyes 
nor the legs.’ The Synopsis through Contemplation Proper are on 
shared dharmas, Result and Recompense as well as Generation of the 
Teachings are on unshared dharmas, while Returning of the Purport is 
on neither shared nor unshared dharmas.*? Only the Synopsis is univer- 
sal, while the next eight chapters are particular, and Returning of the 
Purport is neither universal nor particular.’ The Synopsis is abbreviated, 
the next eight chapters are expanded, and Returning of the Purport is 
neither abbreviated nor expanded.** Chapter 3 on the Characteristics of 


In the other chapters, the fact that they tend primarily to the side of understand- 
ing does not mean that they are contrary to the notion of calming. But, as a whole, 
they belong mainly to the aspect of understanding, and understanding is included 
in (the aspect of) contemplation.” 

30. The order of the text is skewed here. Chan-jan adds (T 46.158b18) that 
chapter 9, on Generating Teachings, should be included under effect as well. 

31. Chan-jan (T 46.158b19-23) notes: "In keeping with principle, (the text] 
should say that the first five chapters together with the Generating Teachings 
chapter are the eyes. Eyes represent understanding. The first five chapters are 
the eyes of self-oriented practice. The one chapter of Generating Teachings 
causes others to develop the eye [of understanding). (The chapters on] Expedi- 
ents through Result and Recompense are the feet. Feet signify practice. Expedi- 
ents and Contemplation Proper represent practice that is marked by effort 
(abhoga); the stages [described in] Result and Recompense from the first abiding 
on are characterized by effortless practice (andbhoga).” 

Later, at the beginning of chapter 7 (T 46.48c—49a), Chih-i remarks that the 
first six chapters deal with "eyes" or wisdom, so that chapter 6 changes categories. 

32. According to Chan-jan (T 46.158b26—29), the first seven chapters are 
"shared" because they present teachings or practices that apply in common to 
both the ordinary being (prthagjana) and the enlightened saint (arya). The qualities 
described in the chapters on Generating Teachings and Result and Recompense 
are the special domain of the saint. Thus they are "unshared." 

33. Chan-jan (T 46.158c1—2) says: “ ‘Universal’ means to be universal (in the 
Synopsis' inclusion of ] cause and effect, self and other. Particular means to be 
particular in terms of the mutual distinctions that pertain among the eight chap- 
ters." 

34. Chan-jan does not comment on the "abbreviated/expanded" distinction 
here, although later in his commentary to MHCK (T 46.159a3—4) as well as in his 
Chih-kuan ta-i (T 46.459b17—18) he refers to the Synopsis chapter as “abbreviated” 
and the remaining nine chapters as "expanded." 
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the Essence is vertical, the next eight chapters are horizontal, and Re- 
turning of the Purport is neither horizontal nor vertical.’ 

(3c13] Q: What is the difference between the abbreviated description 
and the Synopsis??6 

(3c14] A: From the perspective of general [content] (tung) only the 
terms are different, the meanings being the same. But from that of par- 
ticular (content) (pieh), the abbreviated description deals with all three 
kinds of calming and contemplation, while the Synopsis deals only with 
the sudden calming and contemplation. 

(3c15] Q: If you discuss an openly revealed contemplation in relation 
to the openly revealed teaching, then you should also discuss a secret 
contemplation in relation to the secret teaching. 

(3c16] A: We have already distinguished between the openly revealed 
and the secret. Now I elucidate only the openly revealed without ex- 
pounding the secret teaching.*?? 


35. According to Chan-jan's rather lengthy discussion of this dyad (T 
46.158c2-18), because chapter 3 (Characteristics of the Essence) explicitly orga- 
nizes itself according to the shallow and the profound, it alone may properly be 
called vertical. The other chapters, except chapter 10, are provisionally declared 
horizontal; but on closer inspection all but chapter 2 (Explanation of Terms) may 
be found to have variations in profundity and hence may be thought of as both 
horizontal and vertical. 

36. Chan-jan (T 46.158c25—-15921) insists that this first question and answer 
were inserted by Kuan-ting, for they reflect a textual arrangement that was first 
introduced in Kuan-ting's second edition of the MHCK. (The remaining ques- 
tions and answers he considers to be the work of Chih-i himself.) Thus the "ab- 
breviated description" refers to a discussion of the three calming and 
contemplations that was originally included as part of Chih-i's introduction to the 
Synopsis but was subsequently emended by Kuan-ting and, in the third edition, 
removed from the text and placed by Kuan-ting in his own separate preface. 
"Synopsis" refers to the chapter of that name, where the focus is primarily on the 
sudden and perfect calming and contemplation. Also see Chan-jan, Chih-kuan fu- 
hsing sou-yao chi, HTC 99.234b. 

Chan-jan (T 46.15924—18) argues vociferously against the idea that the sudden 
and perfect calming and contemplation treated in the Synopsis (and main text of 
MHCK) is anything other than the sudden and perfect practice that is included 
as "one among the three" forms of calming and contemplation outlined in the 
"abbreviated description" of Kuan-ting's preface. The attention he gives this point 
suggests that there were individuals who thought there was an "absolute" perfect 
and sudden calming and contemplation that stood as a "one outside the three." 

37. Chan-jan (T 46.159a19-28) points out that the question, to begin with, is 
based on a confusion of the three kinds of calming and contemplation—gradual, 
sudden, and variable—with the four pedagogical approaches to teaching known 
as the four methods of conversion (ssu hua-i). The first three of the four methods 
of conversion, taken together, are the "openly revealed teaching" as opposed to 
the "secret teaching." In the latter case the Buddha preaches "with a single voice" 
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[3c17] Q: While I can conceive of making such a distinction [between 
the openly revealed and secret] in terms of doctrine or teaching, can [a 
secret contemplation] actually be discussed or not? 

[3c17] A: In some cases it can; in some it cannot.’ The teachings are 
words with which the exalted sage regales lower beings. The sage is able 
to expound both openly and in secret, while the preachments of ordinary 
people can convey only the openly revealed and not the secret explana- 
tion. What then could listeners rely on to fashion or perform a secret 
contemplation? As for those who are capable [of conveying a secret con- 
templation], they are the ones who have reached the stage of purity of 
the six sense faculties.?? Since they can fill the billion worlds with a single 
subtle sound of dharma® and can make this reach anywhere and every- 
where at will, they are capable of transmitting a secret teaching. If one 
trains in contemplation, one manifests dharmas of the openly revealed 
teaching in which one has explicitly trained. One does not develop dhar- 
mas in which one has not trained. One may, however, speak of a secret 
contemplation when it comes to those people who [in the course of con- 
templation] manifest karmic influences from past lives. 

[3c23] Q: Being first shallow and afterwards profound is called gradual 
contemplation. Which kind of contemplation is first profound and after- 
wards shallow? 

[3c24] A: That would be the variable contemplation. 

[3c24] Q: Which kind of contemplation is shallow from start to finish? 


but each listener, fancying himself the only one spoken to, hears only what he is 
capable of understanding. He is, as it were, closeted with the Buddha, receiving 
private instruction, the content of which is "indeterminate" because it is deter- 
mined not by the spokesperson but by the listener. Hence it is the "secret indeter- 
minate teaching." See Hurvitz, “Chih-i,” pp. 244—247; Chappell, An Outline of the 
Fourfold Teaching, pp. 55—61. 

The names of three of the four modes of teaching being identical to the names 
of the three kinds of calming and contemplation, one might expect there also to 
be a fourth "secret" calming-contemplation corresponding to the secret teaching. 
In fact, the two sets of categories are quite different and the analogy is an inap- 
propriate one. 

38. Chan-jan (T 46.159a29-b13) analyzes Chih-i's response from two perspec- 
tives: those who might teach a "secret" calming and contemplation and.those who 
might receive or be trained by it. 

39. According to the scheme of the perfect teaching, this is equivalent to the 
ten stages of faith among the fifty-two stages, and the fourth—identity of resem- 
blance—among the six identities. It represents a stage of "proximate" enlighten- 
ment that is on the cusp of full sainthood (drya; sheng) and formal entry into 
nonretrogressing bodhisattvahood. 

40. From chapter 19 (Merits of the Dharma-Preacher) of the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.49c; Hurvitz, pp. 273-274. This chapter, as a whole, is the locus classicus for the 
notion of "purification of the six sense faculties." 
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(3c25] A: That would be the Hinayana sense of contemplation. It is not 
a characteristic of the three kinds of calming and contemplation. 

[3c25] Q: The Hinayàna is also the teaching of the Buddha; why then 
do you exclude it [from the three forms of calming and contemplation]? 
If you insist on excluding it, you should not even speak of the "gradual" 
[calming and contemplation]. 

[3c3c26] A: We have already distinguished between the Mahayana and 
the Hinayàna, and the Hinayàna is not my topic of discussion here. The 
“gradual” that we speak of here is simply the gradual transition from 
obscured to fully manifest [realization].*! The Hinayana knows reality 
neither at the start nor the finish (of the path of religious discipline], so 
it is not the "gradual" (calming and contemplation] that concerns us here. 

[3c28] Q: You have referred to three texts [on calming and contempla- 
tion], and texts belong to the category of visible form.*? Does this "visible 
form" function as a gate [to reality] or does it not? If you assert that 
visible form does serve as such a gate, form itself is ultimate reality. What 
penetration could there be to speak of? On the other hand, if visible form 
is not such an access, then how could you still say that every shape and 
smell is the middle way? 

[4a2] A: Texts and gates are both reality. Animate beings for the most 
part [are afflicted by] inverted views and have little sense of the nonin- 
verted. This fact is revealed through texts, whereupon they realize that 
text itself is [at one and the same time] text, no text, and neither text nor 
nontext.? Texts are that aforesaid gate, for one reaches reality through 
them. Texts are that very gate, and in that gate all dharmas are con- 
tained. [They are], at once, a gate, no gate, and neither gate nor nongate. 

[426] The "Explanatory Discourse" [that now follows] refers to the dis- 
course of the ten chapters.“ We begin with the Synopsis. It is the bag 
that contains [the teaching of the ten greater chapters in its entirety] 


41. In other words, in the gradual calming and contemplation one is aware of 
the nature of reality from the start but approaches it through a graduated se- 
quence of steps. Chan-jan explains (T 46-159b22-24): “The lesser is dismissed as 
wrong in order to sever attachment to it. This is based on the premise that [the 
lesser vehicle] has yet to reveal [itself as] provisional, and, so, {adherents to the 
lesser vehicle] are not actually aware of the real. As such, in the gradual (calming 
and discerning of the greater vehicle] even the most minuscule (cultivation of the] 
good belongs to the great [vehicle].” 

42. Ostensibly, the Tz’u-ti ch'an-men, the present MHCK, and the Liu-miao 
fa-men mentioned by Kuan-ting in the preface. 

43. Chan-jan explains (T 46.159c6—7): "Text represents the truth of the con- 
ventional; nontext, that of the true; and the negation of both, the ultimate truth." 

44. Actually only greater chapter 1 and its five parts—the five "lesser chapters" 
of the MHCK—are now discussed. 
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from beginning to end. It is the cap that crowns all from first to last. 
Because the overall thrust of the work is diffuse and difficult to perceive, 
here [its chief points) are abstracted in the form of the five lesser chapters 
[of the Synopsis]. They are: Arousing the Great Thought [of Enlighten- 
ment]; Engaging in the Great Practice; Manifesting the Great Result; 
Rending the Great Net; and Returning to the Great Abode.*é 

[4a8] What does "Arousing the Great Thought” mean? Since animate 
beings are benighted, have an inverted view of reality, and fail to awaken 
to the truth by themselves, this text stimulates them, causing their awak- 
ening—both their upward quest for their own enlightenment and their 
downward transforming of other beings.“ 

[44310] What does “Engaging in the Great Practice" mean? Even 
though the thought of enlightenment has already been aroused, beings 
may simply gaze down the road without ever taking a step. So doing, they 
will never see the day when they reach their objective. This text stimu- 
lates their resolute endeavor and urges them to apply themselves to the 
practice of the four forms of samàdhi.*? 

[4212] What does “Manifesting the Great Result" mean? Even though 
one does not seek birth in the Brahma-heaven, rebirth there comes as an 
automatic response [to one's efforts].*? (The text) by extolling this won- 
drous recompense gladdens the heart [of the aspirant].5? 

[4213] What does "Rending the Great Net" mean? The various sutras 


45. Following Chan-jan's gloss of the passage, T 46.159c11-20. 

46. Chan-jan explains (T 46.159c23-25): "(The Synopsis] is titled Ta-i, and the 
five lesser chapters have ‘great’ (ta) in their titles because the general purport of 
the nine chapters—which are all 'great'—is outlined here." 

47. The bodhisattva is devoted to both his own enlightenment and that of 
other lesser beings, so he goes "up" and "down" at the same time, "upwardly seek- 
ing" and "downwardly transforming." 

48. “Samadhi” here refers to programs of religious discipline designed to ef- 
fect the experience of samadhi or meditative concentration. The four, which are 
discussed at length in lesser chapter 2, include: cultivation of samadhi through 
(1) constant sitting, (2) constant walking, (3) part walking and part sitting, and (4) 
neither walking nor sitting. 

49. From the Nirvána Sutra, T 12.613c. The Brahma-heaven is the lowest of 
the heavens in the realm of form, only one step above our realm of desire. A story 
is told in the sütra about an impoverished woman who, by her compassion, was 
rewarded by rebirth in the Brahma-heaven. The sütra states at this point, "Even 
though such a person does not seek liberation, it comes of itself to such a one." 

50. Chan-jan (T 46.160a23—24) says of “wondrous recompense”: “It character- 
izes the entire course, from the first [of the ten] abodes through wondrous en- 
lightenment (of Buddhahood]. The present text especially singles out the first 
abode. But there are also many beings who have never heard of the wondrous 
merits of the first abode. As such, they [either] boast or grieve over their accom- 
plishments. We expound the wondrous recompense to uplift and gladden them." 
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and treatises [are intended to] open people's eyes, but people adhere to 
some of these and doubt others, affirm one and deny the rest.5! (The 
blind man in trying to gain an understanding of the color of milk] hears 
the word "snow" and says “cold,” hears "crane" and says "it moves."5? 
This chapter shows how the sütras and treatises all interpenetrate. It 
loosens bonds [of subjective adherence to one particular interpretation] 
and releases us from the cage of [misconstruing the provisional and the 
realj.5° 

[4416] What does “Returning to the Great Abode” mean? In the 
dharma there is no opposition of beginning and end. In the dharma 
there is no opposition of passage (tung) and blockage (she).5* If one real- 
izes the dharmadhátu, one knows it to be without beginning or end, pas- 
sage or blockage. It is void, radiant, unhindered, and free. 

We have produced the five lesser chapters in order to express the 
meaning of the ten greater chapters. 


51. Chan-jan (T 46.160a29—b3) explains: "For example, prior to the preaching 
of the Lotus beings were utterly confused about the provisional and the real, emp- 
tiness and existence, principle and phenomenal affairs [as they appeared in the 
Buddhist] teachings. But once properly classified so that the provisional (teach- 
ings] were opened up and the real was disclosed, the provisional and real were 
prevented from exceeding (their bounds] and [beings] were brought to under- 
standing of the fundamental intent of the teachings. The net of doubt that comes 
from clinging to teachings was destroyed, and [beings] realized the one principle 
beyond which there is nothing else. They achieved the great essence of (all] ap- 
proaches to dharma and realized that the myriad teachings all have a (common] 
end." 

52. From the Nirvàna Sütra, T 12.688c. 

53. Following Chan-jan, T 46.160b19~20. 

54. Chan-jan explains (T 46.160b22-26): "When transforming of beings be- 
comes complete [all] revert to the secret treasury (mi-tsang). As for the notion that 
the essence of the secret treasury is ‘without beginning or end,’ and so on, [it is to 
be understood as follows]: there is no beginning, and yet it begins, for one begins 
(the path] with cultivation of the three discernments. It is without end, yet it does 
end, for ultimately one arrives at the three meritorious qualities (of Buddha- 
hood]. It is without blockage, yet blockage is present, which we provisionally refer 
to as ‘the three obstacles.’ It is without passage, yet passage occurs, which we pro- 
visionally call ‘the three meritorious qualities.’ " 


LESSER CHAPTER 1 


Arousing the Great Thought 
[of Enlightenment] 


[4418] There are three sections to this chapter on Arousing the Great 
Thought: first, (the meaning of] the term (bodhicitta] in different lan- 
guages; next, excluding the wrong; and last, revealing the right (arousing 
of the thought of enlightenment]. 


“Bodhicitta” in Sanskrit and Chinese 


[4219] Bodhi is an Indian term for what is in China called "the way" (tao).! 
Citta is an Indian term for what is in China called “mind” (Asin), that is, 
the mind of cognitive reflection. But our word Asin has another sense*— 
the pure essence of an aggregate or the heart of a plant—which is akin 
in meaning to the Indian hrdaya.? 


Excluding the Wrong 


(4a23] Now, in excluding wrong interpretations we dismiss the under- 
standing of Asin as the essence of an aggregate or heart of a plant and 
settle solely on the interpretation of Asin as the mind of cognitive reflec- 
tion. (The term) (ao or "way" also has universal and particular usages, 
which we will now go on to exclude on the basis of ten [general topics].* 


1. P'u-t'i is a transliteration of the Indian term bodhi, while the Chinese trans- 
lation for the same Indian term is tao. The latter is the older Buddho- Taoist trans- 
lation of bodhi, which by Chih-i’s time was generally rendered by the newer and 
more accurate translation of chüeh, “awakening.” 

2. Although their meanings in Sanskrit and English are entirely different, citta 
or "mind" and Ardaya “heart” are both translated as Asin in Chinese. 

3. Chih-i gives us two transliterations of hrdaya, differing only in the first of the 
three characters that comprise the word. 

4. As careful as he has been to focus on the correct meaning of citta, Chih-i in 
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DISCUSSION OF PARTICULAR USAGES OF [THE TERM] 
“THOUGHT OF ENLIGHTENMENT” 


[4225] (1) Suppose that in every moment of thought one's mind is pre- 
occupied with craving, anger, and delusion.* Though one tries to bring 
[these afflictions] under control, they will not be restrained; and though 
one attempts to uproot them, they will not come out.® Instead, they in- 
crease overwhelmingly with the passing of days and months so that one 
commits the ten evil acts to an extreme degree,’ like the five eunuchs.® 
This is tantamount to arousing the mentality of a hell-being and proceed- 
ing along the path (tao) of fire.? 

[4a27] (2) If one's mind desires at every moment the increase of one's 
retinue, like the sea drinking in all rivers or fire consuming kindling, and 


his discussion of the arousing of bodhicitta or the tao-hsin—the "thought or mind 
of the way"—chooses to play on the original polyvalence of the Chinese term tao. 
The ten “ways” or "paths" (tao) that he discusses in the passages that follow do not 
refer to tao as an ultimate “sacred order or reality" (i.e., bodhi) but to tao as un- 
favorable “paths” or “destinies of rebirth,” hence gati in Sanskrit rather than bodhi. 
Thus Chih-i excludes the lesser and wrongful "ways" (tao) of false paths and way- 
ward quests in order to illumine the right "way" wherein one seeks the tao as 
bodhi—the enlightenment of a Buddha. The first six of these ten wrong "ways" 
are the same as the traditional six destinies of samsara that range from the hells 
to the deva realms. 

5. The well-known three poisons—rdga, dvesa, and moha in Sanskrit—except 
that in the process of transition to China, dvesa (aversion or hate) became "anger." 

6. Chan-jan (T 46.160c25—26) notes: "(The line] ‘tries to bring them under 
control but they will not be restrained' means that one applies calming but is un- 
able to settle or stop them. 'Attempts to uproot them but they will not come out 
means that one uses contemplation but is unable to refute or eradicate them." 

7. The ten evil acts are killing, stealing, adultery, lying, slander, harsh speech, 
frivolous speech, covetousness, anger (or hatred in the Sanskrit tradition), and 
wrong views. According to TCTL (T 25.6632), they may be committed in three 
degrees: great, which corresponds to hell; middling, the animal realms; and 
lesser, the realm of hungry ghosts or pretas. 

8. The story of the five eunuchs is contained in the *Mahá-máyá Sütra, T 
17.583c. These were originally five lazy monks, who in a time of famine posed as 
sages, pretending to be deeply immersed in meditation, but were actually harbor- 
ing all sorts of evil thoughts. Though they succeeded in gaining a handsome live- 
lihood for themselves, the ultimate result of their deception was to plunge them 
for aeons into hell. After that they were reborn in various lowly destinies until 
they finally ended up in the human realm—four born as castrated palanquin- 
bearers in a royal palace, and one as a cleaner of latrines. All still resisted the 
dharma, even when confronted by the Buddha. 

9. The path or destiny (gati) of fire, the path of blood, and the path of knives 
correspond to the three lowest of the six realms of rebirth—namely, the hells, the 
realms of animals, and hungry ghosts. 
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if one thus commits the ten evil acts to a middling degree, like Devadatta, 
who enticed a multitude of 500 monks to follow his schismatic views,!° 
then this amounts to arousing the mentality of an animal and proceeding 
along the path of blood. 

(4b1] (3) Suppose that one's mind desires at every moment to have 
one's name heard throughout the four remote lands!! and the eight di- 
rections, there to be praised and exalted. Even though one is without true 
inner virtue of one's own, one compares oneself vainly to saints and sages 
and gives rise to the ten evil acts to the lesser degree, much like Makan- 
dika.!? This, then, represents the arousing of the mentality of a hungry 
ghost and proceeding along the path of the knife. 

(4b3) (4) Suppose that one's mind desires at every moment to be su- 
perior to others and is unable to bear being looked down upon. One 
ridicules others and esteems oneself, like a kite bird, who flies high and 
looks down [on all below]. Putting on an outward display of the five vir- 
tues of humanity, righteousness, decorum, moral discernment, and faith- 
fulness,? one thereby arouses the good mind of the lesser degree!* and 
follows the path of asuras. 

(4b6] (5) If one's mind delights at every moment in worldly pleasures, 
gratifying the stinking body and pleasing the foolish mind, then this is 
the arousing of the good mind of the middling degree and following the 
path of human beings. 

[4b8] (6) If one's mind understands at every moment the extent of tor- 


10. From the Nirvéna Sütra, T 12.8122. Devadatta tried to persuade the Bud- 
dha to let him take charge of the sangha, then failing to gain consent, tried to do 
so without the Buddha's permission, thus committing the grave sin of "fomenting 
discord in the sangha,” one of the five heinous sins, all of which he ultimately 
committed. 

11. According to Chan-jan (T 46.161c22-26), a general term for barbarian 
countries in the north, south, east, and west. 

12. From the TCTL, T 25.63c-64a, 82b. Makandika is cited as the founder of 
the eponymous religious order whose adherents believed that the mere sight of 
the corpse of their founder would guarantee their attainment of the way of pu- 
rity. The Buddha refutes this position by asserting that the way is not something 
that can be attained by mere views (drsti), tradition (frutz), knowledge ( jridna), or 
moral conduct, nor by the absence of these, but is rather to be attained by the 
abandoning of all attachment. Mákandika argued in reply that it should be attain- 
able by simply saying nothing at all. The TCTL quotes the stanzas containing 
Máàkandika's heretical view and the Buddha's refutation of it from the Atharvar- 
gtya (T 4.180), the Pali version of which is to be found in the Mágandiya-sutta of 
the Suttanipdta. 

13. The five cardinal virtues of Confucianism, although Chan-jan (T 
46.162223) discusses their “outward display" with particular reference to chapter 
38 of the Lao Tzu. 

14. In which the ten good acts are practiced to the lesser degree. 
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ment to which beings of the three evil paths!5 are subject, how pain and 
pleasure are intermingled for humans, and how among the gods there is 
only pleasure, so that to achieve the bliss of the deva heavens one stops 
up the six senses, neither allowing them to issue forth or the six corre- 
sponding sense-objects to enter'é—then this represents the arousing of 
the good mind of the higher degree and proceeding along the path of 
the devas. 

[4b10] (7) If one’s mind desires great power and authority at every 
moment, so that people comply with one’s every whim of body, speech, 
or mind, then one gives rise to the mentality of the lord of the sixth and 
highest heaven of the realm of desire, and one follows the path of Mara. 

(4b12] (8) If one’s mind desires at every moment to acquire keen intel- 
ligence, perspicacity, superior talent, and courageous wisdom that ex- 
tends throughout all directions with utmost clarity, then one gives rise to 
the mind of mundane wisdom and follows the path of the Nirgranthas.!” 

[4b14] (9) If in one's mind there is at every moment little obscuring by 
external pleasures arising from the five sense-objects and the six de- 
sires,'® but one's mind is heavily imbued with the internal bliss of the first 
three dhyànas, which are like a stone spring,'? then one gives rise to the 
Brahma-mind” and follows the path of the realm of form and the form- 
less realm.?! 


15. That is, the three lower realms of the hells, animals, and hungry ghosts. 

16. Chan-jan (T 46.162b12—13) says of this path: “One must (at least] be en- 
dowed with the power of the preliminary grade of samádhi before one can be 
born in this realm." That is to say, blocking sense distraction is the basis for med- 
itative concentration, which is necessary for rebirth in heavens of the form and 
formless realms as well as in certain heavens of the desire realm. 

17. Originally this referred to one of the six non-Buddhist ascetic schools at 
the time of Sakyamuni, namely the Jains. According to Chan-jan (T 46.162b14— 
15), here it is used in a wider sense to mean any non-Buddhist pursuing religious 
emancipation. 

18. This part of the text is possibly corrupt. The "six desires" are a list of mis- 
cellaneous lustful attachments to the human form—color, physical form, enticing 
gesture, artful speech, soft and smooth skin, and attractive faces of men and 
women. They are to be overcome by the nine meditations on death and decom- 
position. See TCTL, T 25.217a-218c; see also Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, T 46.535c-537b. 

19. TCTL (T 25.120c) distinguishes between externally and internally derived 
bliss or pleasure. The latter is represented by the bliss of nirvàna, which, like the 
water that spontaneously wells up from the recesses of a stone spring, is not pro- 
duced by outside objects. The latter analogy is extended to the bliss of dhyana 
concentration as well. As for the reference to the three dhyana, the factor of bliss 
characterizes the first three of the four dhyàna, but with the fourth it disappears 
and is replaced by perfect equanimity. 

20. That is, the mind that practices the four brahma-viháras or abodes of 
Brahma: kindness or goodwill, compassion, sympathetic joy, and equanimity. 

21. These, along with the realm of desire, make up the three realms. Tradi- 
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[(4b16) (10) Suppose that one’s mind is aware at every moment of the 
matter of cyclic transmigration through the three good and three evil 
destinies. One knows that the common person is mired in it, while it is 
denounced by the sages and saints; and one understands how the de- 
struction of evil is based on purified wisdom, purified wisdom is based on 
purified meditative concentration, and purified meditative concentration 
is based on purified morality.?? If one thus esteems these three dharmas 
like a person who is starving and parched [craves for food and drink], 
then one gives rise to a mind [that seeks] freedom from defiling outflows 
and follows the path of the two vehicles.?* 


General Discussion of the Thought of Enlightenment 


(4b19] Whether it is the thought (citta) or the way (bodhi) that is being 
discussed, the erroneous meanings (to be excluded] are extremely nu- 
merous. It is for the sake of brevity alone that we mention only ten. One 
could elaborate on the higher degrees and condense the lower, or elab- 
orate on the lower degrees and condense the higher—the number ten is 
used only to establish a conveniently round number.** 

[4b21] Discussion [of these ten classses] proceeds according to one class 
at a time, with the rationale that it is the dominant tendency (in the mind 
of an animate being] that acts as the primary influence [for determining 
retribution in the destinies].?5 It is in this sense that the Great Treatise says, 


tionally, the Brahma-heaven (brahma-loka) represents the first of the four dhyana 
heavens in the realm of form. It, in turn, is subdivided into three grades or 
Brahma-heavens. However, the term is often used loosely to apply to all the heav- 
ens of the realm of form. Here Chih-i seems to extend the meaning of the term 
even further to include the formless realm. 

22. This refers to the aforementioned triad of the three disciplines: moral 
purity (Sila), meditative concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (prajiia). 

23. The two vehicles of the $ràvaka and pratyekabuddha are characterized by 
the personal quest for release through removal of the defiling outflows (dsvava) 
that keep one bound to samsára. Chan-jan (T 46.162c5—29) notes that this is still 
inferior (and incorrect) because it does not take into account the salvation of 
others. 

24. Chan-jan (T 46.162c2-5) explains: "'Higher' refers to the two vehicles; 
‘lower, to the asuras. Since the text condenses the two vehicles, it mainly elabo- 
rates on the lower. That is to say, it elaborates on the asuras as distinct from [the 
other destinies of the] hungry ghosts and animals. The Lotus speaks of six desti- 
nies; the Vimalakirti, five paths, depending on whether the asuras are distin- 
guished separately or combined [with other destinies]." 

25. Chan-jan (T 46.162c9-11) says: "To follow the ‘dominant tendency’ does 
not mean that the other mentalities are not present. At the moment of death, the 
retribution (that will occur in the next life] is especially influenced by the domi- 
nant [mental] tendency [at that instant]. Thus [we speak of] producing one par- 
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"An immoral mind falls to hell, an avaricious mind falls to the destiny of 
hungry ghosts, and a shameless mind falls to the destiny of animals.” 

(4b23] It may be a wrong thought that is first aroused, or it may be a 
right thought that is first aroused, or both right and wrong may be si- 
multaneously aroused. For example, elephants, fish, and the wind can all 
muddy the water of a pond. The elephants symbolize external [influ- 
ences], the fish symbolize internal [influences], and the wind symbolizes 
both of these arising together. Again, the elephants symbolize wrong 
states of mind that originate from without; the fish symbolize how inner 
contemplation, when feeble, is agitated by the two extremes (of annihi- 
lationism and eternalism]; the wind symbolizes how the inner and the 
outer merge and intermingle in their defiling (of the mind's original 
purity]. 

(4b27] Again, the nine (lower paths} affirm (involvement in] cyclic 
birth and death and may be compared to silkworms entwining them- 
selves in their own cocoons.?? The last (or tenth] path affirms [pursuit of ] 
nirvana and is analagous to the solitary prancing of a fawn; though be- 
ings in this class achieve their own liberation, they are not yet in full pos- 
session of the dharma of the Buddhas. Because both [the first nine and 
the tenth path] are wrong, they are excluded [from the true meaning of 
arousing the thought of enlightenment]. The first nine are mundane 
[paths]. Unable to shake [the causes of suffering],?? they fail altogether 
to lead one out of [samsara]. The tenth path does emerge from samsàra 
but is lacking in great compassion.” Both (the former and the latter] are 
wrong; hence both are excluded. 

(4c2] The same [sort of distinctions] may be made with regard to a 
variety of doctrinal categories, such as conditioned and unconditioned, 
with outflows and without outflows, good and evil, defiled and pure, fet- 
tered and liberated, ultimate truth and conventional truth.?! For exam- 


ticular mentality; it is not to say that the other nine are wholly absent. Because 
among the ten we [tend to] follow one [as dominant], the text says ‘one class.’ " 

26. TCTL, T 25.219a. The third of these phrases is not in the TCTL and was 
apparently added by Chih-i to match his comments on the three lowest destinies. 
The passage occurs in the TCTL within an extended discussion on mental state 
at the moment of death and its impact on future rebirth. 

27. This simile might well be from a sütra, but neither the commentators nor 
secondary sources locate a source for it (see "Makashikan inyó tenkyo sóran (1),” 
p. 75). 

28. From the Nirvāna Sütra, T 12.660b. In the sutra it is, specifically, the icchán- 
tika who is compared to the silkworm. 

29. Following Chan-jan, T 46.163a1. 

30. For the Hinayànists pay no heed to the suffering of others, being devoted 
solely to their own liberation. 

31. The first nine paths correspond to the first member of each of these pairs, 
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ple, the nine lower paths remain involved in the truth of the suffering of 
the world,? while the tenth path rejects it as wrong. Though the latter 
dismisses [the condition of ] suffering as wrong, beings in this class have 
warped [understanding], are inept [in their efforts at salvation], hold 
[that nirvàna necessarily involves the reduction of the body to] ashes and 
the extinction [of consciousness], and tarry near [the conjured city].*? 
Hence both the first nine and the tenth path are wrong, and both are 
excluded [from the correct meaning of arousing the thought of enlight- 
enment]. 

[4c5] (The first nine paths are] "conditioned" and "possessed of out- 
flows" and, therefore, wholly involved in the truth of the origin of suf- 
fering. The latter or tenth path rejects [this condition] as wrong.?* Even 
though it rejects (involvement in] the origin of suffering as wrong, [fol- 
lowers of this path] are warped, tarry near, affirm the doctrine of ashes, 
and are inept. Thus once again both the first nine paths and the tenth 
path are wrong and are excluded. 

[4c6] Next, with respect to the noble truth of the path, [one may distin- 
guish] "good" and “evil,” “defiled” and “pure.”> [As opposed to the pre- 
vious nine], the latter path affirms the truth of the path as correct. But 
though this is the case, it is excluded along with the other nine above. 


the tenth (Hinayana) path, to the second. Though the Hinayàna bears on the 
unconditioned, the absence of outflows, the good, the pure, liberation, and the 
truth, it still remains incomplete and biased, and hence “incorrect,” when com- 
pared to the "correct" path of the Mahayana. 

32. Duhkha, the first of the four noble truths. Chan-jan points out that, because 
the above items are listed in contrasting pairs, MHCK presents a one-sided expla- 
nation of them. Their explanation in terms of the four noble truths could also be 
presented in a contrasting fashion. Chan-jan (T 46.5a2—4) says of the first two 
pairs: “(The truths of ] suffering and origin both involve being ‘conditioned’ and 
‘possessed of outflows.’ Even though suffering is explained first, if one were to 
explicate them in contrast to one another, [the text] should read, ‘conditioned and 
with outflows represent the truth of suffering; unconditioned and without out- 
flows represent the truth of cessation.’ " 

33. Following Chan-jan’s reading of the passage (T 46.163a5-6). The “con- 
jured city" refers to the famous parable from the Lotus Sütra (T 9.262; Hurvitz, 
pp. 148-155), in which the expedient (Hinayàána) teaching of the Buddha is com- 
pared to an illusory city magically conjured up for exhausted treasure-seekers by 
the leader of the expedition to give them a rest on the way to their goal (the true 
treasure lode). Once they recover their strength he causes it to disappear. 

34. That is, Hinayánists advocate the conquering of craving. Chan-jan (T 
46.163a6-8) notes: “If explained in contrast, (the text] should also say that 'con- 
ditioned' and 'devoid of outflows' are the truth of the path." 

35. The eightfold path, fourth of the four noble truths. Chan-jan (T 46.163a8— 
9) says: "If one were to take them up singly [according to the noble truths], it 
should simply read, ‘good’ and ‘pure.’ But because [the truth of cessation] is con- 
trasted with (the truth of the] origin [of suffering) they are presented as pairs." 
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[4c8] Then again, [one may distinguish] “fettered” and “liberated,” “ul- 
timate truth" and "conventional truth," with respect to the noble truth of 
cessation.** Although the tenth path also affirms the truth of cessation as 
correct [while the other nine do not], it is excluded as above. 

(4c9] If you have understood the meaning of the above discourse, then 
at all times you must strive to discern carefully and not allow turbid states 
of mind to arise, regardless of the thoughts or fluctuations in mental state 
that occur when immersed in the senses and their objects, the three 
deeds, and the four modes of physical activity.” Should (unwholesome 
mental states] arise, quickly eliminate them. An intelligent person in the 
world can distance himself from the myriad evils just as [effectively as] a 
clear-sighted person is able to avoid a poor and hazardous road. Even a 
beginning practitioner is fit to act as a refuge for the world if he has 
understood the meaning of the above discourse. 

(4c13] Q: Does the practitioner himself arouse the thought of enlight- 
enment, or does someone else arouse it in him through the act of teach- 
ing?*? 

[4c13] A: [Such distinctions of] self and other, together or separately 
really do not apply here. We are discussing the arousing of the thought 
of enlightenment only in the sense of the mutual resonance between 
stimulus [on the part of the practitioner] and [the Buddhadharma's] re- 
sponse (kan-ying tao-chiao).?? It is comparable to a child falling into water 
or fire and his parents frantically rescuing him. The Vimalakirti Sütra says, 
"When their only child falls ill, the father and mother also fall ill."*° And 
the Nirvana Sütra states, "A father and mother especially favor a sick 


36. Chan-jan (T 46.163a10-11) says: "(The contrasting pairs] ‘fettered’ and 
"iberated' and so forth can be understood according to the same procedure." 

37. The three deeds include those of body, speech, and mind. The four bodily 
postures are walking, standing, sitting, and reclining. 

38. Chan-jan (T 46.163a15—18) says: "First, as regards the question, although 
it is free of the previous ten erroneous (views of the thought of enlightenment], 
since the potential for fault is still present it is grouped together with the errone- 
ous. As for the answer, when one has truly departed from the potential for fault 
and, as such, understands stimulus and response from the perspective of the in- 
conceivable (realm], then (arousing of the thought] may truly be called correct. 
The saintly ones respond with nonresponding and, so doing, reach the four ca- 
pacities (chi). The recipient stimulates by nonstimulation and, so, gains the four 
benefits." 

39. Chan-jan (T 46.5a21—22) refers the reader to the extensive discussion of 
stimulus and response in Chih-i's Fa-hua hsüan-i, T 33.646c-649c. 

40. T 14.544b. The passage in the sütra continues: “If the child recovers, the 
father and mother also recover. In the same way, bodhisattvas love all animate 
beings as their own children. When the beings are ill the bodhisattvas are also ill, 
and when the beings recover, the bodhisattvas also recover." 
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child."*! [A Buddha or bodhisattva] moves [the immovable] mountain of 
dharma-nature and enters the sea of samsàra [to save beings].*? Hence 
they engage in the illness-practice and the child-practice.** This is what is 
meant by arousing the thought of enlightenment through stimulus and 
response. 

[4c18] It says in a dhyàna sütra, "The Buddha expounds the dharma 
by according [with the listeners' capacities] in four ways: according with 
what they find pleasurable, according with what is appropriate, according 
with the impurities in them which are to be suppressed, and according 
with truth itself."** Respecting their basic intentions, he expounds those 
things that will delight their minds. Taking cognizance of karmic propen- 
sities accumulated from past lives, he [instructs in a way that] makes it 
easy for them to accept the practice. Discerning the relative gravity of 
their illness, he provides them with the appropriate amount of medicine. 
When, in the course of time, their particular circumstances for achieving 
the way (tao-chi)** have ripened, upon hearing [the highest truth] they 


41. T 12.724a. The passage in the sutra reads: "It is like a man with seven 
children, one of whom falls ill. Though the father's and mother's feelings toward 
the children are not unequal, they are nevertheless especially partial to their sick 
child. Great king, the Tathagata is like this. Though his feelings toward living 
beings are not unequal, he is nevertheless especially partial toward sinners." 

42. Chan-jan (T 46.163a22-24) states: "Dharma-nature is immovable like a 
mountain. Beings' evils are deep like the ocean. If one does not have great vows 
and consummate skill in the use of expedients, how could one possibly move this 
mountain so difficult to move or enter this ocean so difficult to enter?" 

43. These correspond to the fifth and fourth items in the famous set of five 
practices listed in the Nirvàna Sutra at T 12.673b and discussed over subsequent 
chapters. The child-practice (4) involves expounding the lesser Hinayànistic 
teachings out of a sense of compassion for immature capacities, as when the Bud- 
dha treats beings like his own children. Illness-practice (5) means treating the spe- 
cific illnesses that cause beings' suffering. 

44. Source uncertain; possibly an early dhyána sūtra no longer extant. As 
Chan-jan (T 46.163b1) notes, the "four types of accordance" (ssu-sui) and four 
siddhàntas are evidently identical. 

45. Although often translated as “salvific capacity,” the Chinese term chi has a 
distinct meaning in Chinese philosophical discourse that is not properly conveyed 
by this English equivalent. In neo-Taoist as well as in Chinese Buddhist usage, chi 
stands together with two other important indigenous terms—&an ("stimulus") and 
ying (“response”)—as an integral system for describing the mechanisms by which 
the Tao (or the transcendent Buddhadharma) responds to the phenomenal hu- 
man condition. Thus chi represents a "locus of influences" that, when properly 
formed, acts to instigate a connection with the Tao or the Buddhadharma and, 
hence, "stimulate" (kan) it to "manifest" or "respond" (ying). According to the us- 
age of the term chi in the works of Chih-i, it is the extended circumstances and 
Buddhist teachings acting on the individual capacity that serve to fashion a chi ("a 
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awaken fully to the way. How could this be anything but the benefit that 
comes from stimulus (kan) and response (ying) [functioning] in accord 
with salvific circumstance (chi)? In the Great Treatise the four siddhantas 
are expounded.* The “worldly” (siddhanta] is so named, (because it 
takes into account] the boundaries and differences consistent with 
worldly dharmas. The “individualized” (siddhanta] takes its name from 
the fact that [religious discourses are devised] in accordance with what a 
being can manage. These two siddhantas are the same as those [set forth 
in] the four forms of accordance (described above].?" They also are in- 
formed by the concept of stimulus and response. 

(4c24] We cite in addition the five “moreovers” from the Great Treatise: 
the Buddha “moreover” preached the prajiaparamita sutras (1) in order 
to elucidate the various practices of bodhisattvas, (2) in order to cause 
bodhisattvas to grow stronger in the samadhi of recollection of the Bud- 
dha (nien-fo san-mei), (3) in order to demonstrate the qualities [of one who 
has attained] avaivartya,*? (4) in order to eliminate the evils and depravi- 
ties of the disciples [of the Hinayàna], and (5) in order to teach the ulti- 
mate truth.*? 

(4c27] These five "moreovers" are not different from the four forms 
of accordance and four siddhàntas. They are also the same as the five 
causes and conditions.*? If in preaching one fails to accord with the lis- 
tener's salvific circumstances (chi), then one merely torments him instead 


network of proper salvific circumstances"). Thus chi, metaphorically, is almost al- 
ways described as "ripe" or “unripe,” "formed" or “unformed.” The notion of 
"spiritual capacity," by contrast, is more properly expressed by the Chinese term 
ken, “karmic roots" or "karmically determined faculties.” It is ken that is regularly 
described as “keen” (ii) or "dull" (tun), "good" (shan) or "bad" (e). 

46. T 25.59b. 

47. The third and fourth siddhantas of the TCTL are not only identical in 
meaning to the third and fourth types of accordance (as given in the unidentified 
dhyàna sütra) but identical in name as well. The first and second of each group 
differ in name only; thus there is a one-to-one correspondence between the mem- 
bers of the siddhantas and accordances. See also Chan-jan, T 46.163a29-b1. 

48. Avaivartya or "nonretrogression" refers to the stage on the path where a 
bodhisattva can no longer backslide but is assured of future attainment of Bud- 
dhahood. 

49. These are from a list of some twenty reasons for preaching the prajiapa- 
ramità sütras that are discussed in the first chapter of the TCTL (T 25.57c—62c). 
The five correspond respectively to the first, second, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth in the sequence. 

50. The "five causes and conditions" is simply another name for the five lesser 
chapters that make up the Synopsis chapter of the MHCK: (1) Arousing the Great 
Thought, (2) Engaging in the Great Practice (i.e., four samadhis), (3) Manifesting 
the Great Result, (4) Rending the Great Net, and (5) Returning to the Great 
Abode. 
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of helping him, and no benefit accrues from one's teaching. But if one 
acts with the thunder-rain of great compassion, then [the listener's vision] 
can proceed from dim to clear.*! 

[521] It says in the [Middle] Treatise, "The true dharma, those who ex- 
pound it, and those who hear it are hard to find. As such, samsàra nei- 
ther has an end nor is it endless."5? Reality is neither difficult nor easy to 
attain, neither existent nor inexistent—that is what is meant by "the true 
dharma."5* Those who expound and those who listen in accordance with 
it are the "true expounders and listeners."5* That there is benefit to be 
gained through the first three siddhantas is what is meant by "having an 
end," while the benefit obtained from the ultimate siddhànta is what is 
meant in the statement "neither having an end nor endless.”>> Thus it is 


51. Chan-jan (T 46.163b18—19) says: "As these five moreovers (wu fu-tz'u), four 
accordances, four siddhantas, and five causes and conditions represent techniques 
for stimulus and response and adaptation to salvific circumstances (chi), there is 
not any [element of them] that is not informed by great compassion and (desire 
to] benefit living beings." 

52. The Treatise here is the Chung-lun, T 30.39a—Kumirajiva’s translation of 
Nágàrjuna's Madhyamaka-hàrikàs with commentary. In the Sanskrit of the Kdrikas 
there are thirty stanzas in chapter 27 as against thirty-one in the Chinese of Ku- 
márajiva, and this stanza (25) is the one missing from the Sanskrit originals and 
its commentaries. 

Chan-jan (T 46.163b20—22) states: “(The references to] ‘true dharma’ and ‘ex- 
pounder illustrate that the wondrous response (ying) is difficult to stimulate (kan). 
That ‘those who hear it are hard to find’ shows how it is difficult to produce the 
wondrous circumstances of salvation (cht). The three words [in Chinese], ‘because 
(it is] difficult to obtain,’ are intended summarily to refer to the three items: won- 
drous dharma, wondrous response, wondrous [nexus of ] salvific circumstance 
(chi).” 

53. Chan-jan (T 46.163b22-25) states: "(The text] from ‘as such’ explains the 
aforementioned ‘true dharma.’ Whatever is preached through wondrous re- 
sponse or stimulated by wondrous salvific circumstance (chi) is fully identical to 
the middle way. For this reason the pairs (of opposites] are (simultaneously] ne- 
gated. Neither ‘having’ nor ‘not having’ [an end] simultaneously negates conven- 
tional and ultimate [truths]. Although the words speak of simultaneous negation, 
their [actual] point is the mutual identity (of these opposites]." 

54. Chih-i obviously understands "true" (chen), the first character in the quote, 
to apply to expounders and listeners as well as to the dharma, whereas the origi- 
nal context of the quote as well as *Pingala’s commentary on it (T 30.39a16—20) 
suggest that the word is applied only to the dharma. 

55. Chan-jan (T 46.163b26-29) states: “Reiteration of the four siddhanta 
brings [discussion of) the true dharma to its conclusion. Its point lies in showing 
that the four siddhàntas are analogous in concept to the two truths as well as to 
stimulus and response. The middle way is thereby revealed and established as the 
ultimate truth. This is different from the monolithic [concept of the] true (as con- 
ceived in opposition to the conventional truth]. It is for this reason that (such pairs 
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precisely through understanding [the truth of ] conditioned origination 
that the great event® of [a Buddha appearing in the world] can be ac- 
complished. And this, itself, is the basic import of stimulus and response. 
Thus, although the names of the four forms of accordance, four sid- 
dhàntas, and five causes and conditions are different, in meaning they 
are the same. 

[5a7] Now to explain further: the four forms of accordance emphasize 
the benefit that accrues [to the listener] as a result of the resonantal re- 
sponse of the greatly compassionate ones. The four siddhàntas empha- 
size the universal imparting of the dharma [by the compassionate ones] 
out of their empathy and concern. (These two] are no more than the 
difference between left and right.” As for the expression "causes and 
conditions," in some cases we attribute cause to the sage [who instructs] 
and condition to the ordinary being (who receives it]. In other cases the 
cause is located in the ordinary person and condition lies with the sage.*? 
This simply expresses the resonantal interaction of stimulus and re- 


of opposites] are simultaneously negated. As such, one should realize that stimu- 
lus and response do not exceed the two truths." 

56. The Lotus Sütra, in the chapter on Expedient Devices (T 9.7a), says: “The 
Buddhas, the World Honored Ones, for one great cause alone appear in the 
world ... because they wish to cause beings to hear of the Buddha's knowledge 
and insight and thus enable them to gain purity, . . . to demonstrate the Buddha's 
knowledge and insight to beings, . . . to cause beings to understand, . . . to cause 
beings to enter into the path of the Buddha's knowledge and insight. Sariputra, 
this is the one great cause for which the Buddhas appear in the world." See 
Hurvitz, p. 30. 

57. Chan-jan (T 46.163c2—6) says: "The four accordances gain their name 
from the fact that (the saints], out of great compassion, accord with the salvific 
circumstances of living beings. The four siddhantas gain their name from the fact 
that [the saints], out of empathy (for the plight of beings], universally dispense 
the medicine of dharma. Great compassion and empathy are different names for 
a single substance. It is analogous to there being a single object with no inherent 
differences; but when one stands to the left of it, one says the object is on the 
right. When one stands to the right of it, one says the object is on the left. The 
[five] causes and conditions are none other than the five lesser chapters [of the 
MHCK Synopsis]." 

58. Chan-jan (T 46.163c6—10) states: "The alternate applications of the two 
terms 'cause' and 'condition' [may be explained as follows]: If an animate being 
arouses the thought of enlightenment with particular boldness, that being is con- 
sidered to be the [efficient] cause and the saint to be the [contributory] condition, 
even though he may avail himself of the response of a saint. If a being's whole- 
some roots (ken) are meager and a saintly person spurs him (to arouse the thought 
of enlightenment), then the response of the saint is the [efficient] cause and the 
animate being is the [contributory] condition. The immediate [impetus for] pro- 
duction is the ‘cause’; remote ancillary contribution is ‘condition.’ " 
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sponse (kan-ying tao-chiao). Know, then, that when there is proper corre- 
spondence between word and meaning within each of these three 
categories their point is the same.5? 

[5210] (The term] "in accordance with their desires" stresses what peo- 
ple value in the way of the causal influences that they cultivate (through 
mental habit] (hsiu-yin), whereas [the term] “worldly siddhanta” stresses 
partition and difference with respect to the retributions (pao) that people 
receive. This is merely the difference between [karmic] cause and effect. 
[The term] "in accordance with what is appropriate" means selecting the 
teaching and determining the [appropriate] person accordingly. (The 
term] "individualized siddhànta" means observing the person and devis- 
ing the teaching (tou-fa) [to fit him]. This is merely the difference be- 
tween the [subjective] enjoying of something and the [object that is] 
enjoyed. 

(5a13] As for the five causes and conditions,®' on the basis of the beliefs 
and desires of animate beings the Buddhas preach that one dharma is all 
dharmas. This corresponds to the great thought of enlightenment. In the 
sütra*? it is [equivalent to] "acting in accordance with their desires," while 
in the Great Treatise?? it is known as the “worldly siddhanta.” With ener- 


59. According to Chan-jan (T 46.163c10—1 1), these three are the four types of 
accordance, the four siddhantas, and the five causes and conditions. The five 
moreovers have been omitted from the summation. 

60. Chih-i here compares the first and second types of accordance to the first 
and second siddhanta respectively but leaves the third and fourth of each group 
uncontrasted, since both their meanings and names are identical. Chan-jan (T 
46.163c16—18) states: “ ‘Desires’ simply means fondnesses and joys. Therefore we 
say it conforms with [the idea of] cause. ‘World’ is simply the aggregates (skandha) 
and sense-accesses (dyatana). Therefore we say it conforms with (the idea of ) ef- 
fect. ‘World’ takes ‘partition and difference’ as its main concept; ‘desires’ simply 
indicates that preferences are not the same. Although there is the distinct differ- 
ence of cause and effect, their meaning is one and the same. ‘Appropriate’ 
involves determining which person is appropriate for a given dharma [that has 
already been established]. ‘Individualized’ determines what dharma the person 
might delight in by taking into account the (nature of the) individual who is to be 
treated. When focusing on the person, one must select what is appropriate; when 
selecting [first] a [given] dharma, one must determine whether [the person] can 
manage it. The [subjective] delight and the [object that] is attended to [for delight) 
together constitute a single concept." 

61. Chan-jan (T 46.163c22—23) states: "Here the [five] causes and conditions 
are matched up with the accordances and siddhantas and their meanings shown 
to be the same." The five causes and conditions, as stated earlier, refer to the five 
lesser chapters of the Synopsis. 

62. The unidentified dhyana sūtra mentioned above, from which the four 
types of accordances are derived. 

63. TCTL, T 25.59b. 
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getic zeal and boldness on the part of beings as the cause, the Buddhas 
preach that one practice is all practices; this corresponds to the four sam- 
ádhis. In the sūtra it is called "acting in accordance with what is appro- 
priate," while in the Great Treatise it is the "individualized siddhànta." 
Beings in possession of the great wisdom of sameness represents the 
cause, (and this] stimulates the Buddhas to preach that the eradication 
(of one affliction] is the eradication of all (afflictions]. They thereby gain 
the supreme result and recompense and fully penetrate the sütras and 
treatises. In both the sütra and the Great Treatise this is called the “thera- 
peutic.” Beings possessing the wisdom-eye of the Buddha serve as the 
cause, and [through this] they stimulate the Buddhas to preach that one 
ultimate is all ultimates. This is expounded as the returning of the pur- 
port to quiescent extinction. In both the sütra and the Great Treatise it is 
referred to as the siddhanta and accordance of "ultimate truth."55 

(5a21] Now [to match) the five causes and conditions with the five 
moreovers: (1) The “thought of enlightenment” is the basis of all prac- 
tice. In the (Great) Treatise® a variety of practices are mentioned, but the 
difference between [the thought of enlightenment] and these practices is 
merely that between root and branch.® (2) The “four samadhis” [de- 
scribe] practice in universal terms, while "recollection of the Buddha" 
(nien-fo) is a particular form of practice. Thus their difference is merely 
that of universal and particular.9? (3) The "supreme recompense,” more 


64. Here the third (Manifesting the Great Result) and fourth (Rending the 
Great Net [of Doubt)) lesser chapters together correspond to the third siddhànta 
and third accordance (i.e., the "therapeutic"). 

65. Chan-jan (T 46.164a4—7) states: "Once beings acquire the three wisdoms 
and the three eyes within a single instant of thought, they will penetrate the secret 
treasury (pi-tsang). With this functioning as cause, they will stimulate the Buddhas 
to reveal to them how (all) purport ultimately reverts to the three meritorious 
qualities [of Buddhahood]. Their own practice will then be wondrously fulfilled 
and their training of others wondrously accomplished. Both are called ‘ultimate.’ " 

66. Reference uncertain, but the TCTL presents a vast array of practices con- 
nected with the bodhisattva path. These are, in turn, set forth in detail (according 
to their original sequence) in Chih-i's treatise on the gradual and sequential calm- 
ing and contemplation, the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, T 46.508a-548c. 

67. Chan-jan (T 46.164a9-11) says: "The thought of enlightenment guides 
practice, as the branch must proceed from the root. And practice gives fulfillment 
to the vow, as the root must avail itself of the branch (to be a root). Though root 
and branch differ, together they make up the tree of enlightenment.” 

68. Buddhdnusmrti is the practice of maintaining recollection of the Buddha's 
form and spiritual qualities, at times accompanied by recitation of the Buddha's 
name. The great emphasis placed on exclusive recitation of the name is actually a 
product of later Pure Land developments in Japan. Chan-jan (T 46.164a11-13) 
states: "The four samadhis are referred to as ‘universal’ because they include all 
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precisely stated, covers the habitual (Asi-kuo) and the retributory (pao-kuo) 
fruition, in both environmental and primary [spheres]. The term avai- 
vartya concerns itself predominantly with the characteristics of the ha- 
bitual fruition  (Asi-kuo) of [formal] entry into the stages [of 
bodhisattvahood]."? Their difference is merely one of mentioning a sin- 
gle or both members of a pair. (4) "Removing impediment and doubt 
with respect to the scriptures and treatises" places emphasis on the sütras 
and treatises as the places where doubt and attachment are generated. 
"Eliminating the evils and depravities of the disciples" places emphasis 
on the persons who give rise to error. Their difference is merely one of 
place and person. (5) It is easy to see that "absolute identity of root and 
branch"! as well as "ultimate truth" are essentially the same in name but 
different in perspective. The reason that they are not different lies in the 
fact that their meaning is the same. 

[5328] Now the preaching of the saints can take many different ap- 


practices completely. The samadhi of recollecting the Buddha is just one practice 
among the many; thus it is described as ‘particular.’ " 

69. Chan-jan (T 46.164a20-2)) says: “ ‘Result and recompense’ signifies (rec- 
ompense] pertaining to [both] primary and environmental (spheres). The 'envi- 
ronmental’ must have [its counterpart of] the ‘primary’ [recompense]. 
‘Retributory’ (karmic influence and effect] must have [its counterpart of ] ‘habit- 
ual’ (karmic influence and effect]. Thus ‘result and recompense’ includes both 
pairs.” 

The “habitual” (hsi) and “retributive” (pao) represent two of six types of karmic 
cause distinguished in Abhidharmic systems. Technically, the “habitual” (nisyanda) 
influence is defined as an influence that produces an effect of the same valency 
or nature; the “retributory,” as an influence that produces an effect that is differ- 
ent in valency or nature from its cause. These two categories receive extensive 
discussion in Chih-i's Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.494a—c) and MHCK (T 46.112a-b), 
as well as in Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.946b-947a). The English rendering 
given them in this translation accords with Chih-i's particular understanding and 
usage: karmic causal influences (yin) and fruition (kuo) of the "habitual" (hsi) sort 
represent subjective mental or emotive qualities that perpetuate themselves un- 
interruptedly as a part of the mental continuum itself. They are "primary or sub- 
jective" (cheng) because their sphere of operation is the mental and physical 
makeup of the individual being. Karmic influences and fruits of the "retributory" 
(pao) sort involve the formation or maturation of seeds occasioned by specific 
events or actions. Because they pertain primarily to interaction with other beings 
and the general surroundings, they are "environmental" (i). 

70. Bodhisattvaniyáma. 

71. From the Lotus Sütra, T 9.5c (Hurvitz, p. 23). This is the last of the ten 
"such-likes" (ju-shih) by which Chih-i adumbrates the nature of dharmas in his 
theory of "the three thousand realms in a single moment of thought" (i-nien san- 
ch'ien). Here it is used to refer to the final chapter of the Synopsis—the fifth of 
the five causes and conditions. Chan-jan (T 46.164a26—-27) says: "Arousing the 
thought is the root; reverting together (to the great abode] is the branch." 
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proaches.?? In some instances they preach by graduated sequence; in oth- 
ers they do not. In some instances they preach comprehensively, in 
others they do not. In some instances they preach in mixed fashion, in 
others, not.” Moreover, living beings gain benefit [from the teachings] in 
dissimilar ways. In some instances benefit is realized in a graduated se- 
quence. In others it is not. In some instances it comes comprehensively; 
in others it does not. In some instances it comes in mixed fashion; in 
others, not. Sometimes the four siddhàntas are made to correspond [per- 
fectly] to the five causes and conditions, or the five causes and conditions 
made to correspond to the four siddhàntas."* Then again, at times the 
four siddhàntas [are condensed] to correspond to a single cause and con- 
dition, or a single cause and condition made to correspond to a single 


72. Chan-jan embarks here upon an interesting discussion of the significance 
of calming and contemplation to the textual structure of the Synopsis as a whole. 
He ends with a critique—much like that found in the commentary to the begin- 
ning of this chapter (T 46.158c29—159a)—of individuals who would posit a sepa- 
rate "single form of calming and contemplation beyond the [usual] three." Again 
this underscores the fact that Chan-jan's interpretation of the T'ien-t'ai three 
forms of calming and contemplation is but one among a diversity of interpreta- 
tions current during his day. 

Chan-jan (T 46.164b2-11) says of this passage: "It concludes with the three 
forms of calming and contemplation. The passages on stimulus and response for 
the most part must conclude with all three. But if the point of the passage is 
narrowly focused, (sometimes the text) uses only one [calming and contempla- 
tion], as in the (sections on] the four vows and six identities that follow. .. . Or, 
sometimes three and one are both used, as in the present passage. When one 
(calming and contemplation] is used, it is a universal [explanation]. When three 
are used, it is a particulate [explanation]. If (a reader] does not perceive this point, 
he will give rise to a lot of wayward ideas. Question: Why is it necessary to con- 
clude with calming and contemplation? [Answer:] These three dharmas, as a 
whole, crown all (teachings and practices]. Since the text of the five lesser chapters 
[of the Synopsis] is universalistic in its focus, passages from place to place use the 
three or one to conclude. Moreover, this text (of the MHCK) carries the overall 
title of ‘calming and contemplation. There is not a point in it that is not [pre- 
sented in terms of ) calming and contemplation. [Since it deals with the path in its 
entirety,] one must not think that it is always referring to a method of religious 
practice whenever it concludes [a section] with calming and contemplation. For 
example, in the [sections on] ‘principle’ and 'name'—(the first two] of the ‘six iden- 
tities—both conclude with calming and contemplation, as does the present pas- 
sage concerning simply stimulus and response. How can one possibly construe 
(from the text that] there is a separate single [form of calming and contemplation] 
beyond the [usual] three?" 

73. Chan-jan (T 46.164b17—18) says: “ ‘Sequential’ refers to the gradual; 'com- 
prehensive,’ the sudden; ‘mixed,’ the variable (calming and contemplation)." 

74. Chan-jan (T 46.164b22) says: "Because each of the four siddhantas and five 
causes and conditions are set in mutual opposition to one another, it is the gradual 
(calming and contemplation]." 
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siddhànta.?5 Or, each and every cause and condition may be made to con- 
tain all four siddhàntas, and each of the four siddhantas made to contain 
all of the five causes and conditions.” Thus [these] different categories 
may be made to correspond mutually and reveal one another in a variety 
of ways. If we return to sum them up according to three forms of calm- 
ing and contemplation, the idea can be understood along similar lines. 
Then again, they may also be summed up on the basis of the single 
expression “calming and contemplation.” To arouse the thought of 
bodhi is “contemplation,” and to put an end to depraved mentalities is 
"calming."?? 

(5b7] Moreover, the five lesser chapters [of the Synopsis chapter] are 
nothing but the ten greater chapters [in abbreviated form]. The first five 
greater chapters are concerned with the single point of arousing the 
thought of enlightenment.?? [Greater chapter 6 on] Expedients and 
(greater chapter 7 on] Contemplation Proper are nothing but the four 
samadhis.’”? The one [greater] chapter on Result and Recompense? is 
concerned mainly with explaining contrary and proper (forms of rec- 
ompense]. The contrary represents results [that fall] within the two ex- 
tremes, while the proper represents [results that promote] the supreme 
and wondrous recompense.?! The [greater] chapter [9] on Generating 
Teachings® turns from individual practice to the issue of benefiting oth- 
ers. In some instances, the provisional and the real may be conferred 


75. Chan-jan (T 46.164b22—23) says: "Because the one and the four are vari- 
ously combined, this is the variable [calming and contemplation]." 

76. Chan-jan (T 46.164b23) says: "Because in singling out any one dharma all 
dharmas are included, it is the sudden [calming and contemplation]." 

77. Chan-jan (T 46.164b27-cl) says: "Since this passage equates arousing the 
thought [of enlightenment] with contemplation and the halting of depravity with 
calming, one should know that the five causes and conditions [of the Synopsis], 
the moreovers, the four types of accordance, and the four siddhàntas do not have 
any meaning that is not included within arousing the thought [of enlightenment] 
and halting depravity. Likewise, the three forms of calming and contemplation 
do not go beyond arousing the thought and halting depravity. Thus one would 
know that the [references to] one and three (calmings and contemplations] simply 
represent the [difference between] universal and particular (perspectives, and not 
substantial differences in religious praxis]." 

78. That is, lesser chapter 1, Arousing the Great Thought. 

79. That is, lesser chapter 2, Engaging in the Great Practice. 

80. Greater chapter 8. 

81. Chan-jan (T 46.164c10—12) says: " 'Contrary' means one-sided bias toward 
emptiness or one-sided bias toward the provisional. It says 'two extremes' because 
[these extremes] are 'contrary' to the perfect roundedness of the middle. 'Proper' 
means [that one is] perfectly oriented with respect to the middle or perfectly ori- 
ented with respect to principle. Because one 'properly accords' with reality it is 
called ‘supreme and wondrous.’” 

82. Greater chapter 9. 
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through taking the physical form of a Buddha.* Or, by taking on the 
likenesses [of beings] of the nine lower realms one dispenses the grad- 
ual and sudden [teachings] appropriately (tui-yang), evolves (chuan) grad- 
ual into sudden, or pervasively disseminates (hung-t'ung) gradual and 
sudden.** [Greater] chapter 10 on the Returning of the Purport, likewise, 
is the same as [the lesser chapter] of Returning to the Great Abode, 
[which involves returning to] the midst of the secret treasury (pi-mi chih 
tsang).** Know then that the basic point of the greater and lesser chapters 
is the same. 


Revealing the Right [Arousing of the Thought 
of Enlightenment] 


[5b13) The Revealing of the Right (Arousing of the Thought of Enlight- 
enment] contains three sections: first, the fourfold four noble truths; 
next, the four extensive vows; and last, the six identities. 


THE FOURFOLD FouR NOBLE TRUTHS 


[5b14] The names and the features of the doctrine of the fourfold four 
noble truths derive from the chapter on Saintly Conduct in the Nirvāna 
Sütra.* The four levels [of interpretation] include: arising-and-perishing, 
nonarising-and-perishing, the innumerable, and the unconstructed.9? 


83. Highest of the realms or destinies of the tenfold dharmadhatu. 

84. The six realms or destinies of samsdra together with those of arhat, 
pratyekabuddha, and bodhisattva. 

85. Chan-jan (T 46.164c27—16522) explains: “ ‘Dispensing sudden and gradual 
appropriately’ refers to the Buddha preaching the Avatamsaka, the [four] Agamas, 
and the Prajfiápáramità [appropriately, according to the degree of maturation of 
the assembly]. ‘Transforming [gradual into sudden] refers to the Avatamsaka 
[where gradual ranks are used to describe the perfect path]. "Transforming (sud- 
den into gradual] refers to the [sütras of the) vaipulya [period]. The injunctions 
to 'widely disseminate' that appear at the end of all sütras are what is meant by 
[the expression] ‘pervasively disseminate.’ " 

86. From the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.616a-b. The expression also appears 
throughout the Lotus Sütra, T 9.31b, 39a, 52a. The Lotus Sütra itself is referred to 
as the "treasure-store of the secret essentials of the Buddhas" because it preaches 
the marvelous dharma of the one Buddha vehicle, which is the "secret essence" 
of the Buddhas (T 9.10b). 

87. T 12.676b-683a. The formulation of the fourfold four noble truths is a 
contribution of Chih-i that is based principally on terms and ideas expounded in 
this chapter of the Nirvàna Sütra. However, Chih-i's terminology also parallels a 
discussion of the four noble truths contained in the Srimálà Sūtra, T 12.221a20— 
b7. The four levels of interpretation of the four noble truths are identified with 
the T'ien-t'ai four teachings—the tripitaka, shared, separate, and perfect teach- 
ing, respectively. 

88. The term "unconstructed" has been chosen to render this fourth item 
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(5b15] Arising-and-Perishing. (At this level of understanding] suf- 
fering and the origin of suffering? are the mundane cause and effect, 
while the path and cessation [of suffering]? are the supramundane cause 
and effect. Suffering represents the shift [of dharmas] through the three 
phases (of arising, transformation, and perishing].?! The origin of suffer- 
ing is (understood as] the flux of the four mental states.?? The path coun- 
teracts and eliminates [the afflictions], while cessation annihilates 
existence and causes it to revert to inexistence. Whether [we consider 
them in their] mundane or supramundane aspects, they always involve 
change and difference.’ That is why they are called the four noble truths 
of arising-and-perishing.?! 

(5b19] Nonarising-and-Perishing.® (At this level of understanding] 
suffering no longer inflicts itself on the practitioner, for all things are 
understood to be empty. How indeed could something that is empty 
drive away something else that is also empty? This very form is identical 
with emptiness, and the same is true for sensation, cognition, impulses, 
and consciousness.?9 Hence [suffering] lacks all mark of infliction. 

(5b21] By the same token, the origin of suffering lacks any mark of 


on the basis of discussions of the fourfold four noble truths in Chih-i's Fa-hua 
hsüan-i (T 33.701b7—8): "Phenomena precisely as they are are the middle [way]. 
Because there is no deliberate pondering (of this reality], no recollecting (of this 
reality], no one who constructs or fashions (this reality], it is called (the] ‘uncon- 
structed’ (four noble truths]." For a complete English translation of this section of 
the Fa-hua hsüan-i, see Swanson, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philosophy, pp. 226—234. 

89. The first two noble truths. 

90. The fourth and third noble truths, as they are traditionally listed. Chih-i 
always reverses their order, placing "the path" before "cessation." 

91. According to Chan-jan (T 46.165a27—b1), these are the "four marks" that 
describe the momentary arising, persistence, transformation, and perishing of all 
dharmas, minus the second item— "persistence or abiding.” Chan-jan explains this 
lacuna by saying that "abiding" has been collapsed into "transformation" in order 
to avoid giving people the notion that dharmas have constancy. 

92. Chan-jan (T 46.165b1—3): “The ‘four mental states’ are the four basic af- 
flictions. Because they are inevitably activated by the three marks, the [text] says 
‘flux.’ This ‘flux’ is none other than cyclic birth and death." Kog: (1.226) identifies 
them as craving, anger, pride, and stupidity. 

93. That is, the Hinayana teaching centers on establishing explicit distinctions 
between dharmas and demonstrating the fact that these dharmas are in constant 
flux and change. 

94. The four noble truths interpreted at the level of arising-and-perishing cor- 
respond to the tripitaka teaching of the Hinayàna. 

95. This corresponds to the shared teaching (see Chan-jan, T 46.165b13). 

96. Possibly from the Heart Sütra as translated by Kumárajiva (T no. 251), 
although this passage happens to be closer to the better-known translation 
of Hsüan-tsang (T no. 252), which postdates Chih-i. 
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coordinate correspondence [between cause and effect], for both cause 
and effect are empty. How, then, could a cause that is empty join in cor- 
respondence with an effect that is empty? The same holds for all the 
variations of craving, anger, and stupidity.” 

[5b22] The path is marked by nonduality; there is ultimately no agent 
that acts to counteract [the afflictions] nor are there [any afflictions] to 
counteract. In emptiness there is not even (a mark of] oneness to be 
found; how then could there be two? Since dharmas have originally 
never blazed up into existence, there is no need to extinguish them now. 
Because they neither blaze up nor are extinguished the four noble truths 
at this level are called the four noble truths of nonarising-and-perish- 
ing.9? 

(5b25] The Innumerable. Analytical investigation [of existence] dis- 
closes countless aspects to suffering. The suffering in a single realm (of 
the tenfold dharmadhatu) comes in a vast plurality of forms. How 
much more incalculable must be its variety in all ten realms. (This variety] 
can never be known by the two vehicles, whether by their wisdom or their 
eyes, but it can be comprehended by bodhisattvas. Thus there are nu- 
merous differences in (the suffering endured by those in] hell—being 
scourged with swords, chopped up, roasted, minced, and many more, so 
many they cannot all be named nor their number estimated. How much 
the more is this so for the [aggregate of ] material form in the other nine 
realms, as well as (the aggregates of ] sensation, cognition, impulses, and 
consciousness. Like grains of sand or drops in the sea, how could they 
ever be exhausted? Hence the four noble truths at this level are beyond 
the understanding of the two vehicles, but the wisdom-eye of bodhisat- 
tvas can penetrate them. 

[5c2] The origin of suffering as well has innumerable features. That is 
to say, the variety of deeds that arise through body, speech, and mind 
[due to the influence of ] craving, anger, and stupidity cannot be reck- 
oned. It is just as when the body bends, its shadow becomes skewed, or 
when the voice calls out loudly, its echo indistinctly resounds.'® Bodhi- 
sattvas illumine all of this without erring. 

[5c5] There are also innumerable aspects to [the noble truth of] the 
path, such as analytical (hsi) and immediate (ri) [forms of wisdom],!?! 


97. Rága, dvesa, and moha—the three root poisons that are the foundation of 
suffering. 

98. For a more detailed explanation of this shared teaching, Chan-jan (T 
46.165b13) refers the reader to the Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchá, T no. 586. 

99. Following Chan-jan here (T 46.165b19). 

100. According to Chan-jan (T 46.165b26—27), body and voice correspond to 
the origin or cause of suffering, whereas shadow and echo correspond to the 
effect or suffering itself. 

101. The former achieves emptiness by reductively analyzing the phenomenal 
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clumsy and skillful expedients, or winding and straight, long and short 
(paths],'?? and provisional and real [teachings]. Bodhisattvas elucidate 
this faultlessly and with precision. 

[5c6] There are also innumerable aspects to [the noble truth of] cessa- 
tion. Certain expedients are able to remove [the afflictions that pertain 
to] intellectual view; other expedients extinguish [afflictions pertaining 
to] cultivation.'°> Each of these expedients has innumerable primary and 
ancillary supportive aspects. Bodhisattvas perceive them all perfectly 
without being off the mark even by a hair. Then again, while the expe- 
dients that [establish existence as] inherently empty have multiple pri- 
mary and ancillary aspects of this sort, ultimately there is no such 
plurality whatsoever. Yet even though there is no such plurality, bodhi- 
sattvas do not err or suffer confusion when they distinguish their numer- 
ous varieties. Moreover, certain expedients are able to annihilate by 
analysis the four grounds of delusion pertaining to intellectual view and 
cultivation.' Then again, other expedients have the power to annihilate 
the four grounds through immediate [insight]. Certain expedients are 
able to annihilate the delusion that obscures multiplicity.! Other expe- 
dients have the power to annihilate fundamental nescience.'!° Though 


world into concomitant parts. The latter realizes emptiness directly, as an inher- 
ent absence of self-existence or self-nature. 

102. An allusion to the parable of the conjured city in the Lotus Sutra, T 9.26a; 
see Hurvitz, pp. 148-149. 

103. Literally, these are the "afflictions that are removed in the path of vision" 
(darfana-márga prahàtavya-Meía) and “afflictions that are removed in the path of 
cultivation” (bhévand-marga prahátavya-klesa). The former represent delusions of 
view or intellect; the latter delusions pertain more to emotional or volitional habit. 

104. The Srimala Sütra (T 12.219c-220a) classifies the afflictions of view and 
afflictions of cultivation into four major “grounds of delusion”: intellectual delu- 
sions (i.e., erring in the four noble truths) and three varieties of emotional delu- 
sions (i.e., attachment in the realms of desire, form, and formlessness). A fifth 
and more fundamental ground of delusion is added as the source of the other 
four: that of avidyá or timeless nescience. All but avidyd are eradicated by the two 
vehicles. Avidyd in its entirety is eradicated only by Buddhas. Chih-i, relying in 
part upon the Srimdla Sūtra, developed a system of three grounds or bases of 
delusion: the delusions of view and cultivation, the delusion that obscures multi- 
plicity, and fundamental nescience. Each obscures, respectively, one of the three 
views or truths—emptiness, the provisional, the middle. 

105. The second in the T'ien-t'ai system of three grounds of delusion. Chan- 
jan (T 46.165c7—8) states: " ‘Dust and sand’ here [underscores] the inability to 
know multiplicity." Because of their attachment to emptiness and extinction, fol- 
lowers of the two vehicles are incapable of expediently viewing the multiple 
aspects of deluded existence as numerous as the sands (of the Ganges). The 
bodhisattva removes this obstruction of emptiness, realizes the truth of provision- 
ality, and thus is able to function expediently amidst birth and death. 

106. The third of the three delusions. By eliminating this delusion the bodhi- 
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they are innumerable in their variety, (the bodhisattva sees] each for what 
it is and does not mix them up. 

[5c13] Furthermore, there are numerous [variations] because of the 
distinctions [that the bodhisattva makes when applying] the three 
siddhantas. However, there is no such plurality where the ultimate sid- 
dhànta is concerned. Yet even though there is no such plurality, because 
our discussion at this level is from [the perspective of] the many, the 
word "plurality" is used. This we call "the innumerable four noble 
truths." 

[5c15] The Unconstructed.'” [At this level of understanding the four 
noble truths in all their aspects] are ultimate reality, utterly inconceivable. 
This is not to say that (the siddhanta of] absolute truth alone is devoid of 
all plurality. In fact, the three lower siddhàntas and all other dharmas 
also lack plurality. Since this idea can be inferred [from the previous dis- 
cussion], no further details about it need be noted here. 

[5c18] If the fourfold four noble truths are brought into correspon- 
dence vertically with the four types [of Buddha] land,!'9? some lands have 
more and others have less [of the fourfold four noble truths].'°? All four 
are present in the Co-dwelling Land, while there are three in the Land 
of Expedients,!'? there are two in the Land of Recompense of the Real,!!! 


sattva eliminates the nescience that conceals the middle truth and acquires the 
wisdom of Buddhahood. 

107. Associated with the perfect teaching. 

108. Four types of land or realm corresponding to the three bodies of Buddha 
and four levels of spiritual development: the Co-dwelling Land, where ordinary 
people and sages may both be found; the Land of Expedients, where imperfectly 
realized Hinayanistic Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas dwell; the Land of Real Rec- 
ompense, where the bodhisattvas are; and the Land of Eternal Quiescence and 
Illumination, the domain of the Buddhas as they are in and of themselves. Of the 
three bodies of the Buddha, the body of enjoyment or recompense (pao-shen) and 
dharma-body (fa-shen) correspond respectively to the third and fourth of these 
lands, while two bodies of manifestation or response (ying-shen)—one superior, the 
other inferior—are distinguished in accordance with the first and second of the 
Four Lands (see Muranaka, p. 350). For the origins of this system see Ando, Ten- 
dai-gaku, pp. 160—164. 

109. Chan-jan (T 46.165c17-19) explains: “Teachings are established in re- 
sponse to salvific circumstance (chi); and because there are differences in degree 
with respect to circumstance, there will be differences in the teachings. Because 
the lands are matched to the teachings on the basis of superiority and inferiority 
and the number [of teachings present], it is called ‘vertical.’ " 

110. They are the "nonarising-and-perishing," “innumerable,” and “uncon- 
structed" interpretations of the four noble truths, which correspond to the 
shared, separate, and perfect teachings, respectively. 

111. The “innumerable” and “unconstructed” interpretations of the four noble 
truths or the separate and perfect teachings. 
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and there is only one in the Land of Eternal Quiescence and Illumina- 
tion.!!? [f the fourfold four noble truths and the four lands are matched 
horizontally, then the Co-dwelling Land corresponds to arising-and-per- 
ishing; the Land of Expedients, to nonarising-and-perishing; the Land 
of Recompense of the Real, to the innumerable; and the Land of Eternal 
Quiescence and Illumination, to the unconstructed.!!* 

[5c21] Furthermore, when [this teaching] is expounded in comprehen- 
sive form, it is called the four noble truths. When it is expounded in 
specific form, it is known as the twelve causes and conditions.!!* Suffering 
corresponds to the seven items of consciousness, name-and-form, the six 
sense faculties, contact, sensation, birth, and old age and death."5 The 
origin [of suffering] is represented in the five items of nescience, im- 
pulses, craving, attachment, and existence.!! The path corresponds to 
the expedients employed to counteract the twelve causes and conditions. 
Cessation is equivalent to the annihilation of nescience on through to an- 
nihilation of [the twelfth link of ] old age and death. Hence the Nirvana 
Sütra distinguishes the fourfold four noble truths as well as four levels 
[of interpretation of ] the twelve causes and conditions.” By contemplat- 
ing the causes and conditions with the lower wisdom, one attains the en- 
lightenment of a Sravaka. By contemplating with the middling degree of 
wisdom, one attains the enlightenment of a pratyekabuddha. By contem- 
plating with the superior wisdom, one attains the enlightenment of a bo- 
dhisattva; and by contemplating with supreme wisdom, one attains the 
enlightenment of a Buddha. 

[5c27] Then again, in the gatha of the Middle Treatise,''® “whatever 
dharma arises on the basis of causes and conditions" corresponds to the 


112. The "unconstructed" four noble truths, or the perfect teaching. 

113. This means that the lands should also correspond to the four teachings. 
However, the fit is not a good one, for the lowest land is for ordinary people, and 
the second for Hinayanists, whereas in the four teachings it is the lowest teaching 
that corresponds to the Hinayàna. 

114. Pratityasamutpdda. 

115. These are numbers 3—7 and 11-12 of the twelve. In Abhidharma theory 
the first group is regarded as the effect (suffering) in the present life; and the 
second group, as the effect in the future life. 

116. Numbers 1-2 and 8-10 of the twelve. The first group is the cause in the 
past life; the second group the cause in the present life. 

117. The latter occurs at T 12.768c. Actually the sütra distinguishes four kinds 
or levels of wisdom that discern causes and conditions. Chih-i's adaptation of 
these wisdoms is presented in the lines that follow. 

118. Chap. 24, verse 14, from the Chung-lun, T 30.33b: "Whatever dharma 
arises through causes and conditions, that I declare to be identical to inexistence 
(Chih-i uses the word "emptiness"]. It is also a provisional designation. This, 
again, is the meaning of the middle way." 
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level of arising-and-perishing. "That I declare to be empty" corresponds 
to the level of nonarising-and-perishing. “It is also called ‘provisional des- 
ignation' " represents the level of the innumerable; and "it is also called 
the meaning of the middle way" corresponds to the level of the uncon- 
structed.!!? Moreover, one may interpret (the gathà] in such a way that 
"causes and conditions" represent the origin of suffering, "what is pro- 
duced by them" is suffering, the “expedients” that eradicate suffering are 
the path, and the disappearance of suffering and the cause of suffering 
is cessation. Or else, when the gatha speaks of "causes and conditions,” 
causes and conditons may be regarded as identical to nescience,!?? 
whereas “what is produced" through them are impulses,!?! name-and- 
form, the six sense organs, and so forth. 

[623] Hence it says in a passage [from the Middle Treatise], “The Bud- 
dha taught his disciples of keen capacity (li-ken) the nonarising and non- 
perishing aspect of the twelve causes and conditions." This refers to the 
first twenty-five chapters [of the Middle Treatise]. [And the Treatise says,] 
"He taught his disciples of dull capacity (tun-ken) the arising-and-perish- 
ing aspect of the twelve causes and conditions." This refers to the last two 
chapters [of the Middle Treatise}.'?? 

(6a6] Know, then, that when the gàáthà'? of the [Middle] Treatise is in- 
terpreted in comprehensive fashion, [its four lines] correspond to the 
fourfold four noble truths. When it is interpreted in specific fashion, its 
four lines correspond to the four kinds of wisdom that view cause and 
condition.?* This completes the analysis of the fourfold four noble 
truths.!25 


119. Here Chih-i has matched up the four lines of the famous gàthà with the 
four levels of interpretation of the four noble truths. Chan-jan (T 46.166a17-18) 
says: "Moreover, cause and condition are fundamental to all dharmas; but, due 
to differences in the way they are contemplated, there are the (three views or 
truths of ] emptiness, provisionality, and the middle. Thus, while there are differ- 
ences in terms of the teaching that one realizes, they are the same in their (com- 
mon) contemplation of cause and condition." 

120. Kogi (1.241) thinks that “impulses” (samskdra, second in the chain) should 
be added to "nescience" here. 

121. Kógi (1.241) cites Kéroku to the effect that "consciousness" should be sub- 
stituted here for "impulses." 

122. From the prose commentary to chap. 1, verses 1 and 2 of the Chung-lun 
(T 30.1b), somewhat paraphrased. The last two chapters of the treatise concern 
the twelve causes and conditions (pratityasamutpáda) and false views (drsti), respec- 
tively. 

123. That is, chap. 24, verse 14; T 30.33b. 

124. Kógi (1.242) regards this difference as essentially temporal in nature—the 
twelve causes and conditions introduce the distinction of past, present, and 
future, which is not explicit to the four noble truths. 

125. Chan-jan (T 46.166b6-—9) states: “The four noble truths are principle (i). 
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TEN OCCASIONS FOR AROUSING THE THOUGHT 
OF ENLIGHTENMENT [ON THE BASIS OF THE FOURFOLD 
Four Nosle Trutus] 


(6a7] The sütras elucidate a variety of circumstances for arousing the 
thought of enlightenment: (1) the thought of enlightenment may be 
aroused by inference from various [doctrinal] principles (li); (2) the 
thought of enlightenment may be aroused by seeing the various marks 
of the Buddha; (3) by seeing the various [manifestations] of the Buddha's 
supernormal powers; (4) by hearing various dharmas; (5) by traveling to 
various lands; (6) by observing different types of animate beings; (7) by 
seeing the performance of various religious practices; (8) by witnessing 
the destruction of various dharmas;'?* (9) by seeing various transgres- 
sions [committed by beings]; or (10) by seeing the different sufferings 
experienced by others. Having begun by briefly mentioning ten [basic 
circumstances for arousing thought of enlightenment], we will now ex- 
plain in detail.!?? 

(6a13} (1) Arousing the Thought of Enlightenment by Inference 
from Principle (ii).?* The dharma-nature is utterly perfect in itself. 
The arising of suffering cannot defile it, suffering itself cannot afflict it, 
the path cannot penetrate to it, and cessation cannot purify it. Like the 
moon, which may be hidden but is never harmed by clouds, the dharma- 
nature is perceived the instant the afflictions are cleared away.'?9 It says 


There is no instance of arousing the thought of enlightenment where principle is 
not the basis. For this reason, when it cites the ten ways (of arousing the thought 
of enlightenment, the text) places principle at the beginning." 

126. That is, the persecution and destruction of the Buddhist teachings. 

127. In the passages that follow, Chih-i only discusses the first four of the ten. 
Chih-i's list of ten, according to Chan-jan (T 46.166b 10-27), represents a selective 
condensation of several similar lists found in various Buddhist sütras, including: 
*Dasabhümika-vibhása Sástra (TT 26.35a—b), *Updsaka-Sila Sūtra (T 24.1035b), Ava- 
tamsaka Sutra (T 9.450b), and Ta-fang-pien fo pao-en ching (T 3.136a-b). 

128. "Principle" primarily means insight into the doctrine of the four noble 
truths here. In the section that follows, Chih-i devotes a paragraph to each of the 
four levels of interpretation of the four noble truths. 

129. Chan-jan points out that this description seems similar to the separate 
teaching of the Mahayana but is really still at the level of the tripitaka teaching of 
the Hinayana—i.e., the teaching of the "arising-and-perishing four noble truths." 
He says (T 46.166c20—25): "Here the tripitaka teaching also asserts that dharma- 
nature is self-so, and [in this respect] does not appear to be much different from 
the separate [teaching]. For this reason we should distinguish between a provi- 
sional (sense of the] dharma-nature and the real dharma-nature. Since the 
tripitaka teaching considers that ‘arising (of suffering] cannot defile it and cessa- 
tion cannot purify it, there must be a dharma-nature that it regards as standing 
utterly apart from the four noble truths." 
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in a sütra, "Cessation is not itself the truth; it is through cessation that 
one realizes the true."!*? [f even cessation is not the truth, how could the 
other three noble truths ever be? That there is no enlightenment in the 
afflictions, and no affliction in enlightenment—this is called arousing the 
thought of enlightenment through inference from the four noble truths 
at the level of arising-and-perishing. So doing one [resolves] upwardly to 
seek for the enlightenment of a Buddha and downwardly strives to train 
and transform living beings. 

(6a19] Arousing the thought of enlightenment by inferring from the 
four noble truths at the level of nonarising-and-perishing: The dharma- 
nature is not different from suffering or the origin of suffering. It is 
simply that, by erroneously straying into suffering and the origin of suf- 
fering, one loses sight of the dharma-nature. It is like water when it 
freezes to form ice—there is no ice apart from the water.!?! The instant 
one realizes that suffering and the origin of suffering are (inherently] 
devoid of suffering and any arising of suffering, one comes to merge 
with the dharma-nature. If this is true even for suffering and its origin, 
how much more so it must be for the path and cessation. It says in a 
sütra, "The afflictions are identical with enlightenment; enlightenment is 
identical with the afflictions."!*? This is called arousing the thought of 
enlightenment, upwardly seeking and downwardly transforming, by in- 
ferring from the four noble truths at the level of nonarising. 

[6224] Arousing the thought of enlightenment by inference from the 
four noble truths at the level of the innumerable: Now the dharma-na- 
ture is known as ultimate reality. This does not even fall within the realm 
of the two vehicles—much less that of ordinary unenlightened beings.'** 
Beyond the two extremes! there separately exist pure dharmas. It is like 
the ten similes of the *Buddhagarbha [Sütra].'*5 This is called arousing the 


130. Kogi (1.247) and “Makashtkan inyó tenkyo sóran," p. 76, give the Nirvána 
Sütra, T 12.682c, as the source for this citation. Although the sense is similar, 
MHCK is quite far from the sütra passage. 

131. Chan-jan (T 46.166c27-a1) comments: “The analogy of ice and water re- 
sembles the perfect teaching. But here ice merely symbolizes cause and effect 
within the six destinies [of the three realms]. The dharma-nature as truth is rep- 
resented by water, which it establishes as distinct (from the ice]. Although in name 
they are equated, [the use of the analogy here] still does not demonstrate the 
three truths and three thousand world-realms as themselves the nature of mind." 

132. Visesacintabrahma-pariprecha Sütra, T 15.39b29. Earlier in his commentary 
(T 165b13) Chan-jan identifies this sütra closely with the shared teaching—the 
teaching with which the four noble truths of nonarising-and perishing is affili- 
ated. 

133. That is, prthagjana. 

134. The two extremes of existence and inexistence, arising and nonarising. 

135. Or, the Tathágatagarbha Sutra, T 16.457c. This sūtra expounds ten famous 
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thought of enlightenment, upwardly seeking and downwardly trans- 
forming, by inferring from the four noble truths at the level of the 
innumerable.’ 

(6a27] Arousing the thought of enlightenment by inferring from the 
four noble truths at the level of the unconstructed: Here the dharma- 
nature and totality of dharmas are not two, not separate. lf this is true 
even for dharmas of the ordinary [person], how much more so for the 
dharmas of the two vehicles. To seek reality apart from dharmas of the 
ordinary is like leaving empty space in one place to look for it in another. 
The dharmas of the ordinary are themselves the dharma of ultimate re- 
ality. There is no need to renounce the ordinary or turn toward the 
saintly. A sūtra says, “Samsara is identical with nirvàana."!?? Every shape 
and every smell is the middle way. This is called arousing the thought of 
enlightenment, upwardly seeking and downwardly transforming, by in- 
ferring from the four noble truths at the level of the unconstructed. 

[6b3] By inferring from any given dharma, one fathoms the entire 
dharmadhatu, reaching to its outermost limits and plumbing its deepest 
depths. Both horizontal and vertical are realized to the full, and one com- 
prehends simultaneously phenomena (shih) as well as principle (li).!38 Up- 
ward seeking and downward transforming are [encompassed] completely 
within [this realization]. Only when this is the case can it [properly] be 
called arousing the thought of enlightenment. Enlightenment (bodhi) is 


similes (among others) to show how the tathagatagarbha or the "embryo of the 
Tathagata” is present in all beings. 

136. Chan-jan (T 46.167a2-4) says: "(In the separate teaching] the principle 
(li) of the dharma-nature ‘transcends the two extremes.’ The two previous teach- 
ings (i.e., the tripitaka and shared) are still caught up in existence and inexistence. 
The concealing and revealing (illustrated in] the ten similes of the Tathégatagarbha 
Sütra appear to resemble the (similes used for the] previous tripitaka teaching. 
But (their views regarding] the essence of principle are utterly different." 

137. “Makashikan inyó tenkyo sóran," p. 76 (probably based on Kégi), identifies 
this source as the Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchà Sutra, T 15.41a. 

138. Chan-jan (T 46.167a11-13) states: “Question: In what way is the infer- 
ence on the basis of principle (discussed here] any different from the four truths 
(given previously]? Answer: The previous reference to the four truths was in- 
tended to provide a comprehensive term that could serve as a common basis for 
discussion. In the inference from principle (that is discussed) here, particular dis- 
tinctions are being made with respect to dharma-nature. (That is to say,] the four 
types of practitioner (arouse the thought of enlightenment] through inference 
from two types of dharma-nature. Because of this difference between compre- 
hensive and particular [approaches], the discussion is repeated here [with respect 
to dharma-nature].” According to Kógi (1.252), "horizontal" means all the dhar- 
mas of the ten destinies, "vertical" means the three truths. "Phenomena" and 
"principle" are equated with the multiplicity of dharmas, on the one hand, and 
with the three truths, on the other. 
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also known as "the way" (tao). The way can lead directly to the other 
shore of both the horizontal and vertical. This is what is meant by the 
expression "the perfection of arousing the thought of enlightenment."!59 
Hence, even though we make fine distinctions between shallow and pro- 
found ways of inferring from principle, phenomena and principle are 
themselves universally coextensive. From here on, each and every 
dharma is to be viewed in this way. 

[6515] (2) Arousing the Thought of Enlightenment by Seeing the 
Marks and Excellences of the Buddha.'*° Suppose that one sees the 
Tathagata in the body born of his father and mother, the marks on his 
body vivid and prominent, each clearly occupying its proper place, re- 
splendent and radiant. It is a body such as even the divine craftsman 
Visvakarman could not have made,"*! with marks and excellent qualities 
superior to those adorning even wheel-turning kings, so rare in the 
world. There is nothing like the Buddha anywhere in the heavens above 
or the world below, he has no peer in any of the world-realms of the ten 
directions. Then one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be the equal 
of this king of the holy dharma! I vow to deliver incalculable and inex- 
haustible numbers of animate beings."!*? This is arousing the thought of 
enlightenment, upwardly seeking and downwardly transforming, by see- 
ing the marks of the [inferior] body of manifest response (ying-shen) of 
the Buddha.!*? 


139. Actually, this is not found among the classic set of six perfections (péra- 
mitds), nor even among the ten perfections. Although modern scholarship accepts 
that fáramitá means "perfection" or "great virtue,” the traditional etymology used 
in China is "arriving at or reaching the other shore." 

140. This refers to the thirty-two major marks and eight minor excellences that 
characterize the body of a Buddha. Chih-i's list appears to derive from TCTL, T 
25.90a-91a. For lists of these marks in English, see Hurvitz, “Chih-i,” pp. 353- 
361; Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, pp. 300—305. 

141. TCTL, T 25.90b. This statement is made of the second mark, the thou- 
sand-spoked wheel on the soles of the Buddha's feet. Visvakarman, whose name 
means “maker of everything,” "the omnipotent one,” is a creator god of the late 
Vedas. 

142. Chan-jan treats these two statements as condensations of the famous "four 
extensive vows," which are discussed at length in the section that follows the four 
noble truths. He states (T 46.167b5—8): "(To say] ‘I myself vow to become a Bud- 
dha’ is equivalent to the [fourth] vow, ‘The unexcelled enlightenment of a Bud- 
dha I vow to attain.’ [To say] ‘I vow to save beings’ is the same as the (first] vow, 
‘Animate beings without limit I vow to deliver.’ In order to deliver animate beings 
one must ‘cultivate the accesses to dharma.’ In order to obtain the enlightenment 
of a Buddha one must ‘sever afflictions.’ Thus the text only mentions two of the 
[four] extensive vows and incorporates the other two into them." 

143. This corresponds to the tripitaka teaching, the lowest of the T'ien-t'ai four 
teachings. 
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(6b20] Suppose that, on seeing the Tathagata, one realizes that there is 
no Tathagata in the Tathagata; and seeing his marks, one realizes that 
the marks are no-mark.'^* The Tathagata and his marks are both like 
empty space. In emptiness there is no Buddha, much less any mark or 
excellence. To see that the Tathagata is no- Tathagata is to see the Tatha- 
gata. To see that the marks are no-mark is to see the marks. Then one 
vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be the equal of the king of the holy 
dharma! I vow to save beings incalculable and inexhaustible in number." 
This is arousing the thought of enlightenment, upwardly seeking and 
downwardly transforming, by seeing the marks of the [superior] body of 
response (ying-shen) of the Buddha.!** 

[6b26] Suppose that when one sees the Tathagata, his marks are such 
that there is no form not manifested [in them], like a clear mirror, in 
which one sees a myriad images reflected. Neither ordinary person nor 
saint can fathom their limit. For example, even the god Brahma cannot 
see the mound of flesh (usnisa) on the crown of the Buddha's head;!*? 
and even Maudgalydyana cannot fathom his voice.'** A treatise says, 


144. Chan-jan (T 46.167b11—14) says: "When one sees the marks of the Bud- 
dha according to the shared [teaching], it is simply a matter of seeing the empti- 
ness of the marks and excellences of the previous tripitaka teaching. The 
Tathagata is that which is adorned, the marks do the adorning. Since the object 
that is adorned is empty, how can there be an adorning. Adorning mark and 
object represent cognition and its object as construed from the perspective of the 
practitioner. As for the use of the term 'emptiness' here, the marks are themselves 
‘no-mark.’ But this is not to be understood as [true] ‘marklessness.’ People use this 
(concept) far too loosely. One must be very judicious about it.” 

145. This arousing of the thought of enlightenment corresponds to the shared 
teaching. 

146. Chan-jan (T 46.167b19~20) explains: “As for the ‘marks of the Buddha's 
body of recompense,’ because it is a body like a clear mirror [acquired] through 
realization of the dharma-nature, there is no image that does not appear mani- 
fested within it. To say that 'the limit of every mark and excellence is beyond the 
reach of ordinary person and saint' means that the ordinary person and saint 
within the two previous teachings, as well as beings who have not yet reached the 
[ten] stages (bhümi) in the present [separate] teaching, are incapable of fathoming 
the limit of the marks of the body of recompense." 

147. From the *Guhyaka-vajrapáni Sütra in the Ratnakita collection of sütras (Ta 
pao chi ching, T 11.542). Above the mound of flesh on the crown of the Buddha's 
head there is an "invisible" usnisa, which even Brahma—the most peerless among 
the devas of the heavens of form—cannot perceive. 

148. From the the *Guhyaka-vajrapani Sütra, T 11.56c-57a. This wonder-work- 
ing disciple of Sakyamuni wanted to find how far the Buddha's voice reached, but 
no matter how far he magically transported himself, the voice was still as clear 
and distinct as if the Buddha were standing right before him. The story also 
appears in the TCTL, T 25.127c. 
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"The peerless essence that itself is formless is [what is meant by] 'the 
adornment that does not adorn.’ "!*? Then one vows: “May | attain Bud- 
dhahood and be the equal of the king of the holy dharma!” This is arous- 
ing the thought of enlightenment, upwardly seeking and downwardly 
transforming, by seeing the marks of the body of recompense (pao-shen) 
of the Buddha.!*? 

[6c2] Suppose that on seeing the Tathagata one becomes aware that 
the Tathágata's wisdom deeply fathoms the marks of beings' sins and 
meritorious blessings, illuminating everything throughout the ten direc- 
tions. The thirty-two marks that endow his subtle and pure dharma-body 
are each in themselves identical to ultimate reality; and one perceives that 
the dharmadhatu and reality are contained entirely replete and undimin- 
ished [within them].!*' Then one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and 
be the equal of the king of the holy dharma!” This is arousing the 
thought of enlightenment, upwardly seeking and downwardly trans- 
forming, by seeing the marks of the dharma-body ( fa-shen) of the Bud- 
dha.!*? 

(6c6] (3) How Is the Thought of Enlightenment Aroused by Seeing 
the Various Spiritual Transformations [Produced by the Buddha]? 
Suppose that one sees the Tathagata relying on the power of the foun- 
dational dhyànas!*! to concentrate his mind [on a single phenomenon] 


149. From the *Vajracchedika-prajnd-paramita-siitra Sàstra, T 25.786a. The work 
is a commentary on the Diamond Sütra consisting of summary verses by Maitreya, 
with prose expositions by Asanga. Chan-jan (T 46.168a7—10) comments: " 'Form- 
less’ refers to the dharma-nature. ‘Adornment refers to the (two accumulations 
of ] wisdom and merit. Wisdom and its object are mutually established and func- 
tion in universal response with the dharmadhatu. Only those of the same level (of 
attainment] can see this nonadorning [adornment]. .. . lt is perceived by bodhi- 
sattvas who have ascended to the [ten] stages (bhümi) [of the separate teaching]." 

150. This corresponds to the separate teaching. 

151. This corresponds to the perfect teaching. Chan-jan (T 46.168a10-13) 
says: "Because (the Tathagata’s] ‘wisdom’ resorts to the dharma-body, it is char- 
acterized as 'deeply penetrating. To indicate that the dharma-body itself is the 
foundation or source of all the marks (the text] says, 'the thirty-two marks that 
endow the dharma-body.' Furthermore, as (described) in the Avatamsaka (Sutra), 
each mark and excellence is fully conterminal with empty space." 

152. Chan-jan (T 46.168a19-20) sums up the section on arousing the thought 
of enlightenment through seeing the marks of the Buddha: "Each of the passages 
(in this section) begins with the words, ‘When one sees the Tathagata.’ All, there- 
fore, take the Tathagata of the tripitaka teaching as their fundamental object [of 
discussion and contemplation]. However, the four perspectives differ in their per- 
ception of these material marks." 

153. Maula-dhyána. The four basic dhyánas and four formless samépattis are 
each distinguished into “foundational” or “fully apprehended” (maulya) and “par- 
tially apprehended" conditions, depending on whether the afflictions associated 
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and produce that single [phenomenon], not many.!5* Perhaps one sees 
him emit a single beam of light, which fills every place from the Avici hell 
to the Bhavagra heaven'5* with the resplendency of fiery light, so that 
everything in heaven and earth is clearly illuminated, and sun and moon 
seem to cease their double shining, their natural light dimmed and hid- 
den [by its brilliance). Then one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be 
the equal of the king of the holy dharma!” 

[6c10] Suppose that one sees the Tathagata responding to animate be- 
ings by relying on the Tathagata’s essential principle (/:) of nonarising.!59 
Without depending on dualistic features he is able to cause each being to 
see the Buddha as if he were standing in front of that being alone. Then 
one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be the equal of the king of the 
holy dharma!" 

[6c12] Suppose that one sees the Tathagata immersed in the perfect 
equipoise of samadhi, relying on the tathagatagarbha to produce incar- 
nations that engage in the four physical activities throughout the reaches 
of the ten directions.!?? Yet all the while in his essential dharma-nature 
[the Tathagata] remains ever unperturbed. Then one vows: “May I attain 
Buddhahood and be the equal of the king of the holy dharma!" 

[6c15] (Then again] one may see the Tathagata as not different from 
his magical transformations, [the two being] utterly nondual. The Tatha- 
gata produces spiritual transformations and the spiritual tranformations 


with the level of meditative concentration preceding it have been merely sup- 
pressed or entirely eradicated. 

154. Chan-jan (T 46.168a26—-29) explains: "It is the same as when a magician 
speaks, his apparition speaks; when the magician is silent, his apparition is silent. 
As with speaking and silence, so it is with other activities. Thus it is not a true 
manifestation, in the sense that it does not have its own [self-soveriegn powers of ] 
activity." 

155. Respectively, the lowest hell and the highest heaven in the formless realm. 

156. Chan-jan (T 46.168b15-16) says: "Because here one resorts to principle, 
it is different from (the previous] tripitaka [teaching] where one resorts to the 
fundamental dhyanas. Also, because there is no mark of duality, it is different 
from the tripitaka teaching where one 'concentrates the mind on a single phe- 
nomenon and produces that single phenomenon." " 

157. Chan-jan (T 46.168b21—24) states: “ ‘Garbha’ here means the essential na- 
ture that is principle itself (li-hsing). [This tathagatagarbha] is unable to manifest 
transformations {as it is]. One must ascend to the level of the [ten] stages (bhümis), 
fulfill the conditional practices, and manifest true cultivation before one can effect 
these sorts of transformations. It is quite distinct from the foundational (medita- 
tions of the tripitaka teaching] and principle of nonarising (that is the basis of the 
shared teaching]. The ‘perfect equipoise of samadhi’ signifies the level of the first 
[of the ten] stages, where one performs the work of the Buddhas throughout one 
hundred realms of the ten directions." 
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themselves create the Tathàgata.!5? Thus, in an inexhaustible process of 
transmutation beyond all reckoning, apparitions produce yet other ap- 
paritions, with each being utterly inconceivable and each identical to ul- 
timate reality. In this fashion they accomplish the work of the Buddhas. 
Then one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be the equal of the king 
of the holy dharma!” 

(6c18] (4) How is the Thought of Enlightenment Aroused 
Through Hearing Various Dharmas?!’ One may hear the dharma 
from Buddhas and from worthy spiritual friends, or one may hear it 
from the rolls of the sütras. Hearing a single phrase on the (four noble 
truths] of arising-and-perishing, one may come to understand that all 
mundane and supramundane dharmas are ever newly arising and per- 
ishing and changing from moment to moment. Thereupon one realizes 
that the quiescence that comes from moral precepts, wisdom, and liber- 
ation is the truth.'9? Then one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and 
come to be able to preach the path of purity." 

(6c22] Or, on hearing the teaching of arising-and-perishing, one may 
realize that the four noble truths are utterly devoid of arising and perish- 
ing. Since in emptiness there is no thorn (of suffering whatsoever to be 
found], what is there to extract?! Who suffers? Who experiences the 
arising of suffering? Who engages in religious practice? Who becomes 
enlightened? [The four truths] are ultimately pure; subject and object 
are both quiescent.'©? Then one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be 
able to preach the path of purity." 


158. Chan-jan (T 46.168c4—5) says: "(The term) ‘spiritual transformations’ 
does not only refer to bodily [manifestations]. All mental artifices of speech and 
mind are also ‘spiritual tranformations.’ " 

159. Chan-jan (T 46.168c23—-24) says: "Beginning with this [first section on) 
hearing [the teaching of ) the arising-and-perishing [four noble truths}, the dhar- 
mas of the four teachings (are presented in sequence]. Each, in turn, is inter- 
preted from four different perspectives." Thus each of the four teachings 
(presented in the form of the fourfold four noble truths) is interpreted again 
according to the four teachings, thereby producing sixteen possibilities. 

160. This corresponds to the perspective of the tripitaka teaching (i.e., the aris- 
ing-and-perishing four noble truths). Chan-jan (T 46.168c25-28) says: “Arising 
takes place ceaselessly. Therefore [the text] says, 'ever newly.' Because [this pro- 
cess) is marked by the four marks [of arising, persisting, changing, and perishing), 
the text says it ‘changes.’ This signifies the truths of suffering and the origin of 
suffering. ‘Precepts and wisdom’ summarily refer to the truth of the path; and 
‘liberation, to the truth of cessation, both conditioned as well as unconditioned. 
Quiescence is the principle of extinction that is realized." 

161. From the Nirvéna Sütra, T 12.78la. 

162. This corresponds to the perspective of the shared teaching (i.e., the non- 
arising four noble truths). Chan-jan (T 46.169a3—4) says: "Because there is no 
subject (to effect realization], therefore (subject and object] are ‘empty.’ [Because 
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(6c25] Then again, on hearing the teaching of arising-and-perishing, 
one may understand that arising-and-perishing and nonarising-and-per- 
ishing represent paired opposites. Neither arising-and-perishing nor 
nonarising-and-perishing, then, is the middle. This middle way is pure 
and preeminent, transcending all predication in terms of samsára and 
nirvàna. Thereupon one vows: "May I attain Buddhahood and be able 
to expound to animate beings the supreme way, preeminent and tran- 
scendent like the lotus flower that rises above the muddy water, like the 
moon in the sky."!6? 

[6c29] Or else, on hearing the teaching of arising-and-perishing, one 
may understand at once both arising-and-perishing and nonarising-and- 
perishing as well as neither arising-and-perishing nor nonarising-and- 
perishing. Illumining simultaneously arising-and-perishing as well as 
nonarising-and-perishing, one finds any one [alternative] to be identical 
to the other three, and the three identical to the one. Thus (one comes 
to know] the secret treasury of the dharmadhatu, which is perfectly re- 
plete in its permanence and bliss.'6* Thereupon one vows: “May I attain 
Buddhahood and be able to expound the secret treasury to living beings, 
transforming them just as a person of great merit can take a stone and 
make it a jewel, or take poison and make it medicine.!6* 

(7a4] [Moreover,] on hearing the nonarising-or-perishing [four noble 
truths], one may realize that the two vehicles attain nonarising [as deliv- 


they are] empty, [the text] says they are ‘pure.’ ‘Subjective agent’ refers to cessa- 
tion and the path; 'object, to suffering and its origin. Because subjective agent 
and object are nondual, [the text says they are] ‘quiescent. " 

163. This corresponds to the perspective of the separate teaching (i.e., the in- 
numerable four noble truths). Chan-jan (Y 46.169a5—7) states: "Here the ex- 
tremes themselves are not actually identified with the middle. Rather, the middle 
is postulated on the basis of the (two] extremes [of emptiness and the provisional]. 
Thus, in the similes that follow, the flower of the middle way rises above the water 
of the two extremes, and the moon of wisdom comes forth from the darkness (of 
the clouds) and abides in the sky of dharma-nature.” 

164. This corresponds to the perspective of the perfect teaching (i.e., the un- 
constructed four noble truths). Chan-jan (T 46.169a7-9) says: "Although the 
three [truths] are mutually identified (with one another], the nature of this middle 
[truth] is such that (all extremes] are simultaneously eradicated [and simulta- 
neously illuminated]. This mutual identity of the three and the one is [likewise] 
perfectly equal with the dharmadhatu. In name (the truths and the dharmadhatu] 
differ but in meaning they are the same." 

165. Chan-jan (T 46.169a13—15) states: "Stones and jewels, poisons and medi- 
cines are originally not two separate things. Depending on what the circumstances 
of the subject necessitate (i.e., stimulate), each is regarded and treated differently. 
It is the same for the teachings of the dharma. Originally they are all [one and 
the same] dharmadhatu.” 
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erence from rebirth] in the three realms,'® while bodhisattvas do not 
[experience this sort of ] nonarising.'®’ Then again, on hearing the teach- 
ing of nonarising, one may come to understand that all three vehicles 
attain the state of nonarising in the three realms.'® Or, on hearing the 
teaching of nonarising, one may realize that the two vehicles do not par- 
take of even a portion (of the true nonarising], and that [nonarising in 
its genuine sense] pertains only to bodhisattvas.'9? [The reason lies in the 
fact that] bodhisattvas first achieve deliverance from rebirth"? in the 
common (samsára] of fixed divisions and allotments and then achieve 
deliverance from arising in the supernally transformed (samsàra].!?! 
Finally, on hearing the teaching of nonarising, [one may realize that] 
one nonarising is all nonarisings.'?? 

(7a8] Should one hear a line of teaching concerning the innumerable 


166. Desire, form, and formlessness. 

167. The perspective or interpretation of the tripitaka teaching. Chan-jan re- 
marks (T 46.169217): “Here the four interpretations are generated upon hearing 
the nonarising-or-perishing (four noble truths).” The bodhisattvas do not attain 
this sort of nonarising because the "biased" form of extinction espoused by the 
tripitaka teaching is anathema to them. 

168. The perspective of the shared teaching. Chan-jan (T 46.169219) says: 
"(From the perspective of the shared teaching], the three vehicles engage in a 
common practice and all eradicate [the afflictions of view and cultivation that 
keep beings bound to the three realms]. Thus they all realize nonarising." 

169. The perspective of the separate teaching. Chan-jan (T 46.169a19-21) ex- 
plains: "If nonarising is construed solely in terms of the severing of the afflictions 
of view and cultivation, then the two vehicles ‘share in a portion’ of it. But here 
[according to the perspective of the separate teaching] nonarising is understood 
to mean the severing of fundamental nescience (that conceals the middie truth]. 
Thus (the two vehicles] ‘share in no portion’ of it.” 

170. The term used here (i.e., sheng) can mean birth as well as arising or pro- 
duction. 

171. These are two kinds of samsara that are distinguished in the Srimald Sutra, 
T 12.219c. The first, "the common samsara of fixed divisions and allotments,” 
represents the mundane experience of samsára as cyclic rebirth among the six 
fixed destinies in accordance with one’s karma. The second, “the supernally trans- 
formed samsára," represents a samsára of expedience that is spontaneously pro- 
duced and experienced by enlightened bodhisattvas who freely take birth in 
samsara in order to deliver other beings. 

172. The perspective of the perfect teaching. Chan-jan (T 46.169a22-23) ex- 
plains: "Hearing the teaching of the [Sanskrit] syllable a, one thereupon realizes 
all (of the forty-one syllables and their teachings] in totality. This is the perspec- 
tive of the perfect [teaching]." The letter a, according to the perfect teaching, 
represents true nonarising and the realization of the middle truth. The remaining 
forty-one syllables, which are equated with the forty-one stages of the perfect path 
subsequent to the first abiding, are simply modes of this fundamental insight. 
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[four noble truths] it works much the same way.!* On hearing the teach- 
ing of the innumerable [four noble truths], one may understand it to 
mean that such features of the two vehicles as the path of expedients, the 
four noble truths, and the sixteen truths!” are “innumerable.” Or, on 
hearing the teaching of the innumerable, one may realize that although 
the two vehicles employ it to suppress their own delusions, they are un- 
able to use it to transform others; only bodhisattvas use this teaching of 
the innumerable to eliminate their own delusions and transform others 
as well.!?5 

(7a11] Or, on hearing the teaching of the innumerable, one may [un- 
derstand it to] mean that the two vehicles have absolutely no part in it, 
that it is exclusive to bodhisattvas alone.” Bodhisattvas employ it to 
eradicate their mundane delusion that obscures multiplicity and also sup- 
press their supramundane delusion that obscures multiplicity." Or, on 
hearing the teaching of the innumerable, one may [understand it to] say 
that the two vehicles have no part in it, that it is exclusive to bodhisattvas, 
and the bodhisattvas employ it to eradicate both their mundane and su- 
pramundane [delusion that obscures] multiplicity and also to suppress 
nescience.'”® Then again, on hearing the teaching of the innumerable, 
one may [understand it to be] exclusive to bodhisattvas, who employ it to 
both suppress and eradicate nescience."?? 


173. Chan-jan (T 46.169223) states: "Now comes the generation of the four 
interpretations due to hearing the innumerable [four noble truths]." 

174. The perspective of the tripitaka teaching. The sixteen truths represent 
sixteen stages of eradicating intellectual delusions with respect to the Hinayàna 
four noble truths. They are the partial and complete realization of the four noble 
truths in the realm of desire (eight items), and the partial and complete realization 
of the four noble truths in the form and formless realms (eight items). For details, 
see Mochizuki, Bukkyó daijiten, 3.2288c. 

175. The perspective of the shared teaching. 

176. The perspective of the separate teaching. 

177. The dustlike delusions—the second ground in the T'ien-t'ai system of 
three grounds of delusion—represent an obsession with emptiness that impedes 
the bodhisattva's perception of the provisional truth and, hence, his expedient 
salvific function. 

178. Third of the three delusions. Nescience conceals the truth of the middle. 

179. Kogi (1.278-279) is perplexed that this section ends with the suppression 
and eradication of nescience, for it seems to represent nothing more than the 
culmination of the sequence of the gradual path of the separate teaching de- 
scribed previously. Thus the perfect teaching appears to have been omitted by 
Chih-i. To resolve this ambiguity Kógi suggests that the statement "both suppress 
and eradicate nescience" must describe the perfect path, wherein suppression and 
eradication are understood, simultaneously, to mean no-suppression/no-eradica- 
tion and all suppressions and eradications. Chan-jan himself makes no reference 
to the perspective of the perfect teaching here whatsoever. 
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[7216] Finally, hearing the unconstructed [four noble truths] may work 
in similar fashion [to arouse the thought of enlightenment].'*? On hear- 
ing the teaching of the unconstructed [four noble truths], one may {un- 
derstand it to] mean that [the reality] is not something that Buddhas, 
devas, men, or asuras have acted to produce. The two vehicles both re- 
alize the unconstructed.!?! As the Vifesacintabrahma-pariprcchà [Sūtra] says, 
"We have cultivated the unconstructed and so have achieved its realiza- 
tion, but bodhisattvas cannot attain this realization."!9? 

[7219] Or, on hearing the teaching of the unconstructed, one may [un- 
derstand it to] say that the three vehicles are all able to attain it.!9* Then 
again, on hearing the teaching of the unconstructed, one may [take it to] 
mean that it is not within the [experiential] domain of the two vehicles, 
much less that of the ordinary person. By this [realization], bodhisattvas 
refute the provisional sense of the unconstructed [peculiar to the two 
vehicles] and attain the real unconstructed.'* Finally, on hearing the 
teaching of the unconstructed, one may understand it to mean that right 
in the provisional [view of] the unconstructed one attains the real uncon- 
structedness.'®> Once this point is grasped, on hearing any single phrase 


180. Chan-jan (T 46.169b7) says: "(Here begins] the generation of the four 
interpretations [from hearing the teaching of] the unconstructed [four noble 
truths].” 

181. That is, the two vehicles realize the “unconstructed” according to their 
particular understanding of it. Kégi (1.280) cites the Samyuktégama (T 2.85b) as 
the source for this statement. The attribution seems questionable. 

182. T 15.37a. According to the Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchà Sütra, 500 bhiksus 
listening to the Buddha's discourse on nirvana as unconstructed claim: "We have 
now realized [the true nature and, hence, extinction] of all the defilements and 
act though unable to act. ... Nirvana has the nature of unconstructedness. Be- 
cause we have attained it we say that we act (and construct] though unable to act." 
The phrase "bodhisattvas cannot attain it" is not part of this sütra passage, al- 
though the commentators treat it as if it were. Chan-jan (T 46.169b8—9) says: 
"[From the perspective of the tripitaka understanding of the unconstructed, 
bodhisattvas do not eradicate their defilements and, hence, do not attain the un- 
constructed." 

183. The perspective of the shared teaching. 

184. The perspective of the separate teaching. Chan-jan (T 46.169b10) states: 
“The [thirty ranks of the bodhisattva path] that lie prior to the ten stages repre- 
sent the provisional. Entry into the (ten] stages is the real." 

185. The perspective of the perfect teaching. Chan-jan (T 46.169b1 1-12) says: 
"[According to the separate teaching] the two truths [of emptiness and the pro- 
visional] characterize (practice at all] levels (of the bodhisattva path] prior to the 
[ten] stages (bhümi). But here, [all such stages and perspectives on emptiness and 
the provisional] are understood to be identical to the middle truth that is realized 
upon entry to the ten stages. Thus it says that 'provisional and real are mutually 
identified with one another.’ " 
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[of the teaching], all phrases [of the dharma] are comprehended, to the 
point where all phrases and all dharmas are mutually unimpeding. 

(7a22] Now, because there are multiple interpretations for each level 
of discourse (of the fourfold four noble truths], their meaning is difficult 
to clarify. Therefore, we will provide another explanation, this time in 
reference to the gatha of the Middle Treatise.*6 

(7a23] (The gàáthà] says, "Whatever arises through causes and condi- 
tions, that I declare to be identical with emptiness.” But having men- 
tioned "that which arises through causes and conditions," how does one 
arrive at its "identity with emptiness?” One must first analyze (Ast) these 
causes and conditions exhaustively; only then will one understand their 
emptiness. Thereupon one declares this emptiness that is anticipated 
(through analysis] to be “identical with emptiness."'*? (The line from the 
gàthà that reads] “It is also called ‘provisional designation’ " means at this 
level that existence is too insubstantial and weak to stand alone and is 
established only through provisional reliance on a multitude of condi- 
tions. It is provisional because it is dependent on conditions, not because 
it is conferred as a provisional expedient.!5? (The line] “It is also called 
the meaning of the middle way" at this level is understood to mean the 
middle way that departs from the two extreme views of annihilationism 
and eternalism.!9? This is not the middle way of [the intrinsic] Buddha- 
nature. When the gáthà is interpreted in this manner, although the three 


186. Chung-lun, T 30.33b. The verse in question reads: "Whatever dharma 
arises on the basis of causes and conditions, that I declare to be identical with 
emptiness (or inexistence). It is also provisional designation. This, furthermore, 
is the meaning of the middle way." Chan-jan (T 46.169b15—16) says of this sec- 
tion: "[Here the text] employs the [Middle] Treatise's (discussion of the] mutual 
identity [of the three truths] in order to sum up the four interpretations." 

187. Chan-jan (T 46.169b17—20) says: “This may be likened to declaring a man 
falling from a cliff dead before he reaches the ground. The [analytic] ‘only then’ 
means something like ‘must be.’ When one cultivates [contemplation of } imper- 
manence, even though one has yet to know it to be [truly] ‘identical with empti- 
ness, the sense that it ‘must be’ empty is already imputed to the object." 

188. Chan-jan (T 46.169b20—23) explains: “There are two sorts of provision- 
ality established on the basis of conditions, each distinct unto itself. The same may 
be said for [the views of ] emptiness and the middle. The false and illusory pro- 
visionality that is discussed here is produced through dependence on the myriad 
[causes and] conditions. It is not the same as the [deliberate] bringing forth on 
the basis of emptiness various provisional expedients designed to benefit living 
beings." 

189. Ucchedavada and fáfvataváda. Chan-jan (T 46.169b23-24) says: “A middle 
[truth] in the form of departing from eternalism and annihilationism is also at- 
tained by the two vehicles. But because the fruit of Buddhahood is far superior 
to that of the disciples of the three vehicles, it [alone] receives the distinction of 
being called the ‘middle [truth] " 
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phrases quoted from the gáthà are all empty, the meaning of "identical 
with emptiness" remains incomplete, to say nothing of "identical with 
provisionality" or "identical with the middle." This, then, is the meaning 
of the four noble truths at the level of arising-and-perishing.!9? 

[7b2] Suppose that dharmas "that arise through causes and conditions" 
are perceived in their very essence (t'i) as being identical with emptiness, 
so that one does not resort to reduction or destruction in order to achieve 
emptiness, but they are not yet completely identified with provisionality 
or the middle as well. In such a case, even though one may posit provi- 
sionality and the middle, they will both have a tendency to be subsumed 
into emptiness. Why is this? Dharmas are identical with emptiness due to 
their lack of own-being; their provisionality is identical with emptiness, 
because they are established as entities only in a provisional sense; and 
their middleness is also identical with emptiness, because it is a middle 
that [merely] departs from the two extremes of annihilationism and eter- 
nalism. Although the above three statements differ verbally, they all tend 
toward dissolution in emptiness. Thus, although they do not fall back 
into the inferior analytical dharma of the two vehicles, neither do they 
advance to the [dharma of] the separate or perfect [teachings]. They are 
nothing more than the notion of a commonly shared emptiness, as in the 
simile of the three animals crossing the river.!?! 

(7b8) Suppose that one understands [the three statements of ) "identi- 
cal to emptiness," "identical to provisionality," and "identical to the mid- 
dle way" in a mutually permuting manner but with each [interpretation] 
standing distinctly apart from the others.!?? That is to say, the three state- 
ments of the gatha are all empty because [dharmas that arise from con- 
ditions] are without own-being, are insubstantial postulates,?* and 


190. This is the perspective of the tripitaka teaching. 

191. From the Nirvana Sütra (T 12.746b); also cited in the *Updsaka-sila Sutra 
(T 24.1034). When a rabbit, a horse, and an elephant cross a river, the rabbit 
swims only on the surface, the horse is more deeply submerged, and the elephant 
plants its feet firmly on the bottom. These represent differences in the realization 
of dharma-nature on the part of the three vehicles: sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, 
and bodhisattvas, respectively. 

192. Chan-jan (T 46.169c15-16) says: "Because the three truths are actually 
present, (this perspective] is not the same as those of the tripitaka and shared 
[teachings]. Thus it is not to be deprecated. But it must be faulted for the fact 
that it takes a sequential approach [to the three truths] and cannot yet be called 
‘perfect.’... Although the three truths are all empty, all provisional, and all (iden- 
tical with] the middle, together they still retain a sequential arrangement." 

193. Chan-jan (T 46.169c18) says: "From the mind of emptiness one brings 
forth provisionality. Thus, in response to the provisional illnesses of others, one 
provisionally establishes the medicine of dharma. Hence, both the illness and 
medicine are identical to emptiness." 
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belong to neither extreme.’ The three statements are all provisional, 
because they all involve the use of names.'?* The three statements are all 
the middle, because the first is the middle with respect to truth, the sec- 
ond is the middle in terms of salvific circumstance (chi), and the third is 
the middle with respect to reality [itself J.'99 This [understanding] 
achieves the separate (teaching] but still falls short of the perfect (teach- 
ing]. 

[7b12] Suppose that one understands [the three statements of ] “iden- 
tical with emptiness," "identical with the provisional," and "identical with 
the middle" in such a way that though they are three, they are all one. 
And though they are one, they are still three. (That is to say,] they do not 
impede each other in any way whatsoever. All three [statements] are 
empty because the path of speech and discursive thought is cut off. All 
three are provisional because they are name only. All three are the mid- 
dle because they are identical with ultimate reality. (The term] “empti- 
ness" is merely used as a name; thus it implicitly includes the provisional 
and the middle. If one awakens to emptiness, then one [simultaneously] 
awakens to the provisional and the middle. It is the same for the other 
two as well. 

[7b16] Know, then, that when a single dharma is heard, a whole variety 
of interpretations may arise, and a variety of vows may be put forth. 
These, in turn, suggest a variety of different ways in which the thought 
of enlightenment may be aroused.!?? 


194. Chan-jan (T 46.169c20) says: "(This is] the principle of the middle devoid 
of all [notions of opposite] extremes. It is none other than ultimate emptiness." 

195. Chan-jan (T 46.169c23—24) says: "Although the three truths are name 
only, there is nevertheless a sequential arrangement of prior and after. Thus (the 
three statements) remain distinct." 

196. Chan-jan (T 46.169c24—28) says: “That the ‘three are all the middle’ also 
resembles the [perfect teaching), where one middle is all middles. However, a 
sequential arrangement is still retained overall, and the designation ‘middle’ is 
contrived mainly in a provisional and expedient sense. Thus the three truths still 
describe an explicit sequence [where each is distinguished in contrast to the oth- 
ers). Because [emptiness] departs from (the extremes of] annihilationism and 
eternalism, it is called the ‘middle with respect to the truth.’ This level corre- 
sponds to the stages of the ten abodes. Because [the provisional] is not off the 
mark when it comes to [responding to] salvific circumstance, it is called ‘middle in 
terms of salvific circumstance.’ This level corresponds to the stages of the [ten] 
actions and [ten] transferences. Because [the middle abides in] the reality limit of 
the dharma-nature itself, it is called ‘the middle with respect to reality.’ This level 
corresponds to the ten stages." 

197. Chan-jan (T 46.170a6—9) says: "Dharma is the object [to be realized]. This 
object we define in terms of the four noble truths. On the basis of [perceiving] 
this object, understanding arises. Through understanding, vows arise. Therefore, 
the vow is called ‘arousing the thought of enlightenment.’ People of the world 
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(7b18] (5-10) The Remaining Ways of Arousing the Thought of 
Enlightenment. The various other ways of arousing the thought of en- 
lightenment that have been listed above—i.e., through (5) (traveling to 
various] Pure Lands, (6) [seeing] assemblies of followers, (7) [witnessing] 
the performance of various religious practices, (8) [experiencing] the de- 
struction of the dharma, (10) [observing] the sufferings [of others), and 
(9) [seeing] various transgressions!95—may be understood in a similar 
fashion. No further details about them shall be recorded here.!*? 

(7b19] We have already discussed at length many ways of arousing the 
thought of enlightenment. Now we shall sum them up according to the 
(three forms] of calming and contemplation. 

(7b20] Q: Now, the dharma-nature does not even admit a dharma of 
oneness. How [can its meaning] be inferred from three [kinds of calming 
and contemplation] or four [levels of interpretation of the four noble 
truths]??00 

[7b21] A: Here, when we speak of one, two, three, or four it is to ex- 
plain that the dharma-nature is the object with regard to which we err; 
suffering and the origin of suffering represent the subjective erring. The 
subjective erring may be slight or severe, and the object of error may be 
considered identical to or separate [from the practitioner]. Then, when 
we distinguish the mundane and supramundane,?! there are altogether 
four kinds of suffering and origin of suffering. Moreover, when we con- 
sider the capacities of animate beings to grasp principle (li), there are 
one, two, three, four, or more differences. If someone of dull capacity 
within the [three] realms errs severely with respect to the truth, his suf- 


today for the most part look upon sitting in meditation and settling the mind (an- 
hsin) [through contemplation] as arousing the thought (of enlightenment]. Such 
persons utterly fail to identify just what the object of their efforts is. They have 
absolutely no anticipated goal in mind and are wholly without the aspect of ‘up- 
ward seeking.' Nor do they have a clear idea of what great compassion is and so 
are completely without the 'downward transforming.' Thus [one should be aware 
that) the arousing of the thought of enlightenment takes place on the basis of 
great compassion." 

198. The sequence of the last two items is reversed from that given at the 
beginning of this section on arousing the thought of enlightenment. 

199. Although Chih-i and Kuan-ting have nothing further to say about them, 
Chan-jan in his commentary (T 46.170210—c9) discusses each of these remaining 
items with considerable detail. Witnessing the destruction of dharma, for exam- 
ple, may arouse the thought of enlightenment by stimulating one to defend and 
protect the dharma. Seeing others commit faults may do so because one thereby 
perceives the cause of suffering in action. 

200. Following Chan-jan (T 46.170c16-17). 

201. Literally, "distinguish between what is subject to the three realms of 
desire, form, and formlessness and what is beyond them." 
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fering and origin of suffering will also be severe. If someone of keen 
capacity errs only slightly with regard to the truth, his suffering and 
cause of suffering will also be slight. The same differences obtain in the 
supramundane realm for the slight and severe {erring of persons of] 
keen or dull capacities. 

(7b26] The dharma-nature is the object to be understood, while the 
path and cessation refer to the subjective understanding. The object of 
understanding may be considered either identical or separate [with the 
practitioner], while the subjective understanding may be either skilled or 
inept.?*? For the dull person subject to the mundane realm, the object of 
understanding is considered to be separate, and the subjective under- 
standing itself is inept. But the object of understanding is considered to 
be identical for those of keen capacity, and subjective understanding it- 
self is skilled. The same distinctions obtain in the supramundane realm 
for the views of identity and separateness and the skilled or inept (un- 
derstanding] of (persons with] keen or dull [capacity].?? Why is this? Be- 
cause when the phenomenal order (skih) and principle (li) are construed 
as separate, benighted delusion is already severe. 

(7c1] It is, for example, like a father and son who think of each other 
as strangers, so that both their anger and the subsequent blows they in- 
flict on each other are severe. Anger represents the origin of suffering, 
and the blows represent suffering. If one understands that the afflictions 
are themselves identical to the dharma-nature, and that phenomena and 
principle are identical to each other, then suffering and the origins of 
suffering are slight. Even though the two persons may not actually be of 
the same flesh and bone, if they should think of each other as father and 
son their anger and blows will be slight.?9* 


202. Chan-jan (T 46.170c20-23) says: “Truth and dharma-nature are differ- 
ent in name but the same in meaning. The keen and dull individuals of the mun- 
dane realms err with respect to truth. Keen and dull of the supramundane realms 
err with respect to the middle way. Whether one errs with respect to truth or errs 
with respect to the middle, although the object of one's erring and the object of 
one's understanding are one and the same dharma-nature, subjective under- 
standing and error differ in their skill and ineptness. Thus they altogether come 
to four." 

208. Chan-jan (T 46.170c24—27) says: “ ‘Keen’ implies ‘identical.’ ‘Dull’ implies 
‘separate.’ ‘Skilled’ and ‘inept’ work the same way. ‘Separate’ means that suffering 
and its origin are considered to be ‘separate from’ dharma-nature. ‘Identical’ 
means that dharma-nature itself is identical to suffering and its origin. That the 
object of understanding is construed as separate is because the subjective under- 
standing is inept. That the object is construed as identical is because the subjective 
understanding is skilled.” 

204. Chan-jan (T 46.171a5—6) says: “Thus the notion that suffering and its 
origin are ever different from the dharma-nature exemplifies persons of the tri- 
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(7c4] The same considerations apply for pairs of opposites like the 
coarse and the subtle, branch and root, the shared and the separate, the 
all-encompassing and the restricted, the difficult and the easy. One might 
say that suffering and the origin of suffering are “severe” and “slight,” 
because in the mundane realm they lurk in the depths, while in the su- 
pramundane realm they have arisen and departed. Or one might speak 
of "shallow," because the delusions of the mundane realms are skin-deep, 
and "deep," because the delusions of the supramundane realm are flesh- 
deep. Or one might say “inept,” because in the mundane realms one fol- 
lows others' ideas, and "skilled," because in the supramundane realm one 
follows one's own. Or one might say "skilled," because in the mundane 
realms one accords with the specific salvific circumstances (chi) of beings, 
and "inept," because in the supramundane realm one does not. Or one 
might say "coarse," because in the mundane realms there exist both sub- 
ject and object, and "subtle," because in the supramundane realm there 
is no distinction between subject and object. Or one might say "subtle," 
because in the mundane realms the ultimate end of the Hinayána lies in 
the conjured city, and "coarse," because in the supramundane realm the 
ultimate of the Maháyàna lies in the treasure lode.?5 Or one might say 
"branch," because in the mundane realms there is adventitious defile- 
ment, and "root," because in the supramundane realms [defilement and 
truth) are ultimately the same substance. Or one might say "root," be- 
cause the mundane realms are at the beginning, and “branch,” because 
the supramundane comes later. Or one might say "shared," because the 
mundane realms are common to both the Hinayàna and the Mahayana, 
and “separate,” because the supramundane is peculiar to the Mahayana. 
Or one might say "small," because the mundane realms are one-sided, 
and "separate," because they are shallow, or "great," because the supra- 
mundane realm is perfect, and "shared," because it has no barriers in it. 
Or one might say "restricted," because [the scope of] the mundane 
realms is truncated, or "universal," because the supramundane encom- 
passes the entire dharmadhátu. Or one might say “universal,” because 
the mundane is common to all saints and worthies, and "restricted," be- 
cause the supramundane is the exclusive provenance of those affiliated 
with the great [vehicle].?% Or one might say “difficult to eradicate,” be- 
cause in the mundane realms only the expedients of the two vehicles are 


pitaka and separate teachings. ... The notion that suffering and its cause are 
identical to the dharma-nature, therefore, typifies persons of the shared and per- 
fect teachings." 

205. From the parable of the conjured city in the Lotus Sütra, T 9.26a. The 
conjured city is a mere way station on the path to perfect enlightenment, which is 
the treasure lode in the parable. 

206. Following Muranaka, p. 78. 
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employed, or "easy to eradicate,” because in the supramundane realm 
one relies solely on unimpeded wisdom. Thus one may expound by using 
various pairs of opposites interchangeably like this. 

[7c20] Now if we sum this up it can be easily understood. If we take 
the first two pairs, "shallow/deep" and “slight/severe,” this is the sense of 
the gradual and sequential contemplation. If we establish the idea that 
there is no difference between the one reality and the four noble truths, 
then this is the sense of the perfect and sudden contemplation. If we take 
all the pairs like “slight/serious” and so forth and reciprocally inter- 
change them, this is the sense of the variable contemplation. 

[7c23] All [three present] Mahayana dharmas and their features. 
Therefore, one should be familiar with them. Whoever sees the meaning 
of this understands (the three kinds of calming and contemplation]—the 
gradual and sequential revealing of the right (arousing of the thought of 
enlightenment], the variable revealing of the right [arousing of the 
thought of enlightenment], and the perfect and sudden revealing of the 
right (arousing of the thought of enlightenment]. 

(7c25] Q: If there are four ways of viewing the origin of suffering, why 
are there only two ways of seeing the effect of suffering? 

(7c26] A: If the delusions follow from (defects in] the understanding, 
then there are four kinds of sufferings, (corresponding to the four levels 
of the four noble truths]. If the defects in the understanding foilow from 
the delusions, then one only experiences the two kinds of samsara. For 
example, when in the Hinayàna delusions follow from defects in the un- 
derstanding, the latter are divided into two, namely delusions pertaining 
to intellect or view and those pertaining to cultivation. If the defects in 
the understanding follow from the delusions, then there is only the com- 
mon samsara of fixed division and allotment. 

[7c29] Q: [It is feasible that] suffering and the origin of suffering 
might be equated with the line from the gáthà that speaks of "dharmas 
that arise through causes and conditions." But why are the path and ces- 
sation also included (at the level of the arising-and-perishing four noble 
truths]??? 


207. This question refers to the one-to-one correspondence made by Chih-i 
between the four teachings and the four lines of the gatha (7a24ff), beginning 
with "dharmas that arise on the basis of causes and conditions." The questioner 
understands how the first samsaric pair of noble truths could be considered state- 
ments on conditioned dharmas, but he has difficulty grasping how the second 
pair of noble truths could be statements on the conditioned. 

Chan-jan (T 46.171b18-21) says: "Suffering and its origin have delusion and 
error as their basis and can certainly be regarded as subjective causes and condi- 
tions. But the path and cessation eradicate error. How can one claim that they 
arise on the basis of causes and conditions? The reply that follows explains that 
the suffering and origin of suffering to be eradicated are in essence conditionally 
produced. [Furthermore] if there were no suffering and its origin, there would 
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[821] A: Suffering and the origin of suffering are what is to be eradi- 
cated, while the path and cessation are what do the eradicating. At the 
level of the four noble truths of arising-and-perishing, the eradicating 
pair are denoted according to what they eradicate. Both pairs then 
belong to the category of "dharmas that arise through causes and 
conditions." Hence it says in the Nirvàna Sütra, "With the annihilation of 
nescience as the cause one attains the shining lamp of perfect enlighten- 
ment."*9? This is also causation. 

(8a3] Q: The dharma-nature is that in which one errs. [Since it is uni- 
tary and beyond all distinguishing marks,] how can it be two, and how 
can it be four? 

(8a4] A: Because the dharma-nature is considered from the standpoint 
of both the provisional and the real, we speak of two. Because differences 
in individual capacity and circumstance are taken into account, we speak 
of four.*? If this point has been understood, then the other nine ways of 
arousing the thought of enlightenment—from seeing the marks (of the 
Buddha] and hearing the dharma to seeing the commission of transgres- 
sions—as well as the four ways of arousing the thought of enlightenment 
within each of these, can be elaborated and discussed along similar lines. 


THE Four EXTENSIVE Vows?!9 


(8a7] Here we reveal the right (arousing of the thought of enlighten- 
ment] with reference to the four extensive vows. (The correct arousing 
of the thought of enlightenment] has already been elucidated in the pre- 
ceding sections on inference from (the principle of] dharma-nature, 


be no path and cessation. These designations derive from the others; thus they 
also are based on conditionality." 

208. T 12.732a. 

209. Chan-jan (T 46.171b28—-29) explains: "Provisional expedients are initially 
elaborated in order (ultimately] to reveal the reality of the one single dharma- 
nature. Because provisional expedients are instituted on behalf of the real, a dis- 
tinction is made between the provisional and the real. With respect to [these] 
provisional and real [teachings], capacities for understanding will be different. 
Thus for each of the two—the provisional and real—keen and dull (capacities are 
distinguished." 

210. Chan-jan (T 46.171c2-4) explains: "As for the term ‘four extensive vows,’ 
‘extensive’ means ‘vast.’ ‘Vow’ means to ‘restrain or make a pledge.’ Thus the term 
can be interpreted to mean ‘swearing to a certain restraint.’ Here one restrains or 
disciplines the elementary thought (of enlightenment] by means of the four stip- 
ulations." 

The four extensive vows originate from the P'u-sa ying-lo pen-yeh ching (T no. 
1485), an apocryphal Buddhist scripture probably composed in late fifth century 
China. These four vows, which have been recited widely by Buddhists throughout 
East Asia since the seventh century, include: "Animate beings without limit I vow 
to deliver. Afflictions without end I vow to eradicate. Dharma-gates without mea- 
sure I vow to practice. Unexcelled Buddhahood 1 vow to attain." 
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hearing the dharma, and so forth. For the benefit of those who have not 
clearly understood we once again treat it here, but this time with respect 
to the four extensive vows. 

[8a8] Moreover, the four noble truths mainly explain upward seeking 
and downward transforming in terms of intellectual understanding. The 
four extensive vows explain upward seeking and downward transform- 
ing with an emphasis on resolve.?!! Then again, while the illustration of 
upward seeking and downward transforming in terms of the four noble 
truths extends universally to Buddhas of ail three times, the four exten- 
sive vows concern only future Buddhas.?!? Also, the four truths, in ex- 
plaining upward seeking and downward transforming, apply to [the 
activities of ) all the sense faculties, while the four vows deal exclusively 
with the faculty of the mind or cognitive sense.?!? Analyses of this sort 
make [the arousing of the thought of enlightenment] easier to compre- 
hend; but those who have already understood need not await [this addi- 
tional explanation]. 

(8a14] The Four Vows and the Arising-and-Perishing Four Noble 
Truths.?'* Thoughts in the mind do not come into being wholly on their 


211. Chan-jan (T 46.171c7-11) says: "Although the arousing of the thought 
(of enlightenment) has already been discussed extensively on the basis of the [four 
noble] truths, students without much understanding may not realize how the four 
noble truths themselves serve as the object for the four extensive (vows]. Thus 
(the text) once again expounds (the four truths] in relation to the extensive vows. 
... The four truths are the object [of wisdom]. From this object, understanding 
arises. Thus [the text] says, ‘in terms of understanding.’ As for ‘the four extensive 
vows, resolution is developed on the basis of understanding. Thus [the text] says, 
‘with an emphasis on resolve.’ Moreover, because the four truths include both 
cause and effect, they extend across the three times. But vows are concerned ex- 
clusively with what is to come, thus they belong to the future." 

212. Chan-jan (T 46.171c12—13) says: "The four (noble] truths are concerned 
with principle. Principle extends throughout the three times. The four vows are 
pledges, and a pledge is realized in the future." 

213. Mana-indriya, the sixth of the six sense faculties—the seat of cognitive 
awareness and thought. In Chinese the term has the additional meaning of "in- 
tent" or “will,” which possibly explains Chih-i's particular identification of the 
mana-indriya with the making of vows. 

Chan-jan (T 46.171c18-21) notes: "The four truths pervade the three activities 
(of body, speech, and mind], and the three activities extend in common to the six 
sense faculties. Since the making of vows does not really require [the presence of ] 
body and mouth, it may [be said to] involve mind alone. However, this represents 
a very general perspective. If one were to discuss (the matter] in detail, (the mak- 
ing of vows] should also involve all three [activities]. Mind focuses on the object 
or referent of the vow; the mouth professes the vow out loud; and the body dis- 
plays signs of reverence [for it]." 

214. Chan-jan (T 46.171c28—-17222) says: “Q: Previously you explained [the 
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own but must depend on [other dharmas as] conditions in order to arise. 
The faculty of the mind sense acts as the efficient cause, mental and 
physical objects are the contributing conditions, and the thought that is 
aroused is the dharma that is produced by [this interaction of ] cause and 
condition. The sense organs and what they perceive, the subject and its 
objects, shift through the three phases;?!5 stealthily arising and stealthily 
departing. Ever newly do they arise and perish, without enduring for 
even a moment of thought. Like lightning they flicker and [pass by] as 
quickly as a rushing stream. 

(8a17] Material form is like a bubble; sensations, like foam; cognition, 
like a flame; volitional impulses, like mirages;?' consciousness, like an 
illusion of magic.?? One’s country, fields, house, wife, children, and 
material wealth—all such things that pertain to the retribution of 
environment???—Aare lost in an instant. They are here one moment and 
gone the next. The three realms are impermanent, while (the body itself ] 
is like a basket [of vipers], promising nothing but suffering.?!? Should the 
four mountains close in on you from the four directions, there would be 
no place to escape to. (Just so], the only thing left (for one caught up in 
samsára] is to focus the mind wholly on morality, meditation, and wis- 
dom.” 


arousal of the right thought of enlightenment in terms of] a series of ten catego- 
ries. Why do you now single out the (four) truths? A: The four truths represent 
the universal [perspective]; the ten categories, the perspective of the particular. 
For this reason, when explaining the ten items, the [four] truths are placed at the 
very beginning. Should any of these ten items be lacking [in the perspectives of] 
principle (li) and phenomena (shih) then they will be the same as the preachings 
of Mara. For this reason generalizations are made for the rest of the ten by exclu- 
sive reference to the meaning of the [four noble] truths." 

215. Arising, changing, and perishing. As before, persistence, the fourth 
dharmic state, is omitted. 

216. According to Chan-jan's (T 46.172221) treatment of this passage, the orig- 
inal at T468a17 should probably be emended to read “city of the Gandharvas." 
They represent mirages that, when seen from afar, resemble cities with towering 
spires. 

217. A well-known set of similes for insubstantiality found in the Samykukta- 
gama (T 2.48b) as well as in the Paricavimsati, T 8.217a. 

218. That is, i-pao, the aspect of karmic retribution that determines particulars 
of external circumstance or environs (nifraya) as opposed to the aspect that deter- 
mines the subjective or primary form of the being itself. 

219. From the Nirvana Sütra (T 12.742c—743a), where the four elements that 
compose the body and the sense organs are compared to four poisonous snakes 
imprisoned in a basket. 

220. Paraphrased from the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.781c, with emendations. Chan- 
jan (T 46.172b7—8) states: "The four mountains represent the four elements. The 
-four directions represent birth, old age, sickness, and death." 
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(8a20] Vertically one eradicates the inverted views.??! Horizontally one 
parts the ocean of samsára.??? Thereby one crosses the stream of condi- 
tioned existence. A sütra says, “I [the Buddha] was once like all of you, 
oblivious to the four noble truths. For this reason I revolved in samsara 
for ages."?* If the "burning house" is like this, why, then, remain “im- 
mersed in self-indulgent play" [instead of trying to escape the flames]???* 

(8a23] In this manner, out of loving kindness and compassion one 
gives rise to the four great vows and strives to uproot the sufferings of 
others and confer joy on them. It is the same idea as when Sakyamuni 
saw the plowing of the field??5 or when Maitreya saw the destroyed watch- 
tower.?26 Because of one's clear understanding of the four truths, one is 
not in any of the nine states of bondage; and because of having made the 
four extensive vows, one is not in the single state of solitary liberation.??? 
This is the arousing of the true and proper thought of enlightenment 
[that knows] neither bondage nor solitary liberation. Thus the idea of 
revealing the right [arousing of the thought of enlightenment] is here 
clarified. 

[8226] The Four Vows and the Nonarising Four Noble Truths. 
Then again, simply by contemplating how a single moment of thought 


221. The inverted views include: seeing permanence, pleasure, selfhood, and 
purity where there is none. 

222. Chan-jan (T 46.172b9-11) says: "'Vertically eradicating the inverted 
views' refers to the cause [or arising] of suffering. 'Horizontally parting the ocean 
of samsàra' refers to the elimination of suffering (itself). In extinguishing the 
delusions one must begin with the coarse and proceed to the subtle. Thus it is 
described as 'eradicating vertically.' Because the cessation of suffering involves no 
relative progression, it is ‘horizontally severing.’ " 

223. The Nirvana Sütra, T 12.693b. The sūtra goes on to state that it was seeing 
the four noble truths that put an end to the Buddha’s entrapment in samsara. 

224. From the famous parable of the burning house in the Parable chapter of 
the Lotus Sutra, T 9.14a-b; Hurvitz, pp. 68—69. A father, seeing his children “im- 
mersed in self-indulgent play” while the house is being consumed by flames, 
contrives to lead the children to safety with promises of a sheep-drawn cart, a 
deer-drawn cart, and an ox-drawn cart waiting outside the wall. 

225. According:to Chan-jan (T 46.172c2), this example is from the T’ai-tzu jui- 
ying pen-ch'i ching (T 3.475c). The young Siddhartha experiences deep compassion 
for the insects turned up by a plowshare, whom birds came to harass and devour. 

226. From the Mi-lo hsia-sheng ch'eng-fo ching, T 14.424b. A jewelled tower was 
presented to Maitreya as a gift, which he in turn presented to a bráhmin. On 
seeing it torn down by the brahmin, he became aware of how all things are subject 
to dissolution and consequently resolved to seek Buddhahood. 

227. In other words, one is not subject to any of the ten negative conditions 
that were excluded in the first section of this chapter as "wrong" forms of the 
thought of enlightenment. The first nine falsely affirm the value of mundane 
existence and, hence, remain bound to cyclic birth and death. The liberation of 
the Hinayána remains mired in an annihilationist nirvana. 
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arises through the mutual interaction of sense faculty and sense object, 
one may understand that there is no aspect of producer or produced? 
that is not empty. Although we commonly speak of the arising of 
thoughts, there is in this arising neither own-being, other-being, nor both 
together, nor causelessness.?? When [a thought] arises, it comes about 
neither through itself, nor through another, nor through both, nor 
through neither. When it perishes, it goes neither east, west, south, nor 
north. This thought does not reside within, nor without, nor between the 
two. Nor has it a permanent self-existence all its own. All there is is a 
name, and that name is "the thought.” This label ("thought"] neither per- 
sists nor fails to persist. Since it is inapprehensible, the arising (of 
thought] is itself devoid of arising and even devoid of nonarising. Exis- 
tence and inexistence are both quiescent. Worldly simpletons speak of 
what "exists," but the wise know inexistence. It may be likened to [a child 
who] reaches out to touch the moon in the water, rejoices at the thought 
that it is really there, and then grieves over the thought that he has lost 
it. For adults [who know that this is all imagined], the disappearance [of 
the moon's image] holds no grief, its appearance holds no joy.??? Reflec- 
tions in a mirror and tricks of magic work the same way. 

(8b6] It says in the Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchà (Sutra), "Suffering is 
without arising, the origin [of suffering] is without coordinate aggrega- 
tion, the path is nondual, and cessation does not arise."??! [t says in the 
Nirvana Sütra, "(Bodhisattvas] understand that there is no suffering in 
suffering and are thus in possession of the truth, and they understand 
that there is no cessation in cessation and are thus in possession of the 
truth. "?*? 

[8b8] Since the origin of suffering is itself identical with emptiness, one 
should not be like the thirsty deer that chases after the shimmering heat 
of the spring sun [thinking it to be water].?*? Since suffering is identical 


228. Sense organs and sense objects (or the subjective self ) are what produces; 
the thought is what is produced. 

229. A paraphrase of one of the opening verses of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka- 
harikds (Chung-lun, T 30.2b): “Dharmas do not arise by themselves, nor through 
the auspices of another, nor through both together, nor without cause. Thus one 
should know them to be unarisen." 

230. From TCTL, T 25.102b. 

231. T 15.39a. 

232. From T 12.682c. According to the sütra, ordinary people are subject to 
the four noble truths but have no understanding of them. Followers of the Hina- 
yàna understand the noble truths in part but do not grasp their ultimate meaning. 
The bodhisattvas fully apprehend the ultimate truth in the four noble truths. 

233. Possibly an allusion to the Larkàvotára Sutra, T 16.4912, which describes a 
herd of deer tormented by thirst, which mistakes the shimmering of the air under 
the spring sun for water. 
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with emptiness, one should not grasp at the moon in the water like the 
foolish monkey.?* As the path [likewise] is identical with emptiness, one 
should not say, "I am engaging in practice that recognizes things as they 
are to be empty and am avoiding the practice that does not recognize 
things as intrinsically empty."?*5 It is as in the simile of the raft:?*6 if the 
dharma is to be discarded, how much more should anything that is not 
the dharma be discarded. [Finally] since cessation is itself identical with 
emptiness, one should not speak of it [in relative contrast to] the fixed 
life span of animate beings. For who could possibly intuit [the true char- 
acter of ] cessation through such a [mundane concept of ] annihilation? 
Since cyclic birth and death itself is identical with emptiness, how could 
it ever be discarded? Since nirvana itself is identical with emptiness, how 
could it ever be attained? 

(8b14] It says in a sütra, "I do not admit any cultivation of the path in 
(this) dharma of nonarising, whether from the four stations of mindful- 
ness to the eightfold noble path;?*? I do not admit the attainment of any 
result in (this] dharma of nonarising, whether it be from the level of 
stream-winner to that of arhat.”? It follows from this example that one 
should also say, "1 do not admit within this dharma of nonarising either 
form, sensation, cognition, impulses, or consciousness; nor do I admit in 
this dharma of nonarising craving, anger, or stupidity.”?°° 


234. From the Mahdsamghika Vinaya (Mo-ho-seng-chi-lii), T 22.284a. Here De- 
vadatta in his misleading of the community of monks is compared to a monkey 
chieftain who saw the moon in a well under a tree. Thinking to take it for himself, 
he held a branch of the tree while having his retainers hang from his tail to get it. 
Unfortunately, the branch broke and they all fell. 

235. Chan-jan (T 46.173b3—5) says: “If everything is empty, how could one 
possibly (affirm) the practice of ‘identity’ (with emptiness as right] and exclude 
(what is] ‘not identical’ {with emptiness as wrong], for there is no ‘non-identical’ 
that lies outside of emptiness. Should anything be excluded, it would be like shun- 
ning space in one place to seek it in another.” 

236. An allusion to the famous analogy between the dharma and a raft, both 
of which are constructed solely to ferry one to the “opposite shore.” See the Mad- 
hyamágama, T 1.764b—c; see also the Diamond Sutra, T 8.748b. 

237. The four stations of mindfulness and eightfold noble path represent the 
first and last of the seven categories of practice ("seven branches") that make up 
the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment. Here they imply the presence of all 
thirty-seven. 

238. Paraphrased from the PavicavimSati, T 8.271b, or TCTL, T 25.437b. The 
stream-winner and the arhat are the first and fourth of the Hinayana "four fruits" 
(the other two being the once-returner and the never-returner). 

239. Chan-jan (T 46.173b28—c2) says: "The Paricavimíati, in its explanation of 
the dharma of non-arising (anutpattika), asserts that the truth of the path—which 
is none other than the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment—is from the outset 
unarisen. The fact that there are 'no four fruits' indicates that the truth of cessa- 
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(8b18] One's empathy for animate beings is alone sufficient?“ to in- 
spire the vow to relieve them of the two kinds of suffering?*! and bestow 
on them the two kinds of joy. But because of realizing the emptiness of 
suffering and its origin, one is not subject to the nine [states of ] bondage; 
and, because of realizing the emptiness of the path and cessation, one is 
not in the one [state of] solitary liberation. This represents the arousing 
of the true and proper thought of enlightenment [which knows] neither 
bondage nor liberation. The meaning of revealing the right {arousing of 
the thought of enlightenment) is thus clear. 

[8521] The Four Vows and the Innumerable Four Noble Truths.?*? 
Simply by contemplating the [interaction] between sense faculty and 
sense object and the arising of a single moment of thought, one may see 
that this arising of thought is itself just a provisional [designation], and 
that such provisionally designated thoughts are [themselves] the basis of 
both delusion and understanding. Thus one comes to recognize the four 
noble truths as having innumerable aspects.?*? 

(8b23] There are no distinct dharmas in the three realms; all are but 
the product of one single mind.?** Mind is like a skilled painter, produc- 
ing all sorts of forms.?** It constructs the six destinies, introducing innu- 


tion is originally unarisen. The line (that begins], ‘it follows from this example, 
represents the great master [Chih-i's] own extension of this example: since the 
(truths of the] path and cessation do not exist, how can there be suffering and its 
origin?" 

240. Chan-jan (T 46.173c6—8) states: "(The passage] should say, 'Empathy for 
living beings without any knowledge of the principle that they are non-arisen 
apparitions.’ " 

241. Suffering that is internal in origin (i.e., bodily illness, emotional distur- 
bance, etc.), and external in origin (i.e., caused by external factors such as bandits, 
wild animals, natural disasters, etc.). 

242. Chan-jan (T 46.173c13) says: "Now comes the [four vows, as understood 
from the perspective of] the innumerable (four noble truths] of the separate 
teaching." 

243. Chan-jan (T 46.173c20-21) says: “This being the case, the four noble 
truths of the separate [teaching] encompass all four (levels of interpretation] of 
the four noble truths, for [the two aspects of] self and other (and progression 
from) beginning to end entail a comprehensive [approach to] practice. Because 
what one must learn is so multifarious, it is called ‘innumerable.’ " 

244. From the Dafabhümika portion of the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.558c. Kégi 
(1.316) also cites the TCTL, T 25.276b. 

245. This is a reference to a very celebrated passage from the Avatamsaka Sütra 
(Chapter on the Verses of the Bodhisattvas of the Suyama Heaven), T 9.465c: 
"The mind is like a master painter, who paints [with] all manner [of combinations 
of] the five aggregates. Throughout all the world-realms (of the universe] there 
is no dharma not created by it. Whether the mind or the Buddha, it is so for both. 
Whether the Buddha or animate beings, it is the same as well. Mind, Buddha, and 
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merable distinctions in appearance and value [among them]. It is these 
false views and attachments? that are the distinguishing features of the 
origin of suffering [in its various degrees of ] lightness and gravity, both 
within and beyond the three realms. Moreover, it is samsára experienced 
under such conditions that represents the mark of suffering [itself ], in 
its various degrees of lightness and gravity both within the common sam- 
sara [of fixed divisions and allotment] as well as within the supernal sam- 
sára. By going back and overturning this [deluded] mind, one produces 
understanding—just as the painter first washes away the previous forms, 
applies white plaster, (and is then able to] paint anew.?*? 

[8528] When one contemplates the body as impure (and proceeds in 
sequence through the four stations of mindfulness] to contemplation of 
the mind as impermanent,?* such an approach to the (thirty-seven] limbs 
of enlightenment leads in roundabout fashion to the conjured city.?49 
[Then again,) contemplating the body, one may find the body to be 
empty, or contemplating the mind, realize that the mind is empty. In this 
emptiness one finds no impermanence nor any impurity. The [thirty- 
seven] factors of enlightenment approached in this fashion lead directly 
to the conjured city.5° [Then again,] on contemplating the imperma- 


animate beings—these three are without distinction. The Buddhas know that 
everything is evolved from the mind." 

246. The afflictions of view (chien) and emotive attachment (ai) are the equiva- 
lent of the afflictions of intellectual view (chien, or daríana-prahátavya-kleía) and 
afflictions of cultivation (ssu, or bhávanà-prahátavya-kleía). 

247. Chan-jan (T 46.174a3-6) says: “The master painter represents the bodhi- 
sattva himself. The hand [of the artist] is analogous to the essential nature of the 
bodhisattva's mind. The brush is analogous to the (deluded] mind or mental states 
that are [the object of] contemplation. The forms are the cause and effect of the 
six destinies (of samsàára]. To ‘wash away the previous forms’ is to eradicate cause 
and effect [of the six destinies]. To 'apply white plaster and paint anew' represents 
(the truths of] the path and cessation. Then again, to cultivate emptiness is anal- 
ogous to 'wiping away the previous forms.' The provisional discernment is analo- 
gous to ‘painting anew. " 

248. The first and third, respectively, of the four stations of mindfulness. The 
remaining two (which are implied here) include mindfulness of sensation (as pain- 
ful) and mindfulness of dharmas (as devoid of self ). Chan-jan (T 46.174a12—13) 
says: "If one were to speak of the truth of the path in full, one should explain all 
seven sections [of the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment]. But here the mind- 
fulnesses alone are explained and the other six abridged." 

249. Once again, the conjured city parable from the Lotus Sütra, T 9.26a. The 
conjured city, which is equated with the liberation from samsàra of the two vehi- 
cles, is achieved according to Chan-jan (T 46.174a13-14) when "[the delusions 
of ] intellectual view and cultivation are eradicated." 

250. Chan-jan (T 46.174215) says: “In this case contemplation is skilled and, 
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nence of the body, one may realize that impermanence is itself identical 
with emptiness, or, contemplating the dharma-nature of the body, realize 
that it is neither permanent nor impermanent, neither empty nor non- 
empty. It is the same [for all aspects of the four stations of mindfulness], 
down to contemplating the mind. Such an approach to the [thirty-seven] 
factors of enlightenment leads in roundabout fashion to the treasure 
lode.?*! [Finally,] on contemplating the dharma-nature of the body, one 
may realize that it is neither pure nor impure, while simultaneously re- 
alizing that it is both pure and impure. Or, contemplating the dharma- 
nature of the mind, one realizes that it is neither permanent nor imper- 
manent, while simultaneously realizing that it is both permanent and 
impermanent. Such an understanding of the [thirty-seven] factors of 
enlightenment leads directly to the treasure lode. 

(8c7] (According to the perspective of the arising-and-perishing four 
noble truths]??? if a person's (delusions of intellectual view] have been 
annihilated [through the vision of truth], he is known as a stream-win- 
ner;2°3 and if the delusions of cultivation have also been annihilated, he 
is called an attainer of one of the three fruits [that follow].254 [From the 
perspective of the nonarising four noble truths],?5 when a person's in- 
tellectual delusions have been annihilated, he is said to be at the stage of 
vision.” When his delusions of cultivation are annihilated, he is said to 
be at the level of sparse [desire], the level of separation [from desire], the 
level of the task accomplished, or the level of [final] onslaught against 
residual karmic influences. Then he is called a pratyekabuddha.?5? 


hence, does not proceed in the same [roundabout fashion] as the previous inept 
or clumsy [contemplation of the tripitaka teaching]." 

251. In the parable of the conjured city from the Lotus Sütra, the "treasure 
lode" represents the supreme goal of Buddhahood—the goal of the bodhisattvas 
of the Mahayana. 

252. That is, the tripitaka teaching. 

253. Literally, the "[afflictions that are] removed [in the path of vision] through 
the vision of truth” (darfana-[márga] prahatavya-klesa). With the eradication of false 
views and the first substantial vision of the four noble truths, one gains the stage 
of the daríana-márga and verges on the first of the four saintly fruits of the Hina- 
yana—that of the stream-winner. 

254. Once-returner, never-returner, and arhat. 

255. That is, the shared teaching. 

256. The stage of the daríana-márga, equivalent to the stream-winner. The 
"stage of vision" represents the fourth stage in the system of ten stages of the 
shared teaching. For an English explanation, see Chappell, T'en-t'ai Buddhism, pp. 
119-129; see also Hurvitz, “Chih-i,” pp. 260—262. This system, which was devel- 
oped by Chih-i into the system of the “shared teaching,” is based on the Paricavim- 
fati, T 8.346b, 259c, and the TCTL, T 25.417a. 

257. Stages five through eight, respectively, of the ten stages of the shared 
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(8c10] (From the perspective of the innumerable four noble truths],?59 
the cessation of the person's delusions of intellect and cultivation is called 
the ten abodes.?*? The cessation of the delusion that obscures multiplicity 
is known as the ten stages of action and the ten stages of transference.?6? 
The cessation of nescience is called the ten stages (bhtimt) proper, as well 
as near-enlightenment and wondrous enlightenment.?é! (From the per- 
spective of the unconstructed four noble truths, ]?*? the cessation of both 
the person's delusions of intellect and cultivation, as well as his delusion 
that obscures multiplicity, is called the ten stages of faith.?59* The cessation 
of nescience is called the ten abodes, ten stages of action, the ten stages 
of transference, the ten stages proper, penultimate enlightenment, and 
wondrously perfect enlightenment.” 

(8c13] Thus at this level (of the four vows seen from the innumerable 
four noble truths], we differentiate the path, cessation, (suffering, and 
the origin of suffering] into a total of sixteen different teachings,?© until 


teaching. At stage seven ("the task accomplished") both the delusions of view and 
cultivation in their primary manifest form are eradicated. This is equivalent to 
the arhat of the Hinayána. However, residual karmic influences (vásaná) remain, 
which must be fully eradicated in order to reach the eighth stage of pratyekabud- 
dha. Stages nine and ten correspond to those of bodhisattvahood and Buddha- 
hood, respectively. Thus the ten stages of the shared teaching draw all three 
vehicles together into a "common" path. 

258. That is, the separate teaching. 

259. Here the bodhisattva first eradicates the delusions of view and cultivation, 
realizes the truth of emptiness, and achieves liberation from samsara of the three 
realms. 

260. Here the bodhisattva, out of his vow of compassion, gives rise to provi- 
sional expediency from emptiness and returns to samsàra to save others. It cor- 
responds to suppression and eradication of the delusion that obscures 
multiplicity, realization of the provisional truth, and the effort to view both emp- 
tiness and provisionality simultaneously. 

261. In these remaining twelve stages, the bodhisattva progressively eradicates 
basic nescience and reveals the unalloyed middle truth. 

262. That is, the perfect teaching. 

263. Lowest ten of the fifty-two stages of the perfect path, equivalent to the 
identity in resemblance. This involves eradication of the delusions of view and 
cultivation and the delusion that obscures multiplicity, as well as suppression 
of nescience, through which a proximate vision of the perfect middle truth is 
achieved. 

264. The remaining forty-two, corresponding to the identity of increments of 
truth and ultimate identity. Here nescience is progressively eradicated and the 
wisdom of the middle progressively clarified. 

265. Chan-jan (T 46.174b9) explains: "The four approaches of the four teach- 
ings, with each approach multiplied by the four noble truths." 
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we ultimately arrive at Buddhist teachings as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges. [Thus] there are so many distinctions and evaluations as to 
be beyond all expression and estimation. Yet the mind {of the bodhisattva 
knows them all] without error, just as lucidly as seeing a fruit in the palm 
of one's hand, for all of them are born of the mind and come from no- 
where else. By contemplating [the arising of ] a single thought in this way, 
one is able to know indescribable [numbers of] mental states. And 
through these indescribable numbers of mental states, one is able to pen- 
etrate inexpressible [varieties] of dharmas.?** And through these inex- 
pressible [varieties of] dharmas one is able to penetrate inexpressible 
[forms of ] nondharma and nonmental state.?9? For the contemplating of 
any and all thoughts, it is the same. 

(8c18] The ordinary person subject to the nine states of bondage fails 
to perceive or to understand [this vast richness]. He is like the blind heir 
of a wealthy merchant, who sits in his treasure chamber utterly unaware 
of the [riches around him]. When he moves about, he is impeded and 
hurt by the jewels instead. [Then again,] the two vehicles in their feverish 
delirium take the jewels for demons, tigers, dragons, and snakes, so that 
they abandon them and hasten away, reeling and in pain for some fifty 
years.768 Although solitary liberation and the nine states of bondage dif- 
fer from each other, they are alike in that they are both bereft of the 
incomparably precious treasure of the Tathagata. But [realizing this fact, 
the bodhisattvas of the Mahayana] generate great vows of loving kind- 
ness and compassion, in which they vow to eliminate suffering and con- 
fer joy [on others]. This is neither bondage nor solitary liberation but the 
arousing of the true and proper thought of enlightenment. The meaning 
of "revealing the right [arousing of the thought of enlightenment]" is 
then clear. 


266. Kógi (1.322) cites Chan-jan's Mo-ho chih-kuan fu-hsing sou-yao-chi (HTC 
99.247) to support the interpretation that Asin in this instance means "thoughts or 
cognitive states" and that fa means "dharmas." 

267. Chan-jan (T 46.174b13—14) says: "Here, ‘dharmas and mental states’ des- 
ignate provisionally produced discriminations. Penetrating the dharma-nature is 
what is known as ‘non-dharmas and non-thoughts.' " 

268. An allusion to the parable of the prodigal son from the Lotus Sutra, T 
9.17b; Hurvitz, p. 88. The heir of a wealthy merchant runs away, becomes lost, 
and forgets his home. Only after some fifty years of bitter wandering and suffer- 
ing is his true heritage revealed. Chan-jan (T 46.174b19-21) says: "As for (the 
expression) ‘fifty odd years,’ it simply means that due to turning their backs on 
the treasure trove, affliction gets the advantage of them. After falling away from 
the Mahayana they revolve amid the five destinies. Because the abode of the 
asuras is placed between the hungry ghost and animal {realms}, it says ‘some’ [fifty 
years]." 
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[8c23] The Four Vows and the Unconstructed Four Noble 
Truths.?*? Next, on contemplating the arising of a single moment of 
thought through the interaction of sense faculty and sense object, one 
may find that it is, at once, identical with emptiness, identical with pro- 
visionality, and identical with the middle. Whether we speak of sense fac- 
ulty or sense object, both are the dharmadhatu, both ultimate emptiness, 
both the tathagatagarbha, and both the middle way. 

[8c26] In what way is (this thought] identical with emptiness? Because 
[all factors of its arising]?"? come into being through conditions: whatever 
originates conditionally lacks subjective own-being, and to lack own-being 
is to be empty. How is it identical to provisionality? Because despite their 
lack of own-being, [the factors involved in the production of this 
thought] still arise. Consequently, they are to be considered provisional. 
How is it identical to the middle? Because at no time do [its concomitant 
factors] depart from the dharma-nature. They are all identical to the 
middle. Know, therefore, that [each and every] moment of thought is 
identical with emptiness, identical with provisionality, and identical with 
the middle.?? What is more, it is ultimate emptiness, it is the tathagata- 
garbha, and it is ultimate reality. Though [these truths] are not three, 
they are three; though they are three, they are not three??? (The three 


269. Chan-jan (T 46.174c5) says: "Here the [four] extensive vows are clarified 
[from the perspective of ] the unconstructed [four noble truths] of the perfect 
teaching. The essential substance (t'i) of the four noble truths is none other than 
the three truths. Thus the three truths are used as a general means to illustrate 
the object (on which] the vows (are formulated]. The ‘single instant of the arising 
of thought' is here no different from the manner in which it was discussed before. 
But the contemplative wisdom that subjectively discerns [this moment of thought] 
is completely different from (the wisdom employed in the three] previous [teach- 
ings]. Here the ‘one instant of thought’ is itself identical to the three truths, and 
there is no further consideration of (this moment of thought] as a ‘basis for de- 
lusion and understanding.’ Whether (one is speaking of ) the sense object or sense 
faculty, all aspects [of the arising of thought] are the dharmadhatu. 'Dharma- 
dhátu' is just an alternate name for the three truths." 

270. Chan-jan (T 46.174b8-10) and Kégi (1.325) both note that all dharmas 
and factors acting as conditions for the arising of thought are indicated here. 

271. Chan-jan (T 46.174c11-14) says: “ ‘All aspects of conditioned arising’ re- 
fers to both the single moment of thought as well as the hundred realms and 
thousand such-like [dharmas] implicit in it. This sort of conditioned arising is ut- 
terly without subjective own-being. Being without subjective own-being, it is 
‘empty.’ But as it is simultaneously identical to the thousand such-like [dharmas], 
it is called ‘wondrous provisionality.' Moreover, because it is identical to dharma- 
nature, it is called ‘the wondrous middle. " 

272. Chan-jan (T 46.174c14—16) says: “ "Though they are not three, they are 
yet three’ represents the provisional. ‘Though three, they are yet not three’ rep- 
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truths] are not merged [into a single principle] nor dispersed [into three]. 
Yet [at the same time] they are both merged and dispersed, as well as 
neither unmerged nor undispersed.??* One cannot say that they are one 
and the same; nor can one say that they are different. Yet, in a sense they 
are the same, and in a sense they are different. 

(922) They are analogous to the relationship between a mirror and its 
luminosity.?"4 The [intrinsic] luminosity [of the mirror] represents “iden- 
tity with emptiness." The reflected image represents "identity with pro- 
visionality"; and the surface of the mirror [where all interact without 
impediment] represents "identity with the middle." These three are nei- 
ther merged [into one and the same entity] nor dispersed (as utterly sep- 
arate], and yet they are as though merged and dispersed. They are not 
(in a sequential order of ] one-two-three, yet two and three [may be pres- 
ent] without hindrance.?”> This one moment of thought is not to be un- 
derstood through vertical or horizontal (representation of the three 
truths]. (Its real nature] is inconceivable. 

(9a5) [The interfusion of three truths within one moment of thought] 
applies not only for oneself personally but for all other animate beings 
and the Buddhas as well. It says in the Avatamsaka Sütra, "One's own 
mind, the Buddha, and other animate beings—there is no difference be- 
tween these three."?'6 Know, therefore, that your own mind here and 
now contains replete within it the whole of the Buddha's dharma. The 
Visesacintabrahma-pariprcchà (Sutra) says, "It is only when a person is de- 
luded with respect to the aggregates (skandha), sense factors (dhàtu), and 
sense accesses (dyatana) [of his mental and physical being] that he seeks 


resents emptiness. It should also go on to say, ‘neither three nor not three, which 
would be the middle. Since the text does not have this, it is abbreviated." 

273. Chan-jan (T 46.174c17—19) says: “ ‘Neither merged nor dispersed’ is the 
simultaneous negation [that reveals) the middle way. 'Merged' represents empti- 
ness. ‘Dispersed’ represents the provisional. ‘Neither unmerged nor undispersed’ 
utterly negates the first set of negations. It is tantamount to the simultaneous il- 
lumination [of both extremes that reveals the middle way]. The first is equivalent 
to the simultaneous eradication of both [extremes], and the last, to the illumina- 
tion of both [extremes).” 

274. That is, the power of the mirror to reflect clearly. 

275. Chan-jan interpolates the word "one" into the second line here (T 
46.17528). 

276. From the chapter on the Verses of the Bodhisattvas of the Suyama 
Heaven contained in the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.465c29. See note 89 to Kuan-ting's 
Introduction. These became the famous "three dharmas of Master Nan-yüeh 
[Hui-ssu]," which (according to the T'ien-t'ai system of the perfect teaching) are 
utterly interpenetrating and mutually identified. For a translation of Chih-i's dis- 
cussion of these in the Fa-hua hsüan-i, see Swanson, Foundations of T'ien-t'ai Philos- 


ophy, pp. 177-199. 
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enlightenment. For these are identical to [enlightenment]. There is no 
enlightenment apart from them."??? The Vimalakirti says, "The Tathaga- 
ta's liberation is to be sought in the mental processes of animate beings 
themselves."?75 

[9210] If beings are already identical with enlightenment, then there is 
nothing further to obtain. If beings are already identical with nirvana, 
then there is nothing further to annihilate. This being the case for a sin- 
gle thought, it is the case for all thoughts and for all dharmas as well. 
The Sütra on the Visualization of the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra is making 
the same point when it says, "The Buddha Vairocana is omnipresent."??? 
Know, therefore, that all dharmas are the Buddha's dharma, for they are 
all the dharmadhatu of the Tathágatas.?99 

[9213] Q: If this is so, then why is it also said, "Disport your mind in 
the dharmadhatu as though it were empty space,"??! and "Nescience and 
illumination are themselves identical to ultimate emptiness"?282 

[9415] A: (Both of the quotations] that you mention take the word 
"emptiness" as their point of departure for discussion. But emptiness is 
identical to the nonempty, as well as the neither-empty-nor-nonempty.?9* 
Moreover, it also says [in the scriptures], "Each single mote of dust con- 
tains a billion rolls of sütras."?** Thus the whole of the dharma of the 


277. T 15.52b. 

278. T 14.544c6. 

279. Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing fa ching, T 9.392c. The Sütra on the Visualization 
of the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra was translated by Dharmamitra during the early 
fifth century. Because of its connection with the Encouragements of Samantab- 
hadra Chapter of the Lotus Sütra, it came to be recognized by many as an exten- 
sion of the Lotus itself. 

Chan-jan (T 46.175a22-24) says: "(The name] ‘Vairocana’ translates as 'omni- 
present.’ The essence (t'i) of the afflictions is pure. The myriad virtues (of Bud- 
dhahood] are already possessed in full. Bodily form and realm are mutually 
interdependent and pervade all places universally. This elucidates (the idea from] 
the two previously cited sütras that the principle [intrinsic to] living beings is uni- 
versal." 

280. Following Muranaka, p. 91 and Nitta, p. 238. 

281. From the Avatamsaka Sütra, 'T 9.409c. 

282. Kogi (1.330) and “Makashikan inyd tenkyo sóran," p. 78, identify the 
source of this quote as the Nirvāna Sütra, T 12.651c, but the match is not a clear 
one. Chan-jan (T 46.175226) identifies the reference to "ultimate emptiness" with 
the Paficavimíati and TCTL but provides no indication of the chapter. 

283. Chan-jan (T 46.175b1—2) says: "Because emptiness itself contains all three 
[truths], it says, ‘the empty is identical to the non-empty.’ Why should emptiness 
alone be thus. It is the same for provisionality and the middle as well. As such, 
[the text] cites [the passages on] the ‘infinitessimal mote of dust’ and the ‘middle 
way’ [in order to show] that each [truth] contains all three [truths] within it." 

284. From the Nature Origination chapter of the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.624a 
and 625a. It also appears in the Ratnagotravibhdga, T 31.827b. 
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Buddhas is contained in a thought,” as seeds (are contained] in the 
earth, or [fragrances are contained in] a ball of different kinds of 
incense.??? These similes take the idea of existence as their point of de- 
parture. But existence is identical to inexistence and to neither-existence- 
nor-inexistence. It is also said that “There is no sight nor smell that is not 
the middle way.'?5? This takes the word "middle way" as the point of 
departure. But the middle is identical to the extremes [of existence and 
inexistence] and, at the same time, is neither identical nor not identical 
to these extremes. [All perspectives are contained within it] utterly re- 
plete and undiminished. Hence do not damage the perfect (truth] by 
conforming too narrowly to words, thereby misrepresenting their holy 
purpose. 

[9321] If you are able to understand this, then [you will know] that 
when a single moment of thought arises [through the interaction of ] 
sense faculty and object, the sense faculty contains within it [all the] 
84,000?9? treasuries?” of the dharma. The same goes for the sense object. 
And within the arising of the single moment of thought, (all the] 84,000 
treasuries of the dharma are contained as well. (The very arising of 
thought on the basis of sense faculty and object] is nothing more than the 
dharmadhatu of the Buddhas coming into contact with the dharmadhatu 
itself and thereby giving rise to the dharmadhatu.”! There is nothing 
that is not the Buddha dharma. 

[9224] Samsara is itself identical to nirvana. This is called the truth of 
suffering. In one sense object there are three sense objects,??? and in one 


285. Or, "in the mind" (Asin). 

286. Kógi (1.331) and “Makashikan inyó tenkyo sóran," p. 78, identify the 
*Susthita-mati-devaputra-pariprcchàá from the Ratnaküta collection of Mahayana sū- 
tras (Pao-chi ching, T 12.1282) as the source for this simile. However, the connec- 
tion is not a clear one. 

287. From the Sürargama-samàdhi Sütra, T 15.633b. Here it is stated that 
bodhisattvas are permeated through and through by the six perfections, each 
perfection interfusing with the others just as different kinds of aromatic would 
interfuse if ground up and mixed into a ball. 

288. From the preface to the MHCK itself, T 46.1c—2a. 

289. In other words, an unlimited number. Chan-jan states (T 46.17524—25): 
“The afflictions number 84,000, and (the Buddha] preached 84,000 dharma med- 
icines [to alleviate them). Simply to indicate a countless number, one says, 
‘84,000. " 

290. "Collections of discourses" or pitakas of the Buddha's preaching of 
dharma. 

291. Chan-jan (T 46.175c16) says: "The ‘dharmadhatu of the Buddha’ is the 
sense faculty. The ‘dharmadhatu that is contacted’ is the sense object. ‘Giving rise 
to the dharmadhatw’ is consciousness." 

292. Kégi (1.336): According to whether it is liked, disliked or regarded with 
indifference. 
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thought there are three thoughts.” Each of these sense objects is accom- 
panied by the 84,000 gates to affliction, and the same goes for each 
thought. Craving, anger, and stupidity are identical to enlightenment, 
and all the afflictions [as a whole] are identical to enlightenment. This is 
called the truth of the origin of suffering. 

[92427] When it is turned over, each gate to affliction itself becomes a 
gate to the 84,000 samadhis. It also becomes a gate to the 84,000 dhara- 
ni;?** it [produces] 84,000 methods of counteracting [the afflictions];??* 
and it brings about the attainment of 84,000 pàramitàs.??* Nescience 
when turned around itself transforms into illumination??? just as ice be- 
comes water when it melts. [Enlightenment] is not something distantly 
removed, nor does it come from some other place. It is completely pres- 
ent in each and every moment of thought. It is like (the precious jewels 
and objects] produced by the wish-fulfilling gem: they are neither con- 
tained fully within it, nor are they absent from it. 1f you say that they are 
not there, you speak falsely. But if you say they are there, you broach a 
depraved view. [The reality of it] cannot be cognized with the mind nor 
truthfully expressed in words. 

[9b5] Animate beings who dwell amid this unthinkable and unfettered 
dharma nevertheless create fetters for themselves through their own 
mentation (ssu-hsiang).??? In dharmas that are devoid of liberation, they 
seek liberation. [Contemplating in this fashion, bodhisattvas] generate 
great loving kindness and compassion, and these in turn arouse the four 
extensive vows—that is, the vows to eliminate the two kinds of suffering 
and confer the two kinds of joy. This is known as arousing the true and 
proper thought of enlightenment [within the condition] that knows nei- 
ther bondage nor liberation. In the previous three sections [concerning 
the arising, nonarising, and innumerable perspectives], discussion cen- 
tered around the four noble truths. Here, [from the perspective of the 
unconstructed four noble truths], discussion is focused on (the 84,000] 
treasuries of the dharma, gates to affliction, samadhis, and paramitas. 
Nevertheless, the basic idea is the same.2% 


293. Kogi (1.336): Pleasure, pain, and equanimity. 

294. Chan-jan (T 46.175c13—14), citing the TCTL (T 25.2692), says: “Dharani 
has the nature of wisdom. Samadhi has the nature of meditative concentration." 

295. Chan-jan (T 46.175b15) identifies this with the truth of the path. 

296. Chan-jan (T 46.175c16) identifies this with the truth of cessation. 

297. From the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.6522. 

298. Chan-jan (T 46.175c24—25) says: “ 'Mentation' means making discrimina- 
tions within this interpenetrating and wondrously singular dharmadhatu, such as 
ordinary and saintly, ultimate truth and conventional truth, animate and inani- 
mate." 

299. Chan-jan (T 46.175c29-176a4) says: "In these four [levels of interpreta- 
tion] of the four extensive vows, each speaks of discerning ‘one moment of [the 
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[9b10] Q: In the previous [section on] excluding the wrong [forms of 
the thought of enlightenment], the [teachings of the two vehicles]? were 
both dismissed as "wrong." Now in this section on revealing the right 
[thought of enlightenment), why are they again included among the 
"right"? 

[9b11] A: The reasons for which they are included here as "right" are 
as follows: Both are "right" in this instance because [bodhisattvas, even 
in the teachings of the two lower vehicles,] are neither subject to bondage 
nor [immersed in] solitary liberation. This is because [bodhisattvas in 
general] are all in the process of upward striving. Also, they are deemed 
"right" because [bodhisattvas of the two lower vehicles] arrive at reality 
gradually by successive stages. Moreover, they are "right" because, even 
though reality is difficult for them to know, they [are able ultimately to] 
reveal the real through following [teachings that are] provisional expe- 
dients. These three explanations make their claim [that bodhisattvas of 
the lower vehicles] are within the "right" on the basis of the worldly sid- 
dhànta. 

[9b14] Then again, while provisional expedients do not include the 
real, the real does encompass provisional expedients. [Bodhisattvas of the 
lower vehicles] are treated as "right" in order to make this [principle of ] 
inclusiveness clearly and easily understood. This particular [argument 
for) including [the lower vehicles] as “right” is based on [the principle of ] 
the individualized siddhànta. Then again, one arousing of the thought 
of enlightenment is all thoughts of enlightenment. If we did not expound 
[on one], then all of them would be unknown to us. Hence they are af- 
firmed as "right." This particular argument for establishing them as 
"right" is patterned on the therapeutic siddhanta. Finally, if one speaks 
at the ultimate level, the first three [explanations or siddhantas] belong 
to the [teaching of ] provisional expediency, and the fourth and final one 
to the real.??! [t is analogous to a skilled physician with a secret method 


arising of] thought which is simply the thought that arises as a result of the 
contact between sense faculty and object. As for its differentiation according to 
the four [teachings], the first two teachings both advocate the cessation of thought 
as the highest fruit, even though they have their respective differences regarding 
the clumsiness and skillfulness (of their approach]. The follower of the separate 
(teaching takes the one moment of thought] to be the basis of (both] delusion and 
understanding. The follower of the perfect [teaching] knows that the thought 
itself is the dharmadhatu.” 

300. That is, the two vehicles of the $ràvaka and pratyekabuddha, whose doc- 
trines are represented in the tripitaka and shared teachings, respectively. Follow- 
ing Chan-jan, T 46.17626—7, as well as Chan-jan, Mo-ho chih-kuan fu-hsing sou-yao- 
chi, HTC 99.248b. Muranaka (p. 93) offers a slightly different interpretation. 

301. Following Chan-jan (T 46.176a19-20) and Muranaka (p. 94) here, who 
both take the numbers three and four to refer to the siddhantas themselves. Nitta 
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of treatment that includes within it all other methods. Or it is like the 
panacea agada, which incorporates the virtues of all other medicines.*?? 
Or it is like eating a mixture of milk and gruel, where nothing more is 
needed. Or it is like the wish-fulfilling gem, which contains everything 
within itself.’ (Having heard this explanation] of the revealing of the 
right [thought of enlightenment) made on the basis of provisional expe- 
diency and the real, the idea should be clearly evident.*9* 

(9b22} Then again, we may speak of one [form of the thought of en- 
lightenment) as right, and that is because [arousing the thought] is itself 
the cause and condition that brings about the one great event [of a Bud- 
dha appearing in the world].5 Why is it "one"? Because it is a single 
reality that is not false; because it is the one way that is [ultimately] pure; 
and because it is the one way by which all those who have freed them- 
selves from impediments depart from samsára.?9 Why is it "great"? [It is 
great] because, being by nature broad and vast, it subsumes many things: 
it is the great wisdom, it is the great eradication [of afflictions], it is the 
vehicle ridden by the great, it is the roar of the great lion, and it greatly 
benefits both the ordinary person and the saint. The reason the word 


(p. 244) differs in taking them to refer to the three and four teachings or levels 
of explanation of the vows (excluding the perfect). 

302. From the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.461c. The curative powers of agada (the 
"panacea medicine") are compared to the wondrous powers of wisdom, which 
remove all afflictions. 

303. Properties of the wish-fulfilling gem are discussed in the Avatamsaka Sütra, 
T 9.575b. Chan-jan (T 46.176a18-21) says: "Various similes are introduced here 
in order to illustrate the real. The ‘secret method (of healing)’ represents the 
teaching; agada, wisdom; milk and gruel, practice; and the wish-fulfilling gem, 
principle. They also express the concept of the four siddhantas.” 

304. Following Nitta, p. 243. 

305. The notion of defining the thought of enlightenment and Buddhist prac- 
tice as the "cause and condition that brings about the one great event [of the 
Buddhas appearing in the world]" (i-ta-shih yin-yüan) originates primarily with the 
Expedient Devices chapter of the Lotus Sütra, T 9.7a; Hurvitz, p. 30. 

306. Chan-jan (T 46.176b4—6) says: “ ‘One reality that is not false’ represents 
wondrous principle (i). ‘One way that is ultimately pure’ represents wondrous 
wisdom and practice. ‘One way of those who have freed themselves from imped- 
iment,’ etc. means that people by resorting to this path come into tally with prin- 
ciple. It signifies the wondrous stages [of the perfect path] but in intent implies 
the other three dharmas as well.” 

307. Chan-jan (T 46.176b10—12) says: “As for (the term] ‘lion,’ [it refers to] one 
who has entered the stages [of true bodhisattvahood] and [begun] to expound the 
teaching for the benefit of others. As such, the ‘lion’s roar’ means expounding 
this wondrous dharma [of the perfect teaching]. It is expounded by one who has 
realized the fruit [of practice]." 
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“event” is used is because this is the prescribed manner in which all the 
Buddhas of the ten directions and the three times conduct themselves.395 
By this [very conduct] one can attain the enlightenment of the Buddhas 
for oneself, and by this [conduct] one can accomplish the deliverance of 
other living beings. It is called the "cause and condition (for enlighten- 
ment)” because it is through this as a cause that animate beings effect 
(kan) (the manifestation of] the Buddhas, and through this as a condition 
that the Buddhas manifest in response (ying). 

(9b29] Again, the right [thought of enlightenment] cannot be said to 
be threefold [according to the three truths], nor can it be said to be one 
[according to a single reality]. Nor is it both three and one nor neither- 
three-nor-one. This is why it is called the inconceivable right (thought of 
enlightenment].5° 

[9c2] Again, the right (thought of enlightenment] is not something that 
is constructed;?'? it is not produced by Buddhas, gods, men, or asuras. 
The eternal object-realm (of reality] is without distinguishing features. 
The eternal wisdom [that realizes it] takes hold of nothing as a referent. 
By this referentless wisdom one takes as object the featureless object- 
realm (of reality). The featureless object-realm conversely functions as 
the feature that referentless wisdom [perceives].*!' Wisdom and object 
are a mysterious unity, yet provisionally speaking [we distinguish be- 
tween] “object-realm” and “wisdom.” This is why it is called “uncon- 
structed.” 

[9c5] Again, with regard to the right (thought of enlightenment) the 
Sütra of Maüjusri's Questions on Bodhi says: “The eradication of any and all 
notion of 'arousing' is what is called 'arousing the thought of enlighten- 
ment.' (Yet] the thought of enlightenment must be aroused by always 
conforming with the characteristics of enlightenment."?'? Then again, al- 
though [the thought of enlightenment] is devoid of all arousing, it is still 


308. Chan-jan (T 46.176b13—14) says: "Elaborating provisional expedients in 
order to (ultimately] reveal the real, seeking to increase the way and diminish (the 
realms of deluded} sentiency, these are all the [prescribed] ‘conduct’ of the great 
beings who are the Buddhas." 

309. Following Chan-jan, T 46.176b16—18. 

310. Chan-jan (T 46.176b21-22) says: "The essence (t) of (this) uncon- 
structed([ness] is the reality [that is the true mark or characteristic of things]. This 
reality is, itself, markless; and this marklessness is also void." 

311. Following Chan-jan, T 46.176b23—26. 

312. Wen-shu-shih-li wen p'u-t'i ching (or *Gaydsirsa Sūtra) translated by Kuma- 
rajiva, T 14.482a, to be distinguished from the entirely different Wen-shu-shih-li 
wen ching (T no. 468), translated by Sanghaphala, which serves as a scriptural basis 
for the T'ien-t'ai one practice samadhi described in the section on the four sama- 
dhis that follows. 
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aroused; and although it is devoid of all accordance [with features], it is 
nevertheless in accord with (the features of enlightenment].?? Further- 
more, it transcends all eradication [of features] and transcends all accor- 
dance [with features]; yet it simultaneously illumines both [extremes] of 
eradication (of features] and accordance [with features]. This is what we 
call “arousing the thought of enlightenment.” These three ways [of de- 
scribing the thought of enlightenment] are neither one and the same nor 
different. They are equivalent to [the perspectives of ] principle (li), phe- 
nomena (shih), and neither-principle-nor-phenomena, [respectively]. 
That is why it is called the “right” (arousing of the thought of enlighten- 
ment]. On the basis of this idea, doctrinal formulae such as “unconstruct- 
edness,” “inconceivability,” the “cause and condition of the one great 
event,” and so forth all speak of eradication (of features], all speak of 
accordance [with features], all speak of neither eradication nor accor- 
dance (with features], and all [assert] the simultaneous illumination of 
both eradication and accordance. 

(9c12] Then again, the first three interpretations (of the right thought 
of enlightenment] are what the lower, middling, and higher [forms of ] 
wisdom perceive, whereas the final teaching is what the supreme wisdom 
perceives.?!* The first three (have stages] in common, whereas the final 
one is unique.*!® The first three are shallow, near, and roundabout, 
whereas the final one is profound, far, and direct.?!6 The first three rep- 
resent the "great" among the "lesser" [vehicles], whereas the final one is 
the greatest among the great, highest of the high, most perfect of the 
perfect, most complete of the complete, most real of the real, truest of 
the true, most fully disclosed of the fully disclosed, the mystery of mys- 
teries, most wonderful of the wonderful, and most inconceivable of the 


313. According to Chan-jan (T 46.176c15-17), "accordance" with characteris- 
tics means to "establish" characteristics. 

314. The four forms or levels of wisdom that perceive conditioned origination 
from the Nirvéna Sütra, T 12.768c. Chan-jan (T 46.177a1) says: “Classifying 
(these four interpretations) according to provisional expediency and the real, the 
perfect [teaching is the real and) corresponds to the ‘supreme’ [wisdom).” 

315. Chan-jan (T 46.177a1—3) says: “ ‘Common’ and ‘unique’ are distinguished 
on the basis of stages [of the path]. The stages of the [ten] abodes and [ten] activ- 
ities of the separate [teaching] are held in common with the previous two tripitaka 
and shared teachings. The perfect [teaching] alone is unique.” 

316. Chan-jan (T 46.177a3-5) says: “ ‘Shallow’ and ‘near’ are classifications 
based on [form of ] practice. The practices of the first two [teachings] are ‘near’ 
(because they only lead to the conjured city]. The practice of the separate (teach- 
ing is distant because it arrives at the treasure lode but] is still ‘roundabout’ (be- 
cause it does not lead directly to the goal as does the perfect teaching). " 
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inconceivable. Those who are thus able to exclude the wrong and reveal 
the right as they arouse the thought of enlightenment, [who are able to] 
grasp the essence of provisional expediency yet know the real)? such 
beings are the seed of the Buddhas.?!? 

(9c18] [Arousing the right thought of enlightenment] is like adamant 
(vajra). (Just as adamant] originates from the essence of the metal [ele- 
ment], the thought of [achieving] the enlightenment of a Buddha origi- 
nates in great compassion, which precedes all other religious practices.*!? 
[Arousing the thought of enlightenment] is like taking the asaru herb:5?° 
one first swallows the pure water of compassion, chief among religious 
practices. Just as the life-faculty*?! is the most important of all the facul- 
ties, this thought (of enlightenment] is the most important of all the Bud- 
dha's right dharma and right practice. It is like a prince who, from birth, 
bears the physical markings and manner of a king, so that government 
ministers revere him and he wins great renown.??? [t is like the kalavinka, 
whose song excels those of other birds even when it is still in the egg.*? 
Thus this thought of enlightenment has tremendous power. It is like a 
lute string made of lion sinew, like a lion's milk,?5 like a hammer made 


317. Chan-jan (T 46.177a23-25) says: "To ‘grasp the essence of provisional 
expediency’ means to avoid clinging to the expedient [teaching] thinking it 
wrongly to be the real. To know the expedient to be an expedient device and that 
beyond the expedient there is no real—this is to know the real.” 

Koógi (1.350) explains that "to realize the provisional" means to use expedients 
skillfully so as to accord with the ordinary world of secular emotions, while “to 
know the real” means to realize that the mundane world is itself nothing but the 
subtle activity of the dharma-nature. 

318. Chan-jan (T 46.177a26-27) says: "By putting forth the thought of en- 
lightenment on the basis of the real, all the Buddhas are born. Thus it is called 
‘seed of the Buddhas. " 

319. See TCTL, T 25.298b. Chan-jan (T 46.177b14~15) says: "The enlighten- 
ment of the Buddhas has great compassion as its essential nature and is, thus, 
produced from great compassion." 

320. Bhumea lacena. Mentioned in the Avatamsaka Sūtra, T 9.779b. 

321. According to the Hinayànist Sarvastivadin school this jiva is the substance 
created by karma that supports the continuation of warmth and consciousness in 
the body while it is alive. 

322. See TCTL, 25.609c. The reference is to the traditional thirty-two marks 
of a “wheel-turning king,” cakravartin or universal monarch. 

323. From the TCTL, T 25.267a. 

324. From the Avatamsaka Sütra, T 9.778c. Such a string is so prominent that it 
drowns out the sounds of the other lute strings, as this perfect thought of enlight- 
enment overpowers all others. 

325. Ibid., T 9.778c. Lion's milk, when added to a vessel containing cow's, 
horse's, and sheep's milk, will supposedly make the other kinds of milk disappear. 
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of adamant,?5 like Nàràyana's arrow,°”’ and like the wish-fulfilling gem, 
which contains within it (the promise of] a multitude of treasures and 
can wipe out the misery of poverty. Even if one tends to be indolent or 
loses touch with the proper majesty [of the practice], [by the thought of 
enlightenment alone] one still surpasses the accomplishments of the two 
vehicles. In a word, this thought [of enlightenment] itself contains the 
merit of all bodhisattvas and is able to bring about unsurpassed and per- 
fect enlightenment throughout the three times. 

[9c28] If this thought of enlightenment is [truly] understood, then one 
effortlessly carries out calming and contemplation. Contemplation is the 
unaroused yet unimpeded [vision of this thought of enlightenment]. 
Calming is the quiescent extinction that is its essential nature. Calming 
and contemplation are themselves identical to enlightenment (bodhi), 
and enlightenment is identical to calming-and-contemplation. It says in 
the Ratna-rasi Sūtra, "If a bhiksu does not cultivate the dharma of a 
bhiksu, then in the chiliocosm?? there will be no place for him even to 
spit, much less to receive the offerings of laymen.*?? Sixty bhiksus wept 
bitterly and said to the Buddha, ‘We are soon going to die??? and cannot 
receive the offerings of laymen.' The Buddha said, 'You harbor thoughts 
of shame; very good, very good.’ One bhiksu asked the Buddha, ‘Which 
bhiksus may receive offerings?’ The Buddha answered, ‘Those who prac- 
tice the proper conduct of a bhiksu in the assembly of bhiksus and thus 
earn the benefits of being a bhiksu may receive offerings. " The four 
incipient and four fully realized fruits are the assembly of bhiksus.°*! The 
thirty-seven factors of enlightenment are the proper conduct of a bhiksu, 
and the four fruits represent the benefits of being a bhiksu. "The bhiksu 
again asked the Buddha, 'What about bhiksus who have given rise to the 
Mahayana thought of enlightenment?’ The Buddha answered, ‘If one 
gives rise to the Mahayana thought of enlightenment and seeks omni- 


326. Chan-jan (T 46.177c4) says: “Wielding the hammer of omniscient wisdom 
one smashes the mountain peak of biased views.” 

327. From the Ta-chuang-yen ch'ang-che wen fo na-luo-yen li ching, T 14.853a. 
The cosmic man in Indian tradition, often identified with Brahma. Chan-jan (T 
46.177c4—5) says: “Narayana’s arrow can pierce a disk of iron, as a bodhisattva's 
unconditioned compassion can destroy anything.” 

328. This expression means 1000’, i.e., one billion. The sūtra has ta-ti, whereas 
the MHCK has ta-ch’ien; so following the sūtra we should read “on the great 
earth” instead of “in the chiliocosm (cosmos).” 

329. Including food, clothing, incense, and everything necessary to sustain a 
monk's life and practice. 

330. The sütra adds, “without gaining the fruit of arhatship.” 

331. The stream-winner, once-returner, never-returner, and arhat are each 
subdivided into incipient and perfect levels. 
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science, then even though he may not conform to??? the rules of the as- 
sembly of bhiksus, practice the proper conduct of a bhiksu, or have 
earned the benefit of being a bhiksu, he still may receive offerings.” 
The monk was astonished and asked, 'How can such persons receive of- 
ferings?'" The Buddha said, ‘Should such persons receive clothes suffi- 
cient to cover the whole earth and food equal in volume to Mount 
Sumeru, they will still be able to requite in full the almsgivers’ kind- 
ness.’ 5** Know, therefore, that even the highest fruit of the Hinayàna is 
still inferior to the very first thought of enlightenment in the Mahayana. 

(10213) Furthermore, as it says in the *Tathdgata-guhya-garbha Sütra, “If 
a person harms his father, who has become a pratyekabuddha; or steals 
property belonging to the three jewels; or defiles his mother, who has 
become an arhat; or slanders the Buddha with untrue allegations; or 
[seeks to ingratiate himself] with saints and worthies through double 
talk; or vilifies saints with hateful speech; ruins or confuses seekers of 
dharma with lascivious talk; or has anger sufficient to commit the first of 
the five depravities;**5 or is avaricious enough to appropriate things be- 
longing to those who observe the monastic code; or foolish enough to 
adhere to the extreme views [of eternalism and annihilationism]—then, 
oh Kasyapa, such a person is evil even within the ten evil acts.°% But if 
this evil person understands the Tathagata’s teaching that there is in con- 
ditioned dharmas no self, person, animate being, or life substance, no 
arising nor perishing, no defilement nor attachment, and that their es- 
sential nature is pure—and if he understands, holds in faith, and pene- 
trates [this fact that) all dharmas in their essential nature are pure—then 
I do not teach, oh Ka$yapa, that such a one is destined for retribution in 
the hells or the other evil destinies. Why is this? Because, [oh Kà$yapa,] 
there is in dharmas no accumulation (or aggregation], no arising [of suf- 
fering] nor [subsequent] affliction. Dharmas all fail to either arise or per- 
sist; their arising takes place due to a confluence of causes and conditions, 
and they perish as soon as they arise. (Kasyapa,] if thoughts perish as 


332. Following the emendation suggested by Donner in his dissertation and by 
Muranaka, p. 98. 

333. This section in the MHCK quote relating to the virtue of a Mahayanistic 
monk who does not keep the monastic code does not appear either in the original 
sütra or in Chan-jan's citation of the sütra (T 46.177c14). 

334. Paraphrased from the Ratna-rá£i Sütra in the Ratnaküta collection of Ma- 
háyána sütras (Pao-chi ching), T 11.640a-b. 

335. The five depravities are: killing one's father, killing one's mother, killing 
an arhat, shedding the blood of a Buddha, and destroying the harmony of the 
sangha. 

336. The first three of the ten evils are physical, the next four are verbal (es- 
sentially variations on the prohibition against lying), and the last three are mental 
(the well-known three poisons of craving, anger, stupidity). 
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soon as they arise, then all the fetters also perish as soon as they arise. 
Understood in this way, there is no commission [of sin]. For sin to exist 
or endure is utterly impossible. We may compare this to a room, dark for 
a hundred years, wherein a lamp is lit. The darkness could not then say, 
'Having dwelt here so long, I am the master of this room. I do not con- 
sent to leave.’ For, in fact, once the lamp is lit, the darkness immediately 
vanishes.”$9” 

[10226] The meaning of what I am saying is the same [as what is ex- 
pounded in this sūtra]. This sūtra indicates precisely the nature of the 
four types of thought of enlightenment [discussed] previously.59* “If one 
understands the Tathagata’s exposition of conditioned dharmas" corre- 
sponds to the first thought of enlightenment. "If one understands that 
there is no arising nor perishing" represents the second thought of en- 
lightenment. "If one understands that [they are] pure in their essential 
nature" is the third thought of enlightenment; and "if one understands 
that all dharmas in their essential nature are pure" corresponds to the 
fourth thought of enlightenment. If even the first of these [four types 
of ] thought of enlightenment is already capable of eradicating the karma 
produced by the gravest of the grave transgressions of the ten evil acts, 
then how much more efficacious must the second, third, and fourth 
thoughts of enlightenment be! The practitioner who hears of this 
supreme and wondrous merit of the thought of enlightenment must 
spontaneously rejoice at his good fortune, for (its arising] is like the 
dark becoming light, or the stinking castor-oil seed becoming a fragrant 
sandalwood tree.??? 

[10b4] Q: The term "causes and conditions” has been used as a univer- 
sal designation applicable to all four levels of explanation [of the four 
vows and four thoughts of enlightenment]. Why is it now applied to only 
the first view? 

(10b5] A: This term is applied (to the thought of enlightenment of the 
first level] because it occurs in the first [line of the gatha from the Middle 
Treatise). Furthermore, the explicit phenomenal features of cause and 
condition are especially suitable for contemplation at the elementary 
level. However, if one speaks of [cause and condition in relation to] aris- 
ing and perishing, then it takes on a particular meaning. The three ex- 
amples that follow it (i.e., nonarising, innumerable, and unconstructed] 
have both a universal and particular [usage of the term “cause and con- 


337. Paraphrased from the *Tathagata-guhya-garbha Sütra ( Ju-lai mi tsang ching), 
T 17.844c-845a. 

338. That is, the four interpretations of the four extensive vows based on the 
levels of the fourfold noble truths or four teachings. 

339. From the Nirvāna Sütra, T 12.727c-128a. The castor-oil plant and the 
sandalwood tree are often paired to represent the klesa and bodhi, respectively. 
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dition"]; but it is from the particular that they derive their individual 
names. 


THE Six IDENTITIES? 


(10b7) Q: As for revealing the right thought of enlightenment with re- 
spect to the six identities, is this ‘rightness’ present when one first arouses 
the thought [of enlightenment), or is this ‘rightness’ something that only 
comes with later [stages of cultivation]?**! 

[10b8] A: As with the simile of the burning wick in the Great Treatise, 
“It is neither at the beginning nor apart from the beginning, neither at 
the end nor apart from the end.'5*? [f wisdom and faith are both present, 


340. The term “identity” alludes specifically to such stock aphorisms from the 
sutras as “afflictions themselves are ‘identical to’ enlightenment” or “all beings are 
themselves ‘identical to’ great nirvana” (Visesacintabrahma-pariprechaé Sütra, T 
15.52b; Vimalakirti Sutra, T 14.5492, 550c-551c), both of which are used regularly 
by Chih-i to illustrate the principle of the six identities in the perfect teaching (see 
Chih-i's San-kuan i, HTC99.98b). In T’ien-t’ai of the late T'ang and Sung periods, 
where considerable discussion is generated around the precise meaning of the 
terms ‘identical to’ (chi) and ‘implicitly contained’ (chü), the notion of ‘identity’ is 
frequently expressed in terms of the T'ien-t'ai formulae “a single instant of 
thought itself ‘contains’ [chi] the 3,000 world-realms" or "a single instant of 
thought is itself ‘identical to’ (chi) emptiness, identical to provisionality, identical 
to the middle.” 

Hsing-man says in his Meaning of the Six Identities (Liu-chi i) (HTC 100.805a): 
“Within a single instant of thought one is able to contemplate the three truths, 
perfectly and completely. Wisdom and its object are a mysterious unity. These 
three themselves are yet one; the one, yet three. Cause and effect are [inherently] 
complete. In this manner should the term ‘identity’ be understood.” Also see 
Chih-li's famous discussions of the terms ‘identity’ and ‘implicitly contained’ in the 
Shih-pu-erh men chih-yao ch'ao (T 46.707a21-b4, 710a16—b8), as well as various 
other materials associated with the T'ien-t'ai "home mountain and heterodox 
line" debates. 

Chan-jan (T 46.178c13-15) says: “There are lecture (masters] in the world 
today who all regard the [stage of the] first abode as the fruit of Buddhahood 
[itself]. This also comes from their lack of grasp of the six identities. If it is this 
way for lecturees, how much more so for ignorant dhyana practitioners." 

For discussion of the six identities in T'ien-t'ai thought and especially their rel- 
evance to this issue of doctrinal or meditative excess, see Donner, "Sudden and 
Gradual Intimately Conjoined,” pp. 201—226. 

341. Chan-jan (T 46.178c16—18) says: " ‘First’ means [identity] in principle. 
'Later' means ultimate [identityJ. The question is asking whether the present 
arousing of the thought [of enlightenment] derives its description of 'revealing 
the correct' in reference to principle, or whether it is only called 'revealing the 
correct’ when it reaches the ultimate (stage of enlightenment]." 

342. From the Paricavimíati or the TCTL, T 25.584c-585c. The flame of en- 
lightenment cannot be identified exclusively with either the first glimmer when 
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then when one hears that any single instant of thought is itself the right 
(thought of enlightenment}, one's faith will prevent one from disparag- 
ing [this teaching], while one's wisdom will prevent one from fearing it. 
In this case the beginning and the end will both be "right." But if one 
lacks faith, one will think of the saintly realms as so lofty and far-removed 
that one has no stake in their wisdom, while if one lacks wisdom, one will 
become exceedingly arrogant, declaring oneself to be the equal of the 
Buddha. Under such circumstances, beginning and end will both be in 
error. Because of these [sorts of ] problems one needs to understand the 
[concept of } the six identities. They are: identity in principle, verbal 
identity, identity in meditative practice, identity in resemblance, identity 
in increments of truth,?*! and ultimate identity. These six identities range 
from the [level of] the ordinary person to (that of } the saint. Because 
they begin with the ordinary [unenlightened] condition, they eliminate 
doubt and fear; and because they end with the saintly, they eliminate 
arrogance.*5 

(10b15] Identity in Principle. Identity in principle means that each 
single moment of thought is itself identical to the [ultimate] principle (li) 


the wick is lit or the final fire blazing from the torch; it is both and neither at the 
same time. 

Chan-jan (T 46.179a4—7) says: "In terms of the fundamental underlying prin- 
ciple, there is no division between beginning and end. But on the basis of phe- 
nomenal differences, distinctions are made in the progressive ascent of the six 
stages. Combined use of the term 'six' and the term 'identity' expresses the idea 
that, throughout the practice of the perfect teaching, from the moment of first 
arousing the thought one is neither wholly identified with [principle] nor apart 
from it." 

343. Chan-jan (T 46.179213—17) says: "He has faith that (enlightenment) is re- 
plete within the first thought and so does not disparage [the principle of the per- 
fect) teaching, saying that it is not the case. (He knows that when this intrinsic] 
wisdom is developed to the highest, (the path is] fulfilled. Thus he does not fear 
that he has no stake in (the achievements of the saints]. In this respect, 'beginning 
and end are both correct.’ To say that the ultimate achievement belongs only to 
the Buddhas and that ordinary beings have no stake in it is to be in error about 
the end. To say that ordinary beings are already endowed with principle and, 
thus, are themselves identical to the Buddhas is to be in error about the begin- 
ning. To avoid such errors with respect to beginning and end [of the perfect path] 
one must be familiar with the six identities." 

344. Also at times referred to as "identity in incremental realizations [of the 
real]" (fen-cheng [chen] chi). 

345. Chan-jan (T 46.179a19-21) says: “Benighted dhyana practitioners are for 
the most part [afflicted with] overweening arrogance. Text-bound [exegetes] tend 
to relegate [the fruit of the path] to only the most accomplished [saints]. Both 
[errors] arise from interpreting (the notion of ] 'identity' without knowing the six 
identities." 
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of the tathàgatagarbha. It is identical to emptiness because of its [intrin- 
sic] suchness (tathà), identical to provisionality because of its treasure- 
store or embryonic (garbha) nature,’ and identical to the middle because 
it is (the ultimate] principle (li). [These] three wisdoms are fully present 
in any single thought, utterly inconceivable. As we have explained above, 
[they are at one and the same time] three truths and one truth but also 
neither three nor one. Every sight and every smell contains all dharmas, 
and so it is for each and every thought as well.?*? This is what is called 
the right thought of enlightenment [at the level of ] identity in principle. 
It is also calming and contemplation [at the level of ] identity in principle. 
[That each moment of thought] is intrinsically quiescent is calming. {That 
each instant of thought] is intrinsically luminous is contemplation. 
[10b20] Verbal Identity. Even though in principle [thought] is per- 
fectly correct just as it is, one may be unaware of this in one's daily activ- 
ities.**? Without hearing the doctrine of the three truths one will remain 
completely incognizant of the dharma of the Buddhas.**? It is like having 
the eyesight of cattle or goats, who have no sense whatsoever of the [four] 
cardinal or [four] intermediate directions. But if one should hear— 


346. Tsang, which renders the Sanskrit garbha (embryo or womb), can also have 
the meaning of "storehouse" or "treasury." In important medieval Chinese Bud- 
dhist works such as the Awakening of Faith (T no. 1666), the “womb or treasure- 
store of the Tathágatas" (tathagatagarbha) signifies the omnipresent reality of 
suchness "stored" in a condition of concealment beneath the adventitious delu- 
sions of ordinary existence. 

347. Chan-jan (T 46.179b1—4) says: "As for explaining the principle of tatha- 
gatagarbha in terms of the three truths, [it is to say that] all living beings are 
endowed to the full with the tathagatagarbha as well as with the three truths. As 
expounded previously in the [explanation of the] four vows and four truths from 
the perspective of the perfect teaching, this principle has been present from be- 
ginningless time, but beings have never heard its name [i.e., its existence]. By 
virtue of this principle there is not a hair's breadth of difference between [sentient 
beings and] the Buddhas." 

348. Chan-jan makes a play on words here. Taking the line "in daily life (or 
regular activity) they remain unaware of it" and, reading it in reverse, he inter- 
prets it to mean "make use of the sun [regularly] but remain unaware of it." Chan- 
jan (T 46.179b7-9) says: "Because there is principle there is cyclic birth and 
death. Cyclic birth and death relies on principle. But because one is not aware 
that birth and death is itself identical to principle, [the text] says ‘one [regularly] 
makes use of the sun but is never aware of the fact.’ It is like people of the world 
making use of the sun without having any sense of their indebtedness to its light." 

349. Chan-jan (T 46.179b9—10) says: "Because one has never heard of its name 
[or existence], one remains unaware that one's essential nature of principle con- 
tains the three truths in full. Thus one does not recognize the fact that the 
dharma of the Buddhas is present in the ordinary." 

350. Chan-jan (T 46.12—14) says: "Although cattle and goats see [the cardinal 
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either through personal acquaintances or from the rolls of the sütras— 
of the singular reality of enlightenment described above, one will acquire 
a verbal comprehension of the fact that all dharmas are the Buddha- 
dharma.**' This represents [the right thought of] enlightenment®*? [at 
the level of ] verbal identity. It is also calming and contemplation [at the 
level of ] verbal identity. For the restlessly seeking mind to come to rest, 
having finally heard what it has chased about everywhere to hear—this is 
called calming. To place one's faith solely in the dharma-nature and not 
in the manifold [forms in which it manifests]—this is called contempla- 
uon. 

[10b26] Identity in Meditative Practice. One who does no more than 
hear the terms and [blindly] repeat them in discourses to others is like an 
insect that accidentally produces a meaningful sign by its random gnaw- 
ing on wood, all the while unaware of whether it is a word or not.5? 
Unless one truly penetrates [the meaning of the words] how can it be 
considered enlightenment? It is essential that one's contemplation of the 


directions], they have no sense of their [directional significance]. Thus one should 
know that the ordinary [person] and [followers of ] the lesser (vehicles] have no 
comprehension of the cardinal and intermediate directions (with respect to] real- 
ity. The real within reality corresponds to the cardinal directions. Provisionally 
expedient [representation] of the real corresponds to the 'intermediate direc- 
tions. " 

351. Chan-jan (T 46.179b14—16) says: "By hearing [the teaching] one gains 
knowledge. That is, one comes to know about the principle of reality described 
above. If one does not hear its name, how will one ever gain understanding? Peo- 
ple in the world today who spurn doctrinal teachings and esteem [only] the con- 
templation of principle (li-kuan) are so mistaken, so mistaken!” 

352. From the second identity on, Chih-i (or Kuan-ting) drops the word Asin 
or "thought" from the compound, "thought of enlightenment.” Although the dif- 
ference may seem significant, neither Chan-jan nor any other commentators re- 
mark on it. This would suggest that the passage is to be read in a manner similar 
to the first identity—"the right thought of enlightenment at the level of identity 
in principle." 

353. From the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.618b. In the sütra this simile is used to il- 
lustrate the point of another simile—that of an unskilled doctor who indiscrimi- 
nately applies:a powerful medicine to treat all illnesses. Some it cures, many 
others it harms; but he clings ignorantly to his accidental successes as proof of the 
efficacy of his approach. Both similes are invoked at the end of the chapter on 
the four samadhis (Engaging in the Great Practice) as illustrations of unskilled 
dhyana masters who denounce effortful religious practice due to a wrongful 
understanding of the doctrine that afflictions are themselves enlightenment. 

Chan-jan (T 46.179b17—18) says: "[Here] at the beginning, in order to establish 
the superior and dismiss the inferior, [the text emphasizes that] practice is supe- 
rior to [merely] hearing [the teaching]. The point of hearing [the teaching] lies in 
practice, not in simply repeating [it] verbally in discourses [to followers]." 
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mind be clear and comprehending, and principle and wisdom be in per- 
fect mutual accord (hsiang-ying).5** One's actions must match one's words, 
and one's words match one's actions. It says in the Kufala-müla-sampari- 
graha, "For the most part, people fail to practice what they preach. It is 
not with words, but with the mind that I strive for enlightenment."*55 
When mind and mouth are in correspondence with each other (hstang- 
ying), then it is the [thought of ] enlightenment [at the level of ] identity 
in meditative practice. 

(10c2] The four lines of verse in the Great Treatise [may be used to] 
evaluate whether one's wisdom achieved by hearing (the dharma] (wen- 
hui) is sufficient.” When the eye obtains sunlight, it illumines things 
clearly and without distortion. So it is with meditative practice as well.?5? 
Even though one has yet to achieve [full] tally with principle, one's con- 
templation of the mind does not fade. It is like the simile in the Sürari- 
gama-samádhi Sūtra of shooting arrows at a target.°5* This is called the 


354. Chan-jan (T 46.179b24—27) says: "[The passage] from ‘it is essential’ reit- 
erates [the previous] exhortation. ‘Contemplation of the mind must be clear and 
comprehending' emphasizes that understanding must first be established with re- 
spect to principle, and (this, in turn,] gives rise to practice. ‘Principle and wisdom 
in mutual congruence' advocates that practice must first be established with re- 
spect to principle, and [this, in turn,] gives rise to understanding. As such, dis- 
cerning of mind and principle function in mutual response. In one's practice one 
establishes contemplation on the basis of principle. In speaking, one's preachings 
are based on practice." 

355. Hua-shou ching, T 16.140b. 

356. TCTL, T 25.101b. Actually these come to six pairs of five character lines. 
The text reads: “(1) One who has inherent wisdom but has not heard much of the 
dharma does not know reality: it is like being in utter darkness with healthy eyes 
but nothing to see. (2) Nor can one know reality if one has heard a great deal of 
the dharma but lacks wisdom: it is like being in a brightly lit area with a lamp but 
no eyes. (3) One who has heard much and whose wisdom is keen is fit to receive 
the dharma. (4) But one who has neither heard the teachings nor possesses wis- 
dom we call an ox in human form." 

Chan-jan (T 46.179c11-12) says: "When ‘wisdom produced from hearing is 
sufficient' one perceives the principle of the three truths." 

357. From the Diamond Sütra, T 8.750c. The sütra passage says, "Subhüti, when 
a bodhisattva practices in his mind the perfection of giving while dwelling in dhar- 
mas, it is like a person entering the darkness and seeing nothing. If, on the con- 
trary, a bodhisattva practices in his mind the perfection of giving without dwelling 
in dharmas, it is like a person having eyes and in the brightness of sunlight seeing 
a variety of forms." 

358. T 15.633c-634a. The Buddha here compares the course of practice lead- 
ing to the fürargama samádhi with learning archery. Just as in the latter discipline 
one begins by aiming at large targets, then gradually reduces the size of the target 
until one is able finally to hit the hundredth part of a hair, so too in religious 
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(thought of ] enlightenment [at the level] of identity in meditative prac- 
tice. It is also known as calming and contemplation (at the level of iden- 
tity in} meditative practice. To bear this thought in mind constantly is 
contemplation, and to halt all other thoughts is calming. 

(10c6] Identity in Resemblance. As contemplation becomes ever 
clearer and calming ever more serene, {the practitioner nears his objec- 
tive] as the archer with diligent practice comes ever closer to his mark. 
This is called the wisdom born of contemplation (kuan-hui) that bears a 
resemblance [to the true wisdom of enlightenment}. [At this level] one 
experiences no conflict with any of the mundane occupations for sustain- 
ing existence, and all one’s speculations and assessments (regarding Bud- 
dhist teachings) turn out to be {in perfect accord with} what has been 
previously expounded in the sutras of the Buddhas.**? It is as explained 
{in discussions of ] the purification of the six sense faculties.*9" At this 
stage the perfect suppression of nescience is referred to as calming, and 
the wisdom that bears a resemblance to the middle way, contempla- 
tion.*e! 


practice one begins with the foundational practices and gradually proceeds to the 
abstruse. One's early practice may not "match" the ultimate truth, but eventually 
one does achieve this through a gradual deepening. 

Chan-jan (T 46.179c27) says: "[Chih-i] adopts the simile but not the method 
from the sütra, [which belongs to the separate teaching]. Thus the person in the 
perfect teaching contemplates the sudden [approach to] principle. The archer 
from the very start shoots for the bull's eye. His skill improves and he gets closer 
[to the mark], but the target itself doesn't change. This passage illustrates the 
perfect teaching." 

359. Paraphrased from the Merits of the Dharma-Preacher chapter of the Lo- 
tus Sütra (T 9.502; Hurvitz, p. 276)—the chapter where the merits of purification 
of the six sense faculties (i.e., the stage of identity of resemblance) are described 
in detail. 

Chan-jan (T 46.180a12-16) says: "[One's wisdom] simply accords with and 
bears a resemblance to [the full wisdom of ] reality and so ‘experiences no oppo- 
sition.' (The text] merely says that 'all one's thoughts turn out to be in accord with 
what is expounded in the sutras of the previous Buddhas,’ so one cannot [yet] say 
that what one expounds is itself a sütra. If it were the case of someone at the stage 
of [identity in] increments of the real displaying himself as a Buddha (and under- 
going) the eight characteristic phases [leading to Buddhahood], then it would be 
analogous to the example of Vimalakirti, where even though one turns the whcel 
of dharma it is still known as the practice of a bodhisattva. The latter is the prac- 
tice that characterizes a bodhisattva from the stage of the first abode on." 

360. Purification of the six sense faculties is expounded in the Merits of the 
Dharma-Preacher chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.47c-50b. Purification of the six 
senses and the identity in resemblance are equivalent to the stages of the ten faiths 
in the fifty-two-stage scheme of the perfect teaching. 

361. Practitioners at this level sever the delusions of intellectual view and cul- 
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[10c11] Identity in Increments of Truth.**? Through the power of 
contemplation [achieved at the level of] resemblance, the practitioner 
now enters the stage of the copper wheel.55* For the first time he begins 
to eradicate nescience and perceive the Buddha-nature, open up the 
treasure lode [of true dharma], and reveal true thusness. (According to 
the scheme of fifty-two stages,] this corresponds to [the forty-one stages] 
from the abode of the arousing of the thought®™ through [the stage of ] 
penultimate enlightenment.” Nescience grows increasingly negligible 
and wisdom becomes increasingly prominent, just as between the first 
and fourteenth days of the lunar month the radiant disk of the moon 
becomes ever more round and the darkened area vanishes.?55 If a person 
is to achieve deliverance through {perceiving] the form of a Buddha, 
then [a bodhisattva at this stage] will [display] the eight stations (of a Bud- 
dha's life) and his attainment of bodhi.*® If (a being] is to achieve en- 
lightenment [through perceiving] a form from one of the other nine 


tivation, as well as the delusion that obscures multiplicity, but merely suppress 
root nescience. Thus they achieve a semblance of the realization of the middle 
truth, but the unalloyed middle truth is not yet firmly in their grasp. 

362. This identity coincides with the next forty-one of the fifty-two stages of 
the perfect teaching. Only Buddhahood itself (“wondrous enlightenment”) is ex- 
cluded, for it corresponds to the sixth identity—the "ultimate identity." At each 
of these forty-one stages one measure of nescience is eliminated and one measure 
of wisdom of the middle way obtained. Thus the perfect wisdom that perceives 
the middle or "the real" is intensified in "increments." 

Chan-jan (T 46.]80a21—23) says: "At the first [abode] one eradicates one mea- 
sure [of nescience] and perceives the threefold Buddha-nature. One opens up the 
treasure-store of the three meritorious qualities (of Buddhahood] and reveals one 
increment of principle. As one progresses toward penultimate enlightenment, 
(these qualities are] gradually deepened and gradually made more prominent. 
Thus is the gradual [development] of the aspirant [on the] perfect (path]." 

363. From the Ying-lo ching, T 24.1012c. Six wheel-turning kings are described, 
each with a wheel of a different composition. They are identified, respectively, 
with the ten stages of faith, the ten abodes, the ten stages of action, ten stages 
(bhümi) proper, and the stage of equivalent enlightenment. The "copper wheel 
[-turning king)" corresponds to the stages of the ten abodes. 

364. The first stage in the ten abodes, where nescience is first severed and the 
middle way first grasped. 

365. Teng-chüeh, the fifty-first stage just prior to perfect Buddhahood. 

366. The simile is from the Nirvàna Sütra, T 12.724b. 

367. These are the traditional eight stages of a Buddha's life: (1) descending 
from the Tusita heaven, (2) entering the womb, (3) dwelling in the womb, (4) 
issuing from the womb, (5) leaving his home, (6) achieving the way (becoming 
enlightened under the bodhi tree), (7) turning the wheel of the dharma, and (8) 
entering maháparinirvàna. In the T'ien-t'ai tradition, the third stage is omitted and 
“overcoming Mara” is inserted between 5 and 6 of the above list. 
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realms [of the dharmadhatu], then [the bodhisattva] will display “univer- 
sal manifestations" of the sort that are expounded at length in [the Lotus] 
Sütra.*9* This is known as (the thought of] enlightenment [at the level of ] 
identity in increments of truth. It is also called the calming and contem- 
plation (at the level of] increments of truth, as well as wisdom and erad- 
ication at the level of increments of truth. 

(10c17] Ultimate Identity. A single step beyond [the stage of ] penul- 
timate enlightenment and [the practitioner] enters into the marvelous 
enlightenment (of Buddhahood]. When the light of his wisdom is so per- 
fectly full that no further increase is possible, this is called the final fruit 
of enlightenment (bodhi). When in the great nirvana [afflictions] have 
been eradicated to the point where there remains nothing further to 
eradicate, this is called the fruit of fruits. [Those at the stage of ] penul- 
timate enlightenment cannot fathom [this attainment]; it is known to 
Buddhas alone. Beyond the [syllable] dha*9? there is no further way??? to 
be expounded. Thus it is called (the thought of ] enlightenment [at the 
level of ] the ultimate identity, as well as calming and contemplation [at 
the level of the] ultimate.?! 

[10c21] We will now sum up by illustrating [the six identities] with a 
parable. Suppose there is a pauper with a cache of treasure around her 
house of which she is totally unaware. A friend shows her where it is 
buried, whereupon she comes to know of its existence. She clears away 
the weeds and trash and begins to dig it out. Gradually she gets closer 
and closer, until, on reaching it, she opens the cache of treasure, takes it 
all out, and puts it to use. By applying this sixfold illustration, [the six 
identities] can be understood.??? 


368. The Universal Gateway or Samantamukha chapter (p'u-men p'in) of the 
Lotus Sütra describes the power of Avalokite$vara to respond universally to the 
salvific needs of beings by manifesting in any of thirty-three different forms. 

369. Dha is the last syllable in an arrangement of forty-two syllables of the Sid- 
dham alphabet. On the basis of theories in the Four Mindfulnesses Chapter of 
the TCTL (T 25.407c), Hui-ssu matched these forty-two syllables with the forty- 
two stages of the complete path ranging from the ten abodes through wondrous 
enlightenment. Thus the first syllable, a, represents the first realization of the 
wisdom of the middle, or the unarisen nature of dharmas. The final syllable, dha, 
represents the maturation of this wisdom into full Buddhahood. 

370. That is, tao, "way" or “enlightenment.” 

371. Chan-jan (T 46.180b12—14) says: "For each of the six (identities the word] 
'bodhi' [or ‘enlightenment’ is used. The name ‘calming and contemplation’ is also 
applied. They are just alternate terms for ‘identity.’ In each of the identities, [the 
section] concludes with ‘calming and contemplation’ at the very end. Thus one 
should know that all (of these stages] are called ‘calming and contemplation,’ 
whether it is that of principle, the verbal, or the final fruit." 

372. The simile is from the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.407b. Chih-i introduces the 
distinctions that match it to the progress of the six identities. 
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(10c25] Q: What is the meaning of the five kinds of bodhi or "enlight- 
enment” [expounded] in the Great Treatise?’ 

(10c25] A: The Great Treatise vertically classifies the stages of the sepa- 
rate teaching,°”* whereas here the stages of the perfect teaching are clas- 
sified vertically.?5 If we match up the two sets,”® the “first arousing of 
the thought [of enlightenment]" corresponds to (the level of] verbal 
identity;°”’ “suppressing [the afflictions of ] the mind"*??? corresponds to 
identity in meditative practice; "illumining or clarifying the mind”? 
corresponds to identity in resemblance; “emerging toward*° [enlight- 
enment]” corresponds to identity in increments of truth; and the 


373. TCTL T 25.4382. These five, in ascending order, are: the first arousing 
of the thought, suppressing the mind [of affliction], illumining the mind, emerg- 
ing toward [Buddhahood], and the supreme mind. 

374. The T'ien-t'ai separate teaching presents the system of the fifty-two stages 
of the Ying-lo ching as a process of vertical ascent through the three truths of 
emptiness, the provisional, both in consort, and the middle. 

375. The same system of fifty-two stages of the Ying-lo ching is reinterpreted 
according to the perfect teaching. Thus, although a vertical ascent is described, it 
represents the clarification and intensification of a single vision of practice—the 
three truths fully replete within each instant of thought. 

376. According to Chan-jan (T 46.180c15—16), identity in principle is omitted 
because practice has not yet begun and the thought of enlightenment is still com- 
pletely unmanifested at this stage. 

377. The TCTL (T 25.438a3-5) says: "Still in the infinite sea of birth and 
death, one has the thought of supreme perfect enlightenment. In this sense it is 
called ‘enlightenment’ or ‘bodhi.’ It is equivalent to speaking of the effect or result 
that lies implicit in the cause." Chan-jan (T 46.180c15) says: "At this (stage of] 
arousing the thought (of enlightenment] one has not yet begun actually to prac- 
tice. Thus it is equivalent to verbal identity." 

378. TCTL (T 25.43825—6) says: "Here one severs the afflictions and sup- 
presses the [defiled] mind through the practice of the [six] perfections." Chan-jan 
says (T 46.180c16): "In this suppressing (of the afflicted] mind the actual eradi- 
cation of [afflictions] has not yet been accomplished. Thus it is equivalent to the 
identity in meditative practice." 

379. TCTL (T 25.438a6-9) says: "One perceives clearly the features, both dis- 
tinctive and shared, of dharmas in past, present, and future. And one realizes that 
the real character of all dharmas is absolute purity." Chan-jan (T 46.180c16) says: 
“With this illumining of the mind one expels the darkness. It is equivalent to (the 
identity in] resemblance." 

380. TCTL (T 25.438a9-12) says: "Within the perfection of wisdom one ob- 
tains the power of expediency, and thus one is also not attached to the perfection 
of wisdom. One extinguishes all afflictions, perceives all the Buddhas of the ten 
directions, attains the forbearance of the non-arising of dharmas (anutpáttikadhar- 
maksánti), departs from the three realms, and reaches the [ocean of] sarvajfia." 
Chan-jan (T 46.180c16-17) says: "Reaching sarvajñā [or ‘omniscient wisdom'] is 
equivalent to increments of truth." 
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"unexcelled [mind]"*?! corresponds to the ultimate identity. Moreover, 
these [five] names [from the Great Treatise] may also be used to describe 
the [fifty-two] stages of the perfect [teaching]. The “first arousing of the 
thought [of enlightenment]" represents the ten abodes; "suppressing [the 
afflictions of] the mind" represents the ten stages of action.??? 

(10c28] Q: [According to the perfect teaching,] the afflictions are al- 
ready eradicated in the ten abodes. Why does "suppressing" occur again 
in the subsequent [ten stages] of action??5* 

[10c29] A: Here it is by means of the true way?** that suppression [is 
accomplished]. One may take a parallel example from the Hinayàna, 
where destroying delusions of intellect or view is [at times] called "eradi- 
cating," while [destruction of] the delusions of cultivation is called "sup- 
pressing.” [To continue our pairing of the five terms from the Great 
Treatise with the fifty-two stages,] "illumining or clarifying the mind” 
represents the ten stages of transference; "emerging toward [enlighten- 
ment]" represents the ten stages (bhümi) proper; and the "unexcelled 
mind" is the wondrous enlightenment (of Buddhahood itself]. Then 
again, beginning with the ten abodes, these five kinds of enlightenment 
or bodhi (from the Great Treatise] are (already] completely present; but 
the five reach their ultimate fulfillment with the wondrous enlightenment 
(of Buddhahood]. Hence it says in the Dasabhümika-vyákyána??? that every 
level from the first stage on contains replete within it the merits of all ten 
stages.*®° That is the meaning of the present discussion. 


381. TCTL (T 25.438213) says: "Achieving supreme, perfect enlightenment." 
Chan-jan (T 46.180c17) says: "Being supreme and unsurpassed, it is equivalent 
to the ultimate (identity]." 

382. The third, fourth, and fifth kind of bodhi from the TCTL should be men- 
tioned at this point, but another question-and-answer pair is first interposed. 

383. Chan-jan (T 46.180c22) notes: "In all the teachings suppression precedes 
eradication." 

384. That is tao, which may also be read as "bodhi" or “enlightenment.” 

385. Shiki (1.388) remarks here that eradicating and suppressing apply to both 
the delusions of intellect and cultivation. According to this scheme the eradication 
of the delusions of intellect or view actually precedes the suppression of the de- 
lusions of cultivation. They are two different sets of affliction that are dealt with 
at different stages on the path. 

386. Here we return to the alignment of the five kinds of bodhi or "enlight- 
enment" from the TCTL with the fifty-two stages of the perfect path. 

387. Shih-ti ching lun, T 26.175c-176b. The work was composed by Vasuban- 
dhu and translated by Bodhiruci during the first half of the sixth century. It 
spawned an important tradition of doctrinal exegesis known as the Ti-lun line, 
after the Chinese title of the treatise. 

388. The Dasabhümika-vyákyána (T 26.176b) says: "One mounts the vehicle of 
all the perfections from the very first stage." Elsewhere (T 26.175c) it says: "In 
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(11a4] Q: Why is [the doctrine of ] the six identities expounded [exclu- 
sively] in reference to the perfect teaching? 

[1125] A: When one contemplates dharmas on the basis of the perfect 
[teaching], one always speaks of it in terms of the six identities. Hence 
one uses the concept of the perfect [teaching for distinguishing] all the 
dharmas and always employs six identities to assess the stage of one's 
[spiritual] progress. This is not the case for the other [teachings], which 
is why we do not apply [the doctrine of the six identities to the other 
teachings]. Why would it be inappropriate to apply [these six identities] 
to those teachings? Because they are "shallow and near'**? and do not 
expound the proper meaning [of the perfect teaching]. 

(11a8] Thus in the [section] above where we excluded the wrong 
[forms of the thought of enlightenment], we first did so with respect to 
the truth of suffering and [the notion of ] ascending or sinking within 
the mundane world.*?? In the next section we excluded those kinds of 
wisdom whose view of the four noble truths is round about, clumsy, shal- 
low, and near. Then we took up the four extensive vows??! and, finally, 
the stages of the six identities. The [text] thus develops by degrees of 
profundity and subtlety, until the "right" [thought of enlightenment] 
stands [perfectly] revealed.5?? Know, therefore, that "the wondrous pearl 


each of the ten stages, bodhisattvas are completely endowed with all the partial 
dharmas that facilitate enlightenment." 

389. From the parable of the conjured city in the Lotus Sütra, T 9.26a; Hurvitz, 
p. 148. According to Chan-jan (T 46.181a7—-12), they are shallow because they do 
not penetrate (at least directly) to the principle of the perfect teaching and are 
near because they tarry in the vicinity of the conjured city and do not proceed to 
the treasure lode. 

390. Chan-jan (T 46.181a13—14) says: “ ‘Sinking’ refers to the nine forms of 
bondage [within the mundane world] of suffering. Solitary liberation from suf- 
fering is 'ascending.' Both [are excluded as] wrong in order to reveal the right." 

39]. Chih-i (or Kuan-ting) skips over the section on the other ten ways of cor- 
rectly arousing the thought of enlightenment here, although the doctrine of the 
four noble truths may be regarded as implicit to them as well. 

392. Chan-jan (T 46.181a16—20) says: "Previously in the (section on the four- 
fold) four noble truths, understanding is generated by taking (the principle of the 
four noble truths) as object. Since there are (differences between] superior and 
inferior [forms of wisdom], the inferior are then excluded and the superior are 
used to reveal the right (thought of enlightenment]. Here, in the (section on the 
four extensive vows], the vow to practice is generated from understanding, for 
knowledge must find its fulfillment in practice. Furthermore, since there are dif- 
ferences according to (the form of truth that is] the object (of understanding], 
exclusions are also made with respect to the four extensive vows (themselves]. 
[Thus] even though there is the vow to practice [in all four teachings], [the vows 
formulated according to] the first three teachings are wrong, and (only that of] 
the wondrously [perfect teaching] is right. For this reason [the text] again makes 
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that is as clear as the moon lies at the bottom of a chasm nine levels deep, 
beneath the jaws of a black dragon,"*9* but those with sufficient determi- 
nation and merit will surely reach it. Otherwise, one will be like the or- 
dinary people of the world, coarse, shallow, and aimlessly drifting, who 
vie for tiles, rocks, grass, and sticks, which they deludedly think to be 
objects of great value.*?* Practitioners of the latter age (of dharma] re- 
ceive such a precious [teaching] yet end up having no knowledge of it 
whatsoever.’ 


exclusions by means of the six identities. Thus [the text] says, 'it develops and 
unfolds by degrees of profundity and subtlety.’ " 

393. From Chuang-tzu, cf. Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu (p. 360): 
“A pearl worth a thousand in gold could only have come from under the chin of 
the Black Dragon who lives at the bottom of the ninefold deeps." 

394. A simile from the Nirvāna Sütra, T 12.617c. Those who take [the Hina- 
yana teaching of ] impermanence, suffering, egolessness, and impurity to be the 
ultimate truth are compared to "people who, swimming and playing in a great 
pond in springtime, drop a lapis lazuli into deep water. They all jump into the 
water to hunt for the jewel and fight over the different tiles, rocks, grass, sticks, 
sand, and pebbles they find. Each person tells himself he has found it, and re- 
joices, but then emerges from the water to realize he is mistaken and does not 
have the real jewel." 

395. Chan-jan (T 46.182a2-5) says: “Shallow students of the latter age [of de- 
cline) have no idea that the revealing of the correct (thought of enlightenment) 
resides solely with the perfect and wondrous [teaching], or that [the entire process 
of ] initially creating (expedient teachings] in order to reveal (the real] lies in one 
(moment of ] thought. (Under such circumstances] what will they use as a goal for 
arousing the thought (of enlightenment]? Without a goal, where will their arous- 
ing lead? The [chapter on] arousing the great thought is here completed." 


LESSER CHAPTER 2 


Engaging in the Great Practice 
or the Four Samadhis 


(11a21] In this second [chapter] we encourage undertaking the practice 
of the four forms of samadhi (ssu-chung san-mei)! in order to enter the 
ranks of full bodhisattvahood.? One who wishes to ascend to such mar- 
velous levels (of bodhisattvahood] will make no progress without engag- 
ing in religious practice. But if one understands well how to agitate and 


]. Along with the more traditional sense of a state of meditative concentration, 
Chih-i often uses the word "samádhi" to include the program of religious practice 
that is designed to induce such experiences. Thus the expression "ssu chung san- 
mei" may be more profitably understood to mean "the four programs or rubrics 
for cultivating samadhi.” 

A second description of the four forms of samadhi, which is textually close to 
that of the MHCK, appears in the Kuan-hsin lun shu (T no. 1921), a work by Kuan- 
ting, Chih-i’s disciple and the editor of MHCK. Recent scholarship suggests that 
much Kuan-hsin lun shu material is taken from a version of MHCK that is earlier 
in date and more pristine in form than the highly emended text that we have 
today. Thus, in certain instances, it illumines the MHCK text significantly (see 
Satö, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 364—400). For a general overview of the practices 
of the four forms of samadhi, their cult, literature, and significance in the early 
T'ien-t'ai religious community, see Stevenson, "The Four Kinds of Samadhi in 
Early T'ien-t'ai Buddhism,” pp. 45-97. For a detailed analysis of the ritual content 
of the four forms of samadhi and its origins, see Stevenson, "The T'ien-t'ai Four 
Forms of Samàdhi and Late North-South Dynasties, Sui, and Early T'ang Bud- 
dhist Devotionalism." 

2. Chan-jan (T 46.182a12-13) says: "Though one may have aroused the 
thought of enlightenment already, one can hardly speak of ‘stages’ without en- 
gaging in practice." Entry into or assurance of full bodhisattvahood ( ju p'u-sa wei; 
bodhisattvaniyáma) is a technical distinction designating the point on the bodhi- 
sattva márga where the bodhisattva achieves the insight of a Buddha, receives 
prediction of future buddhahood, becomes truly irreversible (avaivartya), and is 
assured of future Buddhahood. Depending on whether classical Indian or Chi- 
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skim [the raw milk], he will be able to produce the ghee (/'i-hu) [of true 
enlightenment).° In the Lotus Sütra it says, "I furthermore see sons of the 
Buddha performing all manner of religious practices in order to seek the 
path to Buddhahood."* Methods of practice are numerous, but we sum- 
marize them according to four sorts: [cultivation of samadhi] through (1) 
constant sitting; (2) constant walking; (3) part walking and part sitting; 
and (4) neither walking nor sitting.* 

(11425) What is generally denoted by the term “samadhi” is “taming,” 
“rectifying,” and "stabilizing" the mind.® It says in the Great Treatise, 
"When one is adept at fixing the mind on a single point so that it settles 


nese Mahayana schemes are operating, in the more traditional gradualistic mod- 
els of the path it is associated either with entry into the ten bhümi or, more spe- 
cifically, with achievement of the eighth bhümi. In the T'ien-t'ai system of the 
“perfect” teaching (or márga), the path is radically collapsed, and bodhisattvani- 
yāma is equated with entry into the ten abodes or the identity of incremental or 
partial realization of the real. 

3. The fifth of the "five flavors" or stages in the manufacture of ghee from 
milk. The simile is used in the Nirvdna Sütra (T 12.530b—5322) to illustrate the 
distillation of progressively finer essences of the dharma. Among Chinese exe- 
getes the analogy is usually understood to describe the different doctrinal strate- 
gies evolved by the Buddha over the course of his historical career. Here, 
however, "essence of ghee" refers more specifically to the wisdom of a Buddha or 
the insight of the middle way associated with the perfect teaching. Chan-jan (T 
46.182a17—20), in a rather unconventional approach to this metaphor, matches 
the remaining four flavors to the stages of the perfect teaching: "The condition 
of the ordinary being (prthagjana) and the five grades of disciplehood are analo- 
gous to plain milk. [Purification of] the six senses is analogous to cream, butter, 
and melted butter. From the first abode on it is called ‘finest essence of ghee.’ 
Anyone skilled in training himself in the four forms of samádhi should know that 
[purification of ] the six senses and the first abode can be realized thereby.” The 
MHCK text has been emended here on the basis of Chan-jan and alternative 
readings given in the Nirvāna Sutra. 

4. T 9.3a3-4. 

5. The methods are thus classified broadly according to the dominant form of 
physical activity. The categories of sitting and walking were most likely selected in 
order to accommodate the ritual stipulations of the specific cults of the pratyut- 
panna, one practice, and lotus samadhis, and the vaipulya and Avalokite$vara re- 
pentances, all of which were already prominent in the communities of Hui-ssu 
and Chih-i. See Stevenson, “The Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early T'ien-t'ai Bud- 
dhism,” pp. 49-50. 

6. The same definition appears in an earlier work of Chih-i, Shth mo-ho pan-jo 
p’o-lo-mi ching chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.622b19. Chan-jan (T 182a3-5) says: "Mind 
from beginningless time has been crooked and convoluted. Entering [samádhi] 
... mind is straightened, just as a snake, which habitually moves in meandering 
coils, becomes rigidly straight when it crawls into a bamboo tube." 
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there without stirring, this is called ‘samādhi? " The dharmadhatu is 
such a single spot. With right contemplation one can abide in it without 
wavering. The four activities [of walking, sitting, etc.] serve as the objec- 
tive basis (dlambana) (for meditative concentration]. In discerning the 
mind one resorts to this basis in order to tame [deluded thoughts] 
and rectify [the wayward mind]. Hence all four methods are called 
“samadhi.”® 


Constantly Sitting Samadhi 


[11a28} First [among the four forms for cultivating samadhi] is [the prac- 
tice of ] constant sitting. This derives from the two prajfiá sütras of Mañ- 


jusri's Discourse [on Prajna}? and Mañjuśrī’s Queries.'? [t is also referred to 


7. TCTL, T 25.110b. 

8. Chan-jan (T 46.182228—b3) says: "The four practices uniformly resort to the 
single spot of the dharmadhatu (and, thus, the term ‘samadhi’ serves as a generic 
designation]. However, in giving them distinct titles such as ‘constant sitting,’ or 
'neither walking nor sitting, names have been devised on the basis of physical 
deportment. (Then again,] when one distinguishes them according to [specific] 
dharma or method, constant sitting is called ‘one practice’; constant walking, 
‘Buddha standing’; part walking/part sitting, 'vaipulya and lotus (repentances]'; 
and neither walking nor sitting, ‘following one's thought.’ " 

9. The two-fascicle Wen-shu-shih-li so-shuo pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching (*Manjusri-nir- 
deía-prajfià-bàramità Sūtra, T no. 232; hereafter cited as Wen-shu shuo ching) cited 
by Chih-i and Kuan-ting as the scriptural basis for this practice was translated into 
Chinese by Mandrasena during the Southern Liang in 503. The sütra is more 
commonly known by the Sanskrit title Saptasatiká-prajriá-páramità. An English 
translation of the two-fascicle text of Mandrasena is available in Chang, ed., 
A Treasury of Maháyána Sütras, pp. 100—114. 

10. The second scripture, Wen-shu-shih-li wen ching (*Manjusri-pariprecha Sütra, 
T no. 468; hereafter cited as Wen-shu wen ching), is not titled as a prajnaparamita 
sütra nor generally included among that class of scripture. Kuan-ting in the Kuan- 
hsin lun shu (T 46.600b22—25) does not specifically cite this text as a second source 
for the "constantly seated" or "one practice" samadhi but instead invokes "various 
sütras of the Buddha." 

The main passage from the Wen-shu wen ching (T 14.507a) upon which the 
MHCK account of the constantly sitting samadhi draws reads as follows: “Man- 
juśrī asked the Buddha, ‘By what further means can one bring about this sama- 
dhi?' The Buddha said, 'By shame, repentance, reverence, and giving alms, you 
can serve and speak to the people of the dharma as if making offerings to the 
Buddha. You can bring about samádhi by these four methods. Then for ninety 
days have no thoughts of self. Simply sit, concentrating your thought, without 
mixing in other mental activity. Except for eating, walking, and attending to your 
natural functions, you may not rise at all." 
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as the one practice samádhi.!! We shall first clarify the procedure for the 
practice (fang-fa), then give exhortations to engage in it (ch'üan-hsiu). 
Procedure is discussed according to what should and should not be 
done with the body, what should be spoken and when to be silent with 
the mouth, and the application of calming-and-contemplation to the 
mind.!? 


PROCEDURE FOR PRACTICE 


(11b2] Body. As for bodily posture, one should remain constantly seated 
and refrain from walking about, standing, or reclining. Practice in a 
group is permissible,!? but it is better to be alone. Sit in a special chamber 
for quietude (ching-shih)!* or out of doors in a peaceful place apart from 
all clamor. Set up a single rope chair [for meditation],!5 and provide no 
other seats of any kind. Over a fixed period of ninety days sit in proper 
meditation posture—legs intertwined, the neck and backbone perfectly 


11. One practice samadhi (i-hsing san-mei) is listed as the eighty-first member in 
the list of 108 samádhis of the Mahayana found in the Paticavimsati and TCTL (T 
25.401b20—25). However, the locus classicus for most Chinese discussions of the 
samadhi (including that of Chih-i) is the brief account in Wen-shu shuo ching, T 
8.731a26-b8. For a discussion of the significance of the one practice samadhi in 
medieval Chinese Buddhist discourse as well as information concerning relevant 
Japanese scholarship on the subject, see Faure, “The Concept of One Practice 
Samadhi in Early Ch’an,” pp. 99-128. 

Chih-i is ambivalent about the precise meaning of the binome “one practice" (i- 
hsing), but Chan-jan (T 46.182b3—6) says: “The expression ‘one practice’ abstracts 
the dominant mode of physical activity and dismisses concern for attendant phe- 
nomenal activities. Thus [this practice] is called ‘one practice.’ It does not derive 
the name ‘one practice’ from the fact that principle (li) serves as the object of 
meditation. Among the four practices or activities, there isn't one that doesn't take 
reality as the basis or object of contemplation." 

12. The Kuan-hsin lun shu (see T 46.600b23—24) uses a tripartite structure for 
presenting the contents of the four samádhis: features of phenomenal activity [of 
the ritual cult) (shih-hsiang), procedure of contemplation (kuan-fa), and exhorta- 
tion to practice (ch'üan-hsiu). The section on phenomenal activity corresponds to 
the MHCK subsections on the activities of speech and body; and the section on 
the method of contemplation, to the calming and contemplation of the mind. 

13. Chan-jan (T 46.182b8) says: “ ‘practicing together in a group’ means in a 
meditation hall (ch'an-t'ang)." 

14. The term ching-shih or “room of quietude" has a formal usage in early me- 
dieval Taoist sources, where it refers to rooms or buildings specially sanctified for 
use in Taoist rites or meditation. 

15. Pitha, a chair strung with rope constructed and used specifically for medi- 
tation. Its dimensions are prescribed in various Vinayas (see Mochizuki, Bukkyé 
daijiten, 3.25454). 
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erect. Do not fidget or waver;" do not allow yourself to droop or lean 
on anything. Vow to yourself that, while sitting, you will not even let your 
ribs touch the sides of the chair,’ much less sprawl out like a corpse,!? 
stand up, or dally about. (Periods for] walking meditation (ching-hsing),?? 
taking meals, and relieving oneself are to be the only exceptions [to this 
rule).?! Sit facing squarely in the direction of [one's chosen Buddha]? 
and maintain this practice continuously without a moment's lapse. The 
activity prescribed is sitting and sitting only. What is prohibited must not 
be violated. Do not cheat the Buddha. Do not betray your own heart. Do 
not deceive animate beings. 


16. Constant sitting in meditation for a fixed period of ninety days is stipulated 
in the Wen-shu wen ching, T 14.507a. No such statement appears in the Wen-shu 
shuo ching. 

17. Following Chan-jan (T 46.182b16). 

18. The reference to ribs in this sentence makes it clear that Chih-i is speaking 
of sitting in a chair with a back (or side), not merely a mat or a platform. 

19. Chan-jan (T 46.182b18—19) says: "One should not allow oneself to recline 
even if one lies properly on the right side, how much more so like a corpse. 'Lying 
like a corpse' means to recline looking upward. It is also called, 'the reclining 
posture of the wanton woman: " 

20. Cankrama is a slow-paced walking exercise (generally to and fro, along a 
straight path) used between periods of sitting meditation. In addition to its power 
to counteract drowsiness, cankrama is said by Chan-jan (citing the Ssu-fen-lu or 
Dharmagupta Vinaya) to have five benefits (T 46.182b22-27): it (1) develops the 
ability to walk great distances, (2) develops contemplation, (3) reduces illness, (4) 
helps the digestion, and (5) enables one to abide in meditative concentration for 
long periods of time. Shiki (1.404) distinguishes it from ritual circumambulation 
proper (Asing-tao or hsüan-jao). 

21. Chan-jan (T 46.182b28—29) says: "[Along with walking meditation], taking 
meals and relieving oneself are also acceptable activities. But one may not use 
them as occasions to dawdle or indulge oneself. Once the activity is completed 
(i.e., drowsiness is eliminated or the meal is over], it is not to be engaged in." 

22. Neither the MHCK, Kuan-hsin lun shu, nor any other early reference to one 
practice/constantly seated samádhi suggests a specific identity for this Buddha. 
Chan-jan's commentary to the passage, however, shows evidence of a growing 
interest in Amitabha among T'ien-t'ai circles (T 46.182b29—c4): “The direction 
one faces should be due west, for, whenever impediments arise, it is expediently 
helpful to recollect the Buddha according to the direction [in which that particu- 
lar] Buddha (nien-fo) is located. The sütras do not specify facing in the westernly 
direction and [merely state) that when impediments arise one should concentrat- 
edly invoke one Buddha. But in the various teachings, it is Amitabha who is ex- 
tolled more than any other [Buddha]. Thus we make the western direction the 
standard one." For a classic discussion of possible Pure Land tendencies in Chih- 
i's works and their perceived tension with more “interiorized” samadhi practices, 
see Ando, “Tendai Chigi no jódokyó," in his Tendai shisó-shi. 
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(11b9] Speech. When to speak and when to be silent? If exhaustion 
becomes extreme due to sitting, one is troubled by illness or overcome by 
sleepiness, and internal or external obstacles?! impinge upon right mind- 
fulness to the point where one is unable to expel them, then one should 
recite intently the name of a Buddha and, with a keen sense of shame, 
repent and entrust one's life to him.” The merit obtained from such a 
practice is fully equal to that gained by reciting the names of all the Bud- 
dhas of the ten directions. 

[11b13] How does this work? When people become choked up with joy 
or grief? should they raise their voices in song or wailing, their sadness 
and delight will find release. It is the same with the practitioner. When 
the vital breath (ch’) strikes seven places in the body, the physical act [of 
speech] takes shape; and when the echo of the voice emerges from the 
lips, the vocal act is completed.?' The two together can assist the mind, 
forming a causal nexus (chi) that stimulates (kan) the Buddhas [and 
causes them] to descend (hstang) [to the practitioner's aid].?? It is analo- 


23. Chan-jan (T 46.182c20) says: "One remains silent in order to be in proper 
keeping with the practice; one speaks in order to remove impediments." 

24. Chan-jan (T 46.182c24—26) says: "The afflictions—such as false views, 
overweening pride, etc.—are known as internal obstacles. The māras and evil 
acquaintances are the external obstacles." 

25. From the Wen-shu wen ching, T 14.507a. Chan-jan (T 46.182c25-26) says: 
"Having no alternative but concentratedly to invoke the Buddha, this is known as 
confession. To put one's entire being into it without reluctance is to ‘entrust one's 
life to him. " 

26. Chan-jan (T 46.183a1-2) says: " 'Choked up’ means that the mental inten- 
tion does not express itself. Heavy grief and great joy remain in the mind and do 
not come forth (and disperse]. Thus one uses the wailing and song of body and 
speech to assist it." 

27. This morphology of the act of speech is drawn from the TCTL, T 25.103a. 
Here it is said that uddna, one of the five vital airs of the human body, rebounds 
(echoes) from the navel and impinges on seven bodily parts (the top of the head, 
the gums, teeth, lips, tongue, throat, and chest) before issuing from the mouth as 
speech. The TCTL, unlike Chih-i, makes no special distinction between the bodily 
and vocal act. For the TCTL, the emphasis is on the idea that the sound of speech 
is brought into existence through a variety of causes, but there is no real speaker; 
the voice is a simile for the unreality of dharmas. 

28. Chan-jan (T 46.183a12-16) says: "Although the [Fa-hua] hsüan-wen makes 
the case that the activity of mind alone comprises the causal nexus (chi) (for stim- 
ulus and response], this is not the sense that ‘mind’ carries in the passage here. In 
this case one is urged to cultivate the auxiliary support [of body and speech] be- 
cause one cannot accomplish (the task] on the basis of mind or mental-intent 
alone. The scripture itself incorporates all three vehicles, but the present refer- 
ence to 'mind' carries the exclusive sense of the perfect teaching and does not 
extend to the shared or separate [teachings). Even though, in order to remove 
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gous to a person who tries to pick up a heavy load, but whose strength is 
insufficient to move it. Should he enlist the help of a bystander, the object 
can be lifted with ease. For religious practitioners it is much the same. If 
their minds are weak and incapable of expelling obstacles (on their own], 
by reciting the name of a Buddha and beseeching the latter's protection 
and support they can prevent unfavorable conditions from ruining them. 

(11b18] If you are not completely clear about this practice (fa-men), you 
should approach someone who understands prajñā and practice as in- 
structed by them. You will thereby be able to enter the one practice sa- 
mádhi, see all the Buddhas face to face, and mount to the stage of true 
bodhisattvahood. 

Compared to perfect quietude, even reciting sütras or incantations is 
noisy; how much noisier yet is worldly talk!?? 

(11b21] Mind. To practice calming-and-contemplation of the mind,” 


impediments, one is now instructed to recollect [the body of ] the Buddha of man- 
ifest response, later in the section on calming and contemplation of the mind one 
is instructed to recollect the dharma-body. Thus it is exclusively [based on the] 
perfect [teaching]." 

29. Chan-jan (T 46.183a21—25) says: "The activity [of reciting sütras] is ex- 
cluded from this practice of constant sitting, but one should not think that these 
stipulations apply equally for the other three forms of samadhi. Therefore, al- 
though in constant sitting 'recitation of sütras is avoided; much less, worldly talk,' 
the prohibition against reciting sütras applies only in this instance. Prohibition 
against vulgar talk, however, applies for all four [forms of samadhi]. As such, in 
all four samadhis one must sever all connection with persons from outside. Nei- 
ther walking nor sitting samadhi also has certain stipulations based on the sütras. 
Even though it extends [practice unrestrictedly to] all sense perceptions and 
forms of physical activity, vulgar talk and deeds are not advocated." 

30. Chan-jan (T 46.183a25—b5) says of this section on “calming and contempla- 
tion of the mind" as well as its counterpart in the samadhis that follow: “In each 
(of the sections on the four samadhis] from here through neither walking nor 
sitting, the statements regarding contemplation are organized crudely around 
material from the original sütras. Although (their form) may resemble the ten 
modes of discernment [i.e., the formal system of meditation set forth at length in 
greater chapter 7 of MHCK], the passages in all cases are highly abbreviated. One 
cannot rely [on these descriptions] to distinguish the practice of contemplation in 
all its aspects. The same holds true for all (of the five sections of the Synopsis], 
from the first [lesser] chapter on the arousal of the thought of enlightenment, 
through the three [concluding] chapters that follow [this section on the four 
samadhis]. It is for this reason, in fact, that the five [lesser] chapters are called the 
‘Synopsis.’ 

"The text here resorts to very general examples from the two [Manjuéri] sutras. 
The passages themselves are disjointed and their import abstruse. They must not 
be analyzed speciously. If you want to elucidate them fully, you must master the 
chapters on the ten modes of discernment that follow. Only then will you be free 
of error. However, if you resort to the latter [part of the] text, [the discussion of 
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just sit in proper posture and maintain right mindfulness (cheng nien). 
Dispel evil thoughts and discard confused fantasies. Allow no other men- 
tal reflections to intrude and refrain from grasping after distinguishing 
features.?! Fix your mind on the dharmadhatu as the object [of medita- 
tion] and that alone.*? Unify your mindfulness (nien) completely with the 
dharmadhatu. "Fixing the mind on the dharmadhatu as the object" is 
calming, and “unifying mindfulness with the dharmadhatu” is contem- 
plation.?* 

(11b23) Have faith that every one among the myriad dharmas is itself 
the Buddha dharma.” There is no prior and no after, no temporal or 
spatial boundary whatsoever between them. (What is more] there is no 
knower and no expounder [of the dharma]. If there is neither knower 
nor expounder, then (truth and its realization] neither exist nor do not 
exist. If there is no knower, then neither is there a nonknower. Departing 
from these two extremes, one dwells where there is nothing in which to 


the ten modes] lacks details concerning the four activities or practices (of the four 
forms of samadhi). In this respect, the section of the text (on the ten modes of 
discernment] itself may be considered abbreviated. Then again, because the text 
here is not complete with respect to the ten modes of discernment, it also is ab- 
breviated. Thus the five lesser chapters [of the Synopsis) are called ‘abbreviated’ 
because, from the perspective of meditative discernment, they are abridged and 
one-sided. But they are not so with respect to phenomenal activities (shih)." 

31. Chan-jan (T 46.183b10—12) identifies the first half of the sentence with 
“calming” and the latter half with “contemplation.” 

32. From the central passage on one practice samádhi in Wen-shu shuo ching, T 
8.731a-b. The four characters of this line and the four of the one that follows 
also appear in the core statement on the "perfect and sudden calming and con- 
templation" in the preface of MHCK (see T 46.1c24). There is a persistent ten- 
dency among Japanese scholars to render the four characters of chi yüan fa-chieh 
as “fix (or identify) (chi) all mental objects/conditions (yan) in (or with) the dhar- 
madhatu (fa-chieh)" (see Muranaka, p. 112 and Óno, "Shishu-zammai no tenkyo 
to sono kósatsu—jó: józa-zammai to jogyd-zammai,” p. 286). In the Wen-shu shuo 
ching, as well as throughout Chih-i's writings, chi-yüan functions regularly as a ver- 
bal binome (transitive) with the technical meaning "to fix the mind on a specified 
x [as the object of meditation]"—see Chih-i, Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.467a6—8) and 
Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.492a6—10.) The conventional Japanese reading is not sup- 
ported by the original text or by Chan-jan's commentary (T 46.183b6 and 151c). 

33. Chan-jan (T 46.183b14—15) comments on the passage: "This explains qui- 
escence and illumination, calming and contemplation on the part of the one who 
discerns. Even though one ‘fixes one's mind (on the object]' or ‘practices mindful- 
ness, one never departs from the dharmadhatu. Whether one cultivates calming 
or practices contemplation, quiescence and illumination are perfectly simulta- 
neous.” 

34. From the Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.73 1c. 
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dwell.” One settles in the perfectly quiescent dharmadhatu, wherein all 
the Buddhas dwell. 

[11b27] Do not be alarmed upon hearing this profound dharma! For 
this dharmadhátu is also known as “bodhi,” “the realm of the inconceiv- 
able,” “prajfia,” or "the nonarising and nonperishing." Thus, there is no 
duality, no separation between the myriad dharmas and the dharma- 
dhatu. When you hear that there is no duality or separation, you must 
harbor no doubts about this in your mind. One who is able to contem- 
plate in such fashion contemplates the ten epithets of the Tathàgata.*e 

(11c2] When contemplating the Tathágata?? one does not think of the 
Tathagata as the Tathagata. There is here no Tathagata that is a Tatha- 


35. Ibid., T 8.728b. Chan-jan (T 46.183b15-22) says: “ ‘Having faith that all 
dharmas, etc., exhorts one to have faith. One must have faith that ‘there is no 
prior or after, because the dharmadhatu is not encompassed by the three times. 
Things or entities represent 'spatial delimitation'; being first, etc., represents 'tem- 
poral delimitation.’ Because the substance of the dharmadhatu is all pervading, 
there is ‘no temporal or spatial boundary.’ Inner realization is ‘knowing’; training 
others is ‘expounding.’ Knower and expounder are not separate from the dhar- 
madhatu; thus it says, ‘no knower, no expounder.’ Being beyond dualistic ex- 
tremes, the dharmadhatu is neither existent nor nonexistent. Because it is not 
worldly (i.e., supramundane), there is ‘no knower.' But because it is also not 
empty, neither is there a ‘nonknower.’ In keeping with its sublimity we say that 
(the dharmadhatu) ‘departs from all extremes.’ But because the middle and the 
{dualistic} extremes are themselves identical, ‘one dwells where there is nothing 
in which to dwell.’ All the Buddhas take the dharmadhatu as the place in which 
they settle (an). We shall dwell in the dharmadhatu as the Buddhas dwell in it. 
Thus it says, ‘the place where one settles.’ " 

36. The ten epithets are listed in the Wen-shu wen ching, T 14.506c18-19: (1) 
Tathagata or “thus-come-one,” (2) arhat, (3) the one who has awakened to full 
perfect enlightenment, (4) fully practiced in (and endowed with) the illumina- 
tions, (5) well-gone, (6) knower of the world, (7) the supreme one, (8) teacher of 
men and gods, (9) the Buddha, and (10) the World-Honored One. Sometimes the 
tenth is divided into two separate items; in other instances the epithet jina, “the 
victorious,” is added. 

Chan-jan (T 46.183b28—c12) says: "Simply by contemplating the dharmadhatu, 
the ten epithets of the Tathagata that describe the body of manifest response are 
found to be equivalent to the dharmadhatu itself. One thereby comes to know the 
ten epithets of the Tathagata as they pertain to the dharma body as well. How so? 
(The Buddha} is called ‘Tathagata’ because he comes into tally with the true ob- 
ject-realm through his resorting to the wisdom of nonduality. . .. The ten epithets 
of the body of manifest response and the dharma body are a single substance, 
devoid of duality.” 

37. ‘Tathagata’ or 'thus-come-one' is the first of the ten epithets. Chan-jan (T 
46.183c19) says: “The previously mentioned dharma body described in the first 
passage functions as the object here.” 
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gata, nor is there any Tathágata's wisdom by which [the condition of ] 
Tathagata could be known. For Tathagatahood and the wisdom by which 
Tathagatahood is known both lack all mark of duality.’ They lack all 
marks of motion and all marks of production. They are neither situated 
in any direction nor apart from all direction. They are not subject to the 
three times nor removed from the three times. They are not character- 
ized by dualistic extremes, nor yet do they stand apart from dualistic ex- 
tremes. They are distinguished neither by defilement nor by purity. This 
contemplation of the Tathagata is extraordinarily rarefied.” Like space, 
it is without defect. [Contemplating in this manner,] right mindfulness is 
increased. 


38. The entire passage here is based on Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.728a. Chan-jan 
comments (T 46.183c17-21): "(The passage] from ‘contemplate the Tathagata’ on 
explains that the object [of wisdom] and the wisdom (that discerns it] are not two 
separate things. The previously mentioned dharma body set forth in the opening 
passage functions as the object here. How are we to know that the object [of wis- 
dom] itself derives from the wisdom that does the discerning? Because at the be- 
ginning it is established that ‘one is not to think of the Tathagata (as the 
Tathágata].' ‘Not to think’ is itself the wisdom that knows [things as] inapprehen- 
sible. The line ‘there is no (Tathágata]' illustrates that the object of contemplation 
is featureless. The line ‘nor is there any wisdom by which Tathagatahood is 
known’ establishes that wisdom is featureless. The line from ‘the Tathagata and 
wisdom’ demonstrates that wisdom and its object are not two." Kogi (1.415) says: 
“For if the object-realm is eradicated, the subject-realm must likewise vanish. . . . 
Their identity results from their inexistence." 

39. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.726b. Chan-jan (T 46.183c22-184a1) comments: 
"That wisdom and its object are a mysterious unity is the meaning of the phrase 
‘lack the mark of duality.’ That wisdom and its object completely pervade one 
another in substance is the meaning of ‘no mark of movement.’ That wisdom and 
its object are originally present as such is what is meant by ‘no mark of produc- 
tion.’ That they pervade one another universally without any sign of pervasion is 
what is meant by ‘not situated in any direction.’ Because, although markless, they 
actually do pervade universally, they are described as ‘nor apart from directions.’ 
Because they are not mundane or conventional, they are ‘not of the three times.’ 
But because they also do not lie outside the conventional world, they are de- 
scribed as ‘nor apart from the three times.’ The middle [truth] wherein (the two 
extremes are] simultaneously eradicated is indicated by ‘not marked by duality.’ 
The middle [truth] wherein [the two extremes are] simultaneously illumined is 
indicated in the line "nor yet apart from dualism.’ ‘Not defiled’ means that they 
are not admixed with delusion. ‘Not pure’ means that they are not admixed with 
wisdom. The line [beginning with] 'this contemplation' concludes with the prais- 
ing of this contemplative wisdom. 'Extraordinarily rarefied' means that it is utterly 
self-sustaining and unique. It is ‘like empty space’ because it is universally pervad- 
ing yet also extinct. It is ‘without blemish’ because it does not rely upon sequential 
stages. Because it advances the tally (of wisdom and object], it ‘augments right 
mindfulness.’ " 
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[11c8] [One should think of] the vision of the Buddha's major and 
minor marks to be like viewing one's own reflection shining from the 
mirrorlike surface of water. At first one sees a single Buddha, then (in- 
numerable] Buddhas throughout the ten directions. It is not that one 
uses superhuman powers to travel elsewhere to see the Buddha. But, 
remaining right where one is, one sees the Buddhas, hears them ex- 
pound the dharma, and comprehends the meaning of thusness (tath- 
atàá).*o 

[11c11] View the Tathagata [in his form aspect] so as to benefit other 
animate beings, but do not seize upon any mark of a Tathagata.*! Trans- 
form all animate beings with the teaching and turn them toward nirvana, 
but do not seize upon any explicit feature of nirvana. Display [the two] 
great adornments? so as to benefit all living beings, but do not perceive 
any sign of these adornments.** For [reality] is devoid of both form and 
feature; it cannot be seen, heard, or known as an object.** As for a Bud- 
dha, he does not attain or realize anything whatsoever.** This, indeed, is 


40. The entire passage is based on the Wen-shu wen ching, T 14.506c—-507a. 
Chan-jan (T 46.184a2-5) says: "When the contemplation is successfully com- 
pleted one will see the Buddha [in a vision]. Through this contemplation one sees 
the Buddha of the body of [manifest] form. Even though it was not the original 
expectation or design of the practice, the power of contemplation brings it about 
as such. For this reason the vision that one perceives is likened to a reflection in a 
mirror. Without employing superhuman powers of penetration, one sees 
throughout the ten directions. Dwelling in the abode of the dharmadhatu one is 
able to see all the Buddhas." 

41. Chan-jan (T 46.184a6—7) says: “Through the power of great compassion 
one sees the marks, while through the power of great wisdom one avoids seizing 
upon them. Nirvàna and the two adornments are to be treated in the same 
way." 

42. The two adornments that the bodhisattva perfects in order to be estab- 
lished in Buddhahood—the adornment or accumulation of merits (punya-sam- 
bhàra) and the adornment or accumulation of wisdom (jrdna-sambhara). 

43. From the Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.726b. 

44. Chan-jan (T 46.184a11—13) says: "Form is the substance (t'i), features are 
the external presentation (wat-piao) of the dharma. Though one sees the Tatha- 
gata and hears his preaching, one knows that the real meaning of the dharma is 
devoid of seeing and hearing, etc." 

45. Following Chan-jan's reading (T 46.184a12-16): “The Buddha himself 
knows no realization or attainment of the dharma. How could the practitioner 
possibly speak of any such attainment? The lines that follow explain the example 
introduced above: what the Buddha realizes is just the one single dharmadhatu. 
The dharmadhatu knows no realization nor any attainment. For realization in- 
volves taking hold of a fruit or result; acquisition involves clinging to or abiding 
in a dharma, and both are done away with here. This is why the text says, 'noth- 
ing.” 
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extraordinarily rarefied and sublime. Why? Because the Buddha himself 
is identical to the dharmadhatu.** To suppose that the dharmadhatu 
realizes the dharmadhàtu would indeed be meaningless prattle. There 
is no realization and no attainment. 

(11c16] Contemplate the mark of sentient existence as if it were the 
mark of Buddhahood, and the domain of animate beings as identical in 
scope to the domain of the Buddhas. The domain of the Buddhas is in- 
conceivable in its scope, and the domain of animate existence is likewise 
inconceivable.*' Dwelling in the domain of animate existence is the same 
as dwelling in open space. By dint of [this] dharma of nondwelling and 
dharma of marklessness, one dwells in the very midst of prajià.*? If one 
does not find any dharma of worldliness, how can it be renounced? If 
one does not find any dharma of saintliness, how can it be acquired?*? 
The same goes for samsàra and nirvana, defilement and purity.°° Neither 
renouncing nor appropriating anything, one simply dwells in the limit of 
reality (bhütakoti). In this manner one contemplates animate beings as the 
true dharmadhatu of the Buddhas. 

[11c22] When contemplating the various afflictions, such as craving, 
anger, and stupidity, always think, “These are impulses (samskdra) of per- 
fect quiescence—impulses devoid of activity. They are not dharmas of 
birth and death; yet neither are they dharmas of nirvána."5! Cultivate the 


46. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.728b. 

47. Chan-jan (T 46.184a19—21) says: "There is no separation or distinction be- 
tween the domain of animate beings and (that of ] Buddhas; nor is there any dif- 
ference in their scope. Because they are perfectly equal in terms of principle (li), 
they are also perfectly equal in number and type. One must not cause them to 
impede one another by seizing upon phenomenal distinctions." 

48. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.726c. Chan-jan (T 46.184a25-28) says: "In the ex- 
planation of the mutual 'sameness' of Buddhas and animate beings, the point is 
that one should contemplate animate beings to be 'the same as or like' the Bud- 
dha. Because the basic substance (ti) of this ‘sameness’ is without distinguishing 
marks, it is likened to open space. Although likened to open space, wisdom— 
which is itself like empty space—discerns the object-realm that is like empty space. 
Therefore it says that ‘one dwells in prajfia by virtue of the dharma of nondwell- 
ing.” 

49. Chan-jan (T 46.184a28~-29) says: "Since animate beings are identical to 
Buddhas, there is no worldliness to reject. Since Buddhas are identical to animate 
beings, there is no saintliness to acquire.” 

50. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.727a. According to Chan-jan, this describes the 
"unconstructed four noble truths" (T 46.184a29-b2): "In the unconstructed four 
noble truths, there is nothing acquired, nothing renounced. 'Neither acquiring 
nor renouncing' comes with abiding in the reality limit." 

51. Chan-jan (T 46.184b4—8) seeks, with difficulty, to align the clause in quo- 
tation marks with the three truths: "Impulses of perfect quiescence are impulses 
(as understood from the perspective of ] the truth of the real. Impulses devoid of 
activity are impulses of the provisional truth. ‘Not (dharmas of] birth and death, 
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path to Buddhahood without either abandoning false views or abandon- 
ing inaction (wu-wei).°? Neither practice the way nor do not practice the 
way.5* This is what is known as properly dwelling in the dharmadhatu of 
the afflictions. 

[11c25] When contemplating the gravity of different deeds (karma), 
there is no deed as serious as the five depravities.^* And yet, the five de- 
pravities are themselves identical to bodhi. Bodhi and the five depravities 
are without any mark of duality.55 There is no perceiver, no knower, no 
maker of discriminations.59 The mark of sinfulness of the depravities and 
the mark of ultimate reality are both inconceivable, indestructible, and 
utterly devoid of own-being. All karmic causation takes place within the 
limit of reality. It does not come, does not go, and constitutes neither 
cause nor effect." This is what is meant by contemplating karma as itself 
the seal of the dharmadhatu. 

(12a1] The seal of the dharmadhatu cannot be destroyed even by the 
four máras;*? the maras cannot affect it. Why not? Because the madras 


etc.’ refers to impulses of the middle way.” Kógi (1.423) endeavors to make “mo- 
tionless impulses” fit provisionality better by saying that these “impulses” conform 
infallibly to things—for since “things” fall in the category of the “provisional,” this 
can be fitted to the truth of provisionality. 

52. Chan-jan (T 184b5—7) says: “Not abandoning false views represents provi- 
sionality; not abandoning inaction represents emptiness; cultivating the path to 
Buddhahood under these circumstances represents the middle." 

53. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.7302. 

54. The five cardinal sins in Buddhism, also known as the parca ánantaryáni 
karmáni or five deeds resulting in rebirth in the hells of uninterrupted torment. 
The five include matricide, killing an arhat, patricide, destroying the harmony of 
the sangha, and shedding the blood of a Buddha. 

55. Chan-jan (T 46.184b23—24) says: “They are nondual because the depravi- 
ties and bodhi do not depart from the essential nature of mind." 

56. The Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.728c. "The word 'perceiver' is used because 
one identifies or recognizes the nature of mind. Since there is no 'perceiver or 
perceiving’ [of this truth], we say ‘no perceiver.’ It is called ‘perceive’ in the sense 
that it stands in contrast to [an opposing] object. ‘Knowing’ designates inner un- 
derstanding. Knowing and perceiving are identical in their essential substance 
and do not differ in meaning. ‘No maker of discriminations’ means the absence 
of a subject who differentiates inner and outer [realizations]. Then again, recog- 
nizing the nature of the five depravities is ‘perceiving’; illumining bodhi is ‘know- 
ing’; and knowing these two dharmas [ia turn] is ‘discriminating.’ " 

57. Ibid., T 8.728b. 

58. They include: (1) MaheSvara Mara, or the divine Mara who is lord of the 
realm of desire, (2) the máras of the defilements, (3) the máras of the five psycho- 
physical aggregates or skandhas, and (4) the màra of death (see TCTL, T 25.99b). 
Together the four máras describe all those factors that seek the destruction of 
good in the world. 

59. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.732c. 
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themselves are the seal of the dharmadhatu. How could the seal of the 
dharmadhatu destroy the seal of the dharmadhatu? If you extend this 
idea to all dharmas, then you will understand (their true nature]. Every- 
thing said here is based on the text of the [Mafjusri] sütras.9? 


EXHORTATION TO PRACTICE 


(1224) In the exhortation to practice we extol the true merits to be de- 
rived from the practice in order to encourage practitioners. The dharma 
of the dharmadhatu is itself the true dharma of the Buddha, and it is the 
seal of the bodhisattva. If you can hear this dharma without being 
alarmed or taking fright, then you are one who, for aeons, has planted 
roots of merit throughout a hundred thousand million million Buddha- 
fields.®' It is analogous to a rich man who, having lost a precious jewel, 
later recovers it, and his heart becomes filled with joy. In the same way, 
before the four assemblies? have heard this dharma, they are in a state 
of suffering and affliction. But once they hear it and come to develop 
faith and understanding in it, they become joyful.9 Know therefore that 
such people have seen the Buddha. In the past they have already heard 
this dharma from Maijusri.** 

[12a9] Sariputra says [in the Sūtra of Manjusri’s Discourse], "One who 
understands thoroughly the meaning of this teaching we call a bodhi- 
sattva-mahásattva." Maitreya replies, "Such a person comes near the seat 
of the Buddha, for the Buddhas are ones who have awakened to this 
dharma."55 Hence Maijusri says, "To hear this dharma without being 


60. Chan-jan uses this reference to the "seal of the dharmadhatu” as an occa- 
sion to make several interesting observations about the place of the Wen-shu shuo 
ching in the emergence of Chinese Ch'an, in particular the transition from East 
Mountain Ch’an to the development of southern (Yangtze valley) and northern 
(imperial capital and Yellow River basin) lines. He (T 46.184c11—13) comments: 
"Because it is the ‘seal of the dharmadhatu,’ the dhyàna/ch'an master [Tao-]hsin 
originally used this sūtra for his ‘essentials of mind’ (hsin-yao). People of later gen- 
erations followed his precedent but came to differ in their personal interpreta- 
tions. This brought about the discrepancies between the lines (tsung) of Ch'an 
beyond the Yangtze and in the vicinity of the capital and the Ho." 

61. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.727b. 

62. Monks, nuns, Buddhist laymen, and laywomen. 

63. This passage possibly resonates with the first of the five grades of disciple- 
hood in the path of the perfect teaching, which is known as the "grade of joy [in 
the dharma]." 

64. Mixed paraphrase and quote from Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.730a-b. 

65. Chan-jan (T 46.184c21—24) comments: “ ‘Seat’ describes that on which [the 
Buddha] relies. He relies on the principle of reality. The text says 'comes near the 
seat, because one who hears this dharma approaches the principle of reality. The 
Buddha is the one who awakens; the dharma is that to which he awakens. To 
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alarmed is to see the Buddha.”® And the Buddha says, "Such a person 
dwells in the stage of no back-sliding (avaivartya), fulfills the six perfec- 
tions, and becomes endowed with all the dharma of the Buddhas."*? 
[12213] Those who wish to acquire the dharma of the Buddhas in its 
entirety, their marks, excellent qualities, and noble demeanor, the Bud- 
dha voice that expounds the dharma,® as well as the ten powers*?? and 
the fearlessnesses,?? should engage in this one practice samadhi. By prac- 
ticing diligently without remiss, one will be able to enter it.”! It is like 
caring for a jewel: the more it is polished, the more it shines.?? By this 
practice one acquires unthinkable merit. If a bodhisattva is able to learn 
it, he or she will quickly win enlightenment. If monks and nuns hear this 
practice expounded without becoming alarmed, they will truly be follow- 
ing the example of the Buddha in their abandonment of the household 


come near what the Buddha has awakened to is to ‘come near the seat of the 
Buddha’ ” 

66. Chan-jan (T 46.184c26—27) says: “To hear this dharma and not become 
alarmed is to perceive the dharma body of the Buddha." 

67. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.727c-728a and 730c. Chan-jan (T 46.184c27—-29) 
says: "If one attains the first [of the ten] abodes and sees the dharma body of the 
Buddha, then this marks nonretrogression of mindfulness. If one realizes purifi- 
cation of the six sense faculties and achieves a proximate vision (of the dharma 
body) of the Buddha, it marks nonretrogression with respect to stage and prac- 
tice. When these three types of nonretrogression [have been achieved], all of the 
perfections are fulfilled. Then they are known as 'páramità.' " 

68. The Buddha’s lion-roar (simha-nàáda). 

69. Two different versions of the "ten powers" (daía-bala) may be found in 
Buddhist works—an older list common to both the Agamas and various Mahayana 
scriptures and a later formulation peculiar to certain Mahayana works. As evi- 
denced in other writings of Chih-i where such listings appear (see Fa-chieh tz'u-ti 
ch'u-men, T 46.665a; Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, T 46.481b), Chih-i generally resorts to the 
TCTL for his Mahayana technicalia. Thus Fa-chieh tz'u-ti ch'u-men (T 46.694a-c), 
drawing on TCTL (T 25.235c-236a), gives the more ancient formulation of the 
ten powers: knowledge of (1) whether a location is suited to the path or not, (2) 
deeds and their respective retributions, (3) meditative states and techniques, (4) 
differences in the strength of beings' faculties, (5) the range of beings, hopes, or 
desires, (6) dharmas and their natures, (7) the different destinies or abodes of 
existence, (8) one's own past existences, (9) karmic destinies of other beings, and 
(10) exhaustion of outflows. 

70. The four fearlessnesses (vaisáradya) of a Buddha. According to Chih-i's Fa- 
chieh-tz'u-ti ch'u-men (T 46.694c) and TCTL (T 25.235c-236a) they include: the 
fearlessness (1) that comes with omniscient wisdom, (2) that comes with knowl- 
edge of exhaustion of outflows, (3) in pointing out obstructions to the dharma 
and the path, and (4) in preaching the path that leads to the extinction of suffer- 
ing. 

71. Wen-shu shuo ching, T 8.730c and 731b. 

72. Ibid., T 8.731b. 
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life. If laymen and laywomen hear it without being dismayed, then this is 
truly taking refuge in the Buddha.? The encomium [of merits] offered 
here is drawn from the two [Manjuéri] sütras. 


Constantly Walking Samadhi 


(12a19] Second is the constantly walking samadhi.”4 We begin with the 
procedure for practice ( fang-fa) and, following it, give the exhortation to 
practice (ch'üan-hsiu). Under procedure for practice we distinguish what 
should and should not be done with the body, what to utter and when to 
be silent with the mouth, and the calming and contemplation of the 
mind. 

[12220] This teaching originates from the Pratyutpanna-samddhi Sütra, 
which, translated, means "(the Sūtra Wherein] the Buddhas Stand [Be- 
fore One]."5 There are three essential points in [this] "Buddha-Stand- 
ing" [practice]:?6 first is the awesome sustaining power (adhisthdna) of the 


73. Ibid., T 8.731c. 

74. Early catalogues credit Chih-i with a separate manual on the pratyutpanna 
samadhi titled Pan-chou cheng-hsiang hsing-fa (Procedure for Performing Pratyut- 
panna [Samadhi] and Signs for Verification of Successful Realization), no longer 
extant; see Tao-hsüan, Ta T'ang nei-tien lu, T 55.284b, and Sató, Tendai daishi no 
khenkyü, pp. 78-81. 

75. The common Sanskrit title of the sūtra is Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukha- 
vasthita-samádhi Sütra or "The Sütra of the Samadhi in Which All the Buddhas of 
the Present Age Stand Face to Face Before One." The Chinese version of the sütra 
used by Chih-i transliterates the title as Pan-chou san-mei ching. The name of the 
samadhi itself (pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita samādhi) is often rendered in 
Chinese works as [chien] chu-fo hsien-ch'ien san-met or “the samadhi wherein [one 
sees} all the Buddhas manifesting or appearing before one” (see, for example, 
Shih-chu p’i-p’o-sha lun, T 26.68c17—18). For an extensive discussion of the sama- 
dhi and its great significance to early Mahayana Buddhism, consult Lamotte, 
Traité, 5.2263-2272. 

The Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sutra is also known by the title Bhadrapála-bodhisattva 
Sitra, after the scripture's chief interlocutor. The four Chinese translations of the 
text (dating from the second through the sixth centuries) extant today represent 
various redactions that range in length from one to five fascicles. Chih-i relies on 
the three-fascicle Pan-chou san-mei ching (T no. 418), said to have been translated 
by Lokaksema in 179. For an excellent discussion of these different Chinese trans- 
lations and their attributions, as well as an English translation of the Tibetan ver- 
sion of the sütra, see Harrison, The Samádhi of Direct Encounter with the Buddhas of 
the Present. 

76. According to the Pan-chou san-mei ching, T 13.905c, these three factors are 
responsible for bringing about the phenomenon of the Buddha, or Buddhas, 
manifesting before the practitioner. Chan-jan (T 46.185228—29) says: "With the 
coming together of [the proper] causes and conditions there occurs the interactive 
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Buddha; second is the power of samadhi; and third is the power of the 
practitioner's own basic merits. By these it is possible, while absorbed in 
meditative concentration, to see all the present Buddhas of the ten direc- 
tions standing before one.” One will see the Buddhas of the ten direc- 
tions as vividly and in as much profusion as a person with keen sight sees 
stars on a clear night. This is why it is called the samadhi where the Bud- 
dhas stand (before one]. 

[12225] The *Dasabhümika-vibhàsa Sdstra says in the gathas, "The 
abodes of this samadhi may be distinguished into lesser, middling, and 
greater. Their respective features must be discussed.""* "Abodes" refers 
to the fact that, by arousing these powers,?? this samādhi can be produced 
in either the first, second, third, or fourth dhyàna. That is why the term 
“abodes” is used. [Samadhi produced in] the first dhyana is the lesser 
abode, the second is the middling, and that of the third and fourth 
(dhyànas] is the greater. Then again, "lesser" may refer to the fact that 
one abides in samadhi for a short time. Or it may be called “lesser” be- 
cause one sees a small number of realms or sees only a few Buddhas. The 
same applies for “middling” and "greater."5? 


resonance of stimulus and response (kan-ying tao-chiao). For this reason one must 
have the three powers." 

77. Pan-chou san-mei ching, T 13.905a. 

78. Shih-chu p'i-p'o-sha lun, T 26.88b13—14 (hereafter referred to by its recon- 
structed Sanskrit title, *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sástra). The text itself is attributed to 
Nagarjuna and was translated by Kumárajiva at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. It consists of root verses and prose commentary on the first two of the ten 
bodhisattva stages of the Dasabhümika Sütra. (Although circulated as an indepen- 
dent scripture, the latter is also incorporated as part of the Avatamsaka Sütra, a 
fact that ensured the great popularity of the Dasabhümika Sütra, its system of 
stages, and its Indian commentaries in China). 

Extensive citations and discussion of features from the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sù- 
tra appear in the twenty-fifth chapter of the *Dasabhiimika-vibhdsa Sastra, on Prac- 
tices that Assist Buddha Mindfulness Samadhi (T 26.86a-88c). This chapter, 
together with two preceding sections on Buddha Mindfulness (T 26.68c-71c) and 
the Forty Dharmas Unique to a Buddha (T 26.71c-83c), is consulted by Chih-i as 
a second locus for the practice of pratyutpanna samádhi. 

79. The powers discussed here are not the same as the three powers mentioned 
in the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sūtra above. They represent three degrees of 
meditative prowess associated, respectively, with (1) initial contemplation of the 
thirty-two marks and eighty excellences of the Buddha's body of form, (2) con- 
templation of his dharma-body in the form of the Buddha's forty unique spiritual 
powers and merits, and, finally, (3) contemplation of the Buddha as uncondi- 
tioned reality itself; see *Dasabhiimika-vibhdsa Sdstra, T 26.86a7-19. 

80. This paragraph is taken virtually verbatim from the prose commentary to 
the root verses of the *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sdstra cited in note 78; see ibid., 
T 26.88b16-20. 
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PROCEDURE FOR PRACTICE 


(12b1) Body. Regarding the body, constant walking is what is prescribed. 
When practicing this dharma, avoid unworthy acquaintances as well as 
foolish people, relatives, and people hailing from your native place.®! 
Dwell alone in a fixed place and harbor no expectations nor seek for any 
assistance from others.®? Always beg for the food that you eat but do not 
accept special invitations for repasts.8 Decorate resplendently a sanctu- 
ary for practice (tao-ch’ang), providing it with all necessary ritual imple- 
ments, incense, ritual food,** and sweet fruits (for offering]. Wash your 
body,** and whenever exiting the hall from the left and entering from 
the right, change clothes accordingly.** Concentrate solely upon circum- 
ambulating [the altar to Amitabha Buddha] for a fixed period of ninety 
days.?? One should have a knowledgeable and experienced teacher who 


81. From the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra, T 13.904b-c, much abbreviated. 
Chan-jan (T 46.185b22-23) explains: "Because relatives and persons hailing from 
one's native place entail many entangling responsibilities, one must keep them at 
a distance." 

82. Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra, T 19.909c. 

83. Ibid., T 13.909c and 916c. Chan-jan, citing various scriptures, offers a 
lengthy discourse on the advantages of begging for food over accepting invita- 
tions or taking regular meals with the sangha of monks. "Because the mind [un- 
der the latter circumstances] becomes scattered and confused and departs from 
the way,” he cautions, “one should beg for meals" (T 46.185c17—-18). Elsewhere 
in MHCK (T 46.42a-b), however, Chih-i distinguishes three means of sustenance 
suitable for meditative cultivation (each adapted to one of three environments): 
(1) gathering fruits, etc., if one is practicing alone deep in the mountains or for- 
ests, (2) begging for alms if one is practicing dhüta within walking distance of a 
village, and (3) regular support from donors and "external protectors" (wai-hu) if 
one is practicing in a cloistered room within the precincts of a monastery. As will 
become clear shortly, the support of "external protectors" is an implicit feature of 
Chih-i's pratyutpanna samadhi. 

84. Following Kuan-ting's reading in Kuan-hsin lun shu (T 46.601b15—16), 
where he distinguishes "ritually prepared delicacies, sweet fruits, incense, and 
flowers." The term Asiao, rendered here as “ritually prepared delicacies,” tradi- 
tionally refers to cooked meats and fish used for ritual offerings and banquets. 
Chan-jan (T 46.185c20—21) takes hsiang-hsiao as a binome meaning “fragrant rit- 
ual delicacies.” He equates the expression with hsiao-ts’at, which he describes as 
"ritually cooked vegetables . . . that do not involve coarse grains." Obviously meat 
was not offered. 

85. Specifically, washing of the hands and face, according to Chan-jan (T 
46.185c21—22). 

86. Kuan-ting notes in Kuan-hsin lun shu (T 46.601b16-17): "When exiting 
from the left and entering from the right, change clothes according to the usual 
procedure." 

87. Kuan-ting explains in Kuan-hsin lun shu (T 46.601b17): "One should only 
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is well versed in both the internal and external disciplinary codes and is 
able to remove impediments to the practice.? Look upon the teacher 
from whom you hear this samadhi as if he were the World-Honored One 
himself. Do not despise or be angered at him and do not critically dwell 
on his shortcomings and strengths.?? You should be willing to rend your 
very skin and flesh in offering to your teacher—how much the more [sac- 
rifice] any other object. Serve the teacher as a servant would an eminent 
family, for if you should develop loathing of him, it will be all the more 
difficult to achieve this samadhi that you seek.9? You should have exter- 
nal protectors who [treat you] as a mother would care for her child and 
fellow practitioners [who tend to one another] as though they were to- 
gether traversing a precipitous path.?! Set your goals and vow as follows: 


circumambulate and not engage in the other three postures [of standing still, sit- 
ting, or reclining]." 

88. Chan-jan (T 46.185c23—25) says: "Codes for body and speech are external; 
codes for mind are internal. Both the Hinayána and Mahayana have [this latter 
aspect of ) mental disciplinary codes. They encompass violations of the [twenty- 
five] preliminary expedients [of meditative practice] as well as the latter three 
items of the ten wholesome and evil deeds. . . . Also, (the disciplinary codes of] 
the Hinayána can be considered ‘external, and those of the Maháyàna, ‘internal.’ 
If a person is only versed in the codes of behavior and is not acquainted with 
{signs of ] obstruction or impediment [in the practice], one is still not fit to occupy 
the position of teacher." For further reference to the distinction between internal 
and external codes, see Chih-i, Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, T 46.947b7. 

89. Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra, T 13.909c. 

90. Chan-jan quotes both the *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sàstra (T 26.115c-116a) 
and the TCTL (T 25.414b-c) at length on the interesting problem of the proper 
attitude a disciple should have toward a teacher of less than supreme merit. Both 
texts agree strongly that a teacher is to be respected whatever his or her faults, 
for the sake of extinguishing the disciple's arrogance if for no other reason. Chan- 
jan (T 46.186212—16), citing the latter source, says: "Don't seize upon good qual- 
ities and reject evils simply on the basis of worldly convention. If [a teacher] is 
able to elucidate prajiia, then venerate him to the full and don't think of his other 
faults. Don't throw out the gold because the sack in which it is kept happens to 
stink. If an evil man is walking a perilous road at night with candle in hand, you 
won't reject its light because the one who holds it happens to be bad. The bodhi- 
sattva is also like this. He goes for the light of wisdom and doesn't consider other 
flaws." 

91. "External protectors" (wai-hu) refer to laypersons or members of the mo- 
nastic sangha who attend to the needs of the retreatants. "Fellow practitioners” 
(C'ung-hsing) are fellow participants in the practice. For further discussion of these 
terms, see MHCK (T 46.43a-b) and Kuan-hsin lun shu (T 46.605c22—29). Here we 
have followed the sense that Kuan-ting gives in a parallel passage from the Kuan- 
hsin lun shu (T 46.601b20—22): "One must have external protectors who, day and 
night, regulate one's meals and are diligent and patient, like a mother caring for 
her children. Also one must have excellent fellow practitioners of serious 
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“Though my flesh and bone may waste away, I will train in this samadhi 
without rest until I have achieved it." 

[12b11] Arouse in yourselves such great faith that nothing can despoil 
it; pour forth such great effort that nothing can equal it; let the wisdom 
that you attain be so great that no one can challenge [or lead it astray]; 
and always attend your good teacher faithfully.’ Until the three months 
are over do not entertain worldly thoughts or desires for even as long as 
it takes to snap your fingers. Until the three months are over do not go 
off to lie down?? for even as long as it takes to snap your fingers. Until 
the three months are over walk up and down (ching-Asing) without paus- 
ing, except when sitting down to take meals or when [exiting] from the 
left and [entering] from the right [in order to relieve oneself, etc.].?* Ex- 
pound the scriptures to others without any expectation of clothing or 


demeanor and firm discipline, who act like persons traveling together on a peri- 
lous road." 

Chan-jan (T 46.186b2-3) says: “ ‘External protectors like mothers,’ etc., means 
that they should not starve you nor overfeed you but treat you in a way that is 
both loving, yet strict. [The idea that] ‘fellow practitioners should be like individ- 
uals together traversing a precipitous path’ means that if one is lost, all are 
destroyed. Fellow practitioners should [approach the practice in] this way.” 

92. The four items in this sentence are the first of four such sets of four listed 
in the third chapter of the Pan-chou san-mei ching, titled, “the four activities or 
items.” Together they are presented as essential conditions that hasten a bodhi- 
sattva's attainment of this samadhi (T 13.906a). They are also listed in the *Dasa- 
bhümika-vibhása Sdstra, T 26.86b-c. For translation from the Tibetan, see 
Harrison, The Samádhi of Direct Encounter with the Buddhas of the Present Age, pp. 
45-46. 

93. The three-fascicle Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra (T 13.9062) has the same ex- 
pression as the MHCK here—"lie down or leave.” However, the one-fascicle ver- 
sion (T 13.899c) as well as the *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sastra (T 26.86c) have "sleep" 
or "become drowsy." The Tibetan agrees closely with the latter two versions: "not 
give in to sloth and torpor" (stydna-middhi). We have followed Chan-jan (T 
46.186b11-12) here in rendering the line "go off to lie down." 

94. As noted previously, the binome ching-hsing, which renders the Sanskrit 
term "carkrama," technically refers to the meditative exercise of slowly pacing to 
and fro along a straight line. In China (notably in T'ien-t'ai and Pure Land works) 
it comes to be used interchangeably with such terms as hstian-jao and hsing-tao to 
designate the ritual action of pradaksinà or “clockwise circumambulation of an al- 
tar or holy site." Although the Sanskrit original here (according to the Tibetan) 
indicates carthrama, Chih-i and other medieval Chinese advocates of pratyutpanna 
samadhi clearly define the practice as ritual circumambulation or pradaksind 
around an altar to Amitabha (see MHCK, T 46.12b5; Kuan-hsin lun shu, T 
46.601b17). We have followed Chan-jan here (T 46.186b19—20), who, noting dis- 
crepancies between the *Dasabhtimika-vibhasa Sástra and the sütra, insists that the 
line from the sàstra that reads "except for relieving oneself, eating, sitting down 
and rising” belongs with the third in this set of four items. 
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food from them in return.” It says in the gathas of the *Da£abhümika- 
vibhàsa Sástra "(In order to bring about this samadhi,] become intimate 
with worthy spiritual friends. Persevere diligently without slacking off. 
Let your wisdom be extremely firm, and the power of your faith incapa- 
ble of being shaken or led astray.” 

[12b18] Speech. When to speak and when to keep silent with the 
mouth: while the body walks for ninety days without pausing, for ninety 
days the mouth ceaselessly chants (chang) the name of Amitabha Buddha 
without pausing, and for ninety days the mind recollects (nien) (the form 
and meritorious qualities of] Amitabha Buddha without pausing. One 
may chant and recollect simultaneously, or first recollect and then chant, 
or first chant and then recollect. But reciting and recollecting are, nev- 
ertheless, to be carried out continually without a moment's pause.” The 
merit that accrues from chanting [the name of ] Amitabha is equal to that 
of chanting [the names of all] the Buddhas in the ten directions. How- 
ever, Amitàbha alone is to be regarded as the focus of this practice. Every 
step, every utterance, and every thought should be centered solely upon 
the Buddha Amitabha. 

(12b24] Mind. With respect to mind we discuss calming and contem- 
plation. One should mentally recollect the Buddha Amitabha ten trillion 
Buddha lands to the west, in a jewelled pavilion, under a jewelled tree, 
on an island in a jewelled pond in a jewelled land, expounding sutras 
while sitting amid a congregation of bodhisattvas.” Recollect the Buddha 


95. This is the second set of four conditions listed in chapter 3 of the three- 
fascicle Pratyutpanna-samàdhi Sütra (T 13.906a17-20) and the *Dafabhümika-vi- 
bhàsa Sàstra (T 26.86c). Chih-i omits the third and fourth sets, perhaps for the 
reason that they appear to be far more peripheral to the actual ninety-day rite 
than the two sets listed here. 

96. T 26.86b17-25. We have followed Chan-jan (T 46.186b20—23) here, who 
treats the four as separate conditions. Muranaka (pp. 120-121), apparently fol- 
lowing the prose commentary of the *Dasabhümika-vibhása Sdastra (T 26.86b), takes 
the verses conditionally: “If you become intimate with a worthy spiritual friend 
and persevere unremittingly, your wisdom will become keen and your power of 
faith unshakeable.” Chan-jan (T 46.186b10—1 1) says of the good teacher: “ ‘Good’ 
in this case means skill in identification of the signs of impasse and progress in 
the (cultivation of ] samadhi.” 

97. Chan-jan (T 46.186b24—-26) explains: "[The passage] that begins with 
‘ninety days’ and runs through ‘mentally recollects Amitábha Buddha without 
pause’ instructs (the practitioner] in the application of the three activities [of body, 
speech, and mind]. ... Although it speaks of ‘prior to,’ ‘after, or performing 
them ‘simultaneously’ with the mind, from one instant to the next one must allow 
no lapse in [at least] one of these elements (of recitation and recollection]." 

98. Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sutra, T 13.905a. In the sütra the number of Buddha 
lands is one quintillion. No mention is made of the jewelled scenery. 
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(nien-fo) continually like this for three months.?? How should you think 
of him? Mentally recollect his thirty-two marks, one by one in reverse 
order, from the thousand-spoked wheel on the sole of each foot to the 
invisible mark at the top of his head.! Then you should review all the 
marks in the proper order, from the mark at the top of his head to the 
thousand-spoked wheels on his soles and think to yourself, "Let me come 
to have these marks as well." 

[12b29] Ponder in this way: "Do I apprehend the Buddha via the 
mind? Do I apprehend the Buddha via the body? No, the Buddha is not 
to be apprehended through the mind, nor is the Buddha apprehended 
through the body; nor is the form of the Buddha to be apprehended via 
the mind, nor is the mind of the Buddha to be apprehended via form."!e! 


99. T 13.905a-8. The sūtra here specifies a period of seven days for the prac- 
tice, but a fixed period of three months is also specified in the four sets of ancillary 
disciplines from chapter 3 of the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra. 

100. An aspect of the usnisa or fleshy lump on the Buddha's cranium. It is 
"invisible" to beings of the three realms of delusion but can be perceived by saints. 
Technically it is one of the eighty minor excellences. The reference to the invisible 
mark (as well as the vow that concludes this paragraph) is from the Pratyutpanna- 
samádhi Sütra, T 13.905b. The procedure for recollecting the Buddha's marks in 
proper (shun-yüan) and reverse (ni-yüan) sequence does not originate from the 
Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra but from the highly influential Kuan-fo san-mei hai ching 
(T 15.648c13-16) introduced by Buddhabhadra in the early fifth century. Like- 
wise, the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra does not offer a description of the thirty-two 
marks and eighty minor excellences; but a detailed account of these is provided 
in both the Kuan-fo san-mei hai ching (T 15.648c-668b) and the *Dafabhümika- 
vibhása Sastra (Shih-chu pi-p'o-sha lun), T 26.68c-70c. 

101. A rather free paraphrase of the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra, T 13.908b. 
The Tibetan text has the concept of the "achieving of sambodhi" or "the full awak- 
ening of Buddhahood” itself as the object of reflection here (see Harrison, The 
Samádhi of Direct Encounter with the Buddhas of the Present Age, pp. 68-69). But the 
Chinese text, by using the character for "Buddha" (fo) rather than for bodhi, 
creates a certain amount of ambiguity in the passage. It is not clear as to whether 
the verb-object “te-fo” is to be read as "the visual apprehending of the Buddha or 
qualities of Buddhahood in contemplation and samadhi” or the concept of 
"attaining or achieving Buddhahood (sambodhi) itself." We have followed Chan- 
jan, who reads the passage predominantly as a dialectic analysis of the eidetically 
conceived image of the Buddha and Buddhahood. 

Chan-jan (T 46.186c19-21) explains: “The first part of the passage briefly an- 
alyzes (t'ui) [the relationship between] one's own body and mind and the [qualities 
of ] the Buddha [as envisioned in) samadhi. Through whose auspices is this body 
and mind of Buddha apprehended? The first two lines represent the main anal- 
ysis. In the lines beginning with ‘the Buddha is not apprehended through, etc., 
having analyzed one realizes that [one's own] mind and the Buddha are both in- 
apprehensible. How can I perceive the body and mind of the Buddha through 
my own body and mind? This sets out the four alternatives of the tetralemma: 
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[12c3] Why? As concerns “mind,” the Buddha is without mind; as con- 
cerns "physical form" the Buddha is without form. Hence perfect en- 
lightenment (sambodhi) is not to be apprehended or achieved via "physical 
form" or "mind." The material form of the Buddha is already extinct, 
[and so it is for the other aggregates) up to consciousness, which is also 
extinguished.’ The foolish do not understand this extinction as it is ex- 
pounded by the Buddha, but the wise comprehend it well. Buddhahood 
is not to be apprehended via body or speech, nor is Buddhahood to be 
apprehended even via wisdom.'?? Why? Because no matter how deeply 
one seeks for wisdom, wisdom is inapprehensible, [ just as] when the self 
seeks to know self, it is ultimately unable to apprehend it. Nor is there 
anything to be seen. All dharmas are fundamentally lacking in content. 
One must destroy any notion of a fundament and eradicate the very idea 
of a foundation!!? 

[12c8] It is like dreaming that one has obtained the seven precious jew- 
els and all one's relatives are filled with joy: upon waking and remember- 
ing the dream, one will not be able to find where they have disappeared 
to, no matter how one tries. Recollect the Buddha (nien-fo) in this way.!95 
Again, it is like the story of the wanton woman named Sumana of Srà- 
vasti.!6 Hearing of her, a certain man [living in Rajagrha) rejoiced. At 
night he dreamt that he had intercourse with her, but upon awakening 


that 'Buddhahood is not achieved or apprehended through the mind' means that 
I do not apprehend this mind of Buddha through my mind; ‘not achieved or 
apprehended through the body' means that I do not apprehend the body of Bud- 
dha through my body. [The lines] ‘not apprehend the form of the Buddha 
through the mind; etc., reverse the arrangement. The word ‘my’ has simply been 
abridged here." 

Kógi (1.444) notes: “This visualization of the Buddha is elucidated on the basis 
of consciousness only. That is to say, the object is itself simply mind." 

102. That is, sensation, conception, and volitional responses. 

103. From the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra, T 13.908c. 

104. Paraphrased from the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra, T 13.908c. Chan-jan (T 
46.186c21—25) explains: "A Buddha's body (of material form] and mind are de- 
void of mark, utterly inapprehensible. My own body and mind are also like this. 
Body and speech represent corporal form. Wisdom represents mind. The very 
existence of material form and mind derives from the (false notion of ] self. Be- 
cause self ultimately does not exist, [the text] says, 'dharmas are originally inexis- 
tent.’ Yet, in order to eradicate [any notion of ] such a fundamental inexistence, 
{the text] says, ‘destroy the fundament. In order also to sever any notion of 
‘destroying’ it says, ‘eradicate the very idea of a foundation. " 

105. Here begins a series of six similes, all from the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra, 
T 13.905a-c. 

106. This story also occurs in the TCTL, T 25.110b. In both this source and 
the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra there are three wanton women and three sex- 
starved men dreaming of them from afar. 
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and recalling his dream to mind he realized, "She did not really come to 
me, nor did I really go to her. Yet I did enjoy her in just the way I 
dreamed of." This is the way in which you should recollect the Buddha. 
Again, it is like a parched and starving man walking through a great 
swamp. Falling asleep, he dreams of delicious food, but when he awakens 
he finds that his belly is still empty. Thinking to yourself that all dharmas 
are as dreams, you should practice recollection of the Buddha (nien-fo) in 
the same way, pondering this over and over again without pause. Apply- 
ing recollection in this manner you will be reborn in the land of the Bud- 
dha Amitàbha.!^? This is called “maintaining recollection [of the Buddha] 
in accordance with his distinguishing marks."? Again, it is as when a 


107. The western Pure Land of Sukhavati or "Highest Bliss." In the three-fas- 
cicle Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sūtra (T 13.905b) the Buddha Amitabha is made to say: 
“Recollect (nien) me continually if you wish to be reborn in my Pure Land.” How- 
ever, the single-fascicle version (T 13.899a29—b1) has: "Recollect or recite my 
name (nien-ming) continually." The single-fascicle text came to be favored by the 
Shansi Pure Land masters Tao-ch'o and Shan-tao, who began to emphasize the 
soteriological end of rebirth in the Pure Land through devoted recitation of the 
Buddha's name and the invocation of the power of Amitabha’s original vow (see 
Shan-tao, Kuan-nien fa-men, T 47.24a19-20). 

For such T'ien-t'ai masters as Chih-i and Chan-jan, it was the self-reliant act of 
mental concentration, the development of samadhi, and insight into the nature of 
mind itself that held primacy. With the steady growth of interest in Pure Land 
devotionalism among T'ien-t'ai circles of the late T'ang and Sung, however, there 
erupted a controversy over the status of the Buddha and his relation to the intrin- 
sic nature of mind, especially as it pertains to contemplation. Is the Buddha in- 
voked through contemplation and the mechanisms of salvation reducible simply 
to "mind" or "mind only," or does the Buddha maintain a distinctive “otherness,” 
such that mind is subordinated to the power and reality of the Buddha? For an 
introductory discussion of this issue see Ando, Tendai gakuron: shikan to jódo; and 
the same author's Tendai shisó-shi. 

108. Chan-jan (T 46.186c25—18722) explains the similes of the three dreams 
as follows: “As for this dreaming, the essential nature of mind is the perceptual 
ground or field (ching); the discerning or visualizing (kuan) is analogous to conjur- 
ing up the thought [of the object] (yian-hsiang); and the full development of this 
discernment is analogous to the dream. This conforms perfectly with the per- 
spective of the individual engaged in practice. Then again, the dharma-body is 
analogous to the perceptual ground or field; the body of retribution to the con- 
juring of the thought; and the body'of response or manifestation to the dream. 
This conforms to the perspective of the [functioning that characterizes] the 
sphere of Buddhahood. Furthermore, the Buddha [that is visualized] is analogous 
to the perceptual ground; the practitioner [who visualizes] corresponds to the 
conjuring of the thought; and the vision of the Buddha, to the dream. This con- 
forms to the perspective of stimulus and response. The [arrangement] works the 
same way for all three dreams. Therefore, whenever one generates meditative 
visualization, and that visualization emerges as an actual perception of features, 
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person holds another jewel over a piece of crystalline vaidürya, so that the 
image of the one appears in the other. Or, it is as when a monk performs 
the white bone contemplation, and various rays of light seem to emanate 
from them: there is neither anyone who brings the light to his eyes, nor 
is the light within the bones themselves. What he sees is nothing but the 
work of his own mind. Again, it is like an image in a mirror, which nei- 
ther enters the mirror from outside nor manifests [by itself ] internally. 
One sees the image only because the mirror is clean.!?? 

(12c19] If the material form (rüpa) of the practitioner is pure, then 
whatever he has!” is pure. If he wants to see the Buddha, he will see the 
Buddha. Having seen him, he will beseech the Buddha to expound the 
dharma. Having beseeched, he will be answered, hear sütras, and greatly 
rejoice.!!! 

(12c20] Think to yourself,!!? “Whence comes the Buddha [that I see 


in all cases it is endowed with these three aspects. Should one seek for the Buddha 
within this ultimate emptiness, (the Buddha] is unobtainable. Thus one should 
know that the first and third of the three dreams illustrate how [the image of the 
dream] is inapprehensible even though it is visible. The second dream illustrates 
how, although unobtainable, the dream is still seen." 

109. Chan-jan (T 46.187a16-20) says: "The three similes of the jewel, etc., are 
essentially the same as those of the dream. The second jewel represents the sub- 
jective mind that focuses on the object; the crystalline vaidürya represents the per- 
ceptual field (or ground of mind] itself; and the manifesting of the reflected 
image is analogous to the dreamlike vision. The contemplation of the bones and 
the image in the mirror likewise include these three aspects. From a slightly dif- 
ferent perspective, (we may consider] the so-called manifestation of the provi- 
sional on the basis of emptiness: The crystalline vaidürya is analogous to 
emptiness; and the manifesting of the reflected image is analogous to the (ap- 
pearance] of provisional reality. There originally being no bones is analogous to 
emptiness, while the manifestation of their radiant light is analogous to {manifes- 
tation of ] provisionality. The clear mirror is analogous to emptiness, the manifes- 
tation of the image to provisionality. The previous three [similes of the dream] 
also encompass the two perspectives of emptiness and provisionality, for on the 
basis of the mind of emptiness they bring forth the provisional.” 

110. The translation of this passage from the Tibetan by Harrison reads: “Be- 
cause the forms are good and clear the reflections appear” (The Samadhi of Direct 
Encounter with the Buddhas of the Present Age, p. 37). Chan-jan (T 46.187a22-23) 
says: "The practitioner here is referred to as ‘the material form (rüpa) of the prac- 
titioner.' Material form means the body. By ‘whatever he has’ we mean that what- 
ever mark or feature he mentally conjures up, it appears.” 

111. Also from the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra, T 13.905c. 

112. Although extremely influential, this whole paragraph is quite corrupt, 
greatly at variance in different recensions, and notoriously difficult to read. Al- 
ternate Chinese versions of it may be found in the following: the single-fascicle 
Pan-chou san-mei ching (T 13.899b-c), three-fascicle Pan-chou san-mei ching (T 
13.905c-9062), Pa-p'o p'u-sa ching (T 13.923al-6), Ta-fang-teng ta-chi ching hsien- 
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before me]? (From nowhere. He does not come here, and] neither do I 
go off elsewhere to see him. Whatever I think of, I see. It is my mind 
that creates the Buddha. It is my mind itself seeing the mind that sees 
the mind! of the Buddha. This mind or thought of the Buddha is my 
own mind seeing the Buddha. Mind does not itself know mind; mind 
does not itself see mind. When there are thoughts in the mind it is the 
deluded mind, while having no thoughts is nirvana. This dharma cannot 
ultimately be indicated in words,''* for [such efforts] are all products of 


hu fen (T 13.877b—), and TCTL (T 25.276b). The paragraph is absent from the 
Tibetan, but for Harrison's translation of the Chinese, see The Samádhi of Direct 
Encounter with the Buddhas of the Present Age, p. 43. The MHCK version of the 
passage agrees perfectly with that offered by Kuan-ting in the Kuan-Asin lun shu 
discussion of the constantly walking samadhi (T 46.601c24—27). 

In our translation we follow Chan-jan's gloss of the passage (also see Muranaka, 
pp. 124-125), which we include in full here. Chan-jan (T 46.187b10-21) com- 
ments: "Now we explain the passage at hand in its entirety: The first line can be 
understood from the context of the sütra. Next, the word 'Buddha' that appears 
in the various lines beginning with ‘that I recollect,’ etc., in every case encompasses 
two meanings. The first is the [eidetic] vision of the Buddha that is produced in 
samadhi through (the power of ] one's own mind. The second is the [actual] Bud- 
dha of the western direction [whose presence] is invoked through causal stimula- 
tion (yin-kan). Here both senses are included, and together they constitute a single 
object or referent. [However], in order to accord with principle (li) the passage is 
explained on the basis of the first perspective [i.e., the eidetic image of the Bud- 
dha produced in samadhi]. Once samadhi has been achieved, whatever one thinks 
of will thereupon appear. The fact that this visionary experience is itself the es- 
sential nature of mind is what is meant by [the phrase] ‘mind creates or produces 
the Buddha.’ Because this Buddha is produced by the mind, when one sees a 
vision of the Buddha it is called ‘[mind] seeing one's own mind.’ If one sees one's 
own mind, it is tantamount to ‘seeing the Buddha's mind, for that mind or 
thought of the Buddha is in fact one's own mind. (The line from] 'this mind or 
thought of the Buddha' to 'seeing the Buddha' explains that the Buddha per- 
ceived [in the vision] is not different from one's own mind. (The line from] ‘mind 
does not itself known mind’ to ‘see the mind’ explains that even though one sees 
the Buddha, when one seeks for the perceiver, the mind-sense, object, and act of 
cognition, they are all found to be unobtainable. The thrust [of the contempla- 
tion], then, is that one simply discerns one's own mind as well as the vision of the 
Buddha to be inseparable from the dharma-nature. As such, seeing the mind of 
the Buddha is the same as seeing one's own mind. One's own mind and the Bud- 
dha's mind are themselves none other than the middle way. It is not necessary to 
go on to establish further predications, such as the mutual eradication of the pair, 
etc." 

113. The Chinese term used here, Asin, can also be understood to mean 
"thought," in the sense that the Buddha that is seen is the "thought of the Bud- 
dha" created by the meditator's mind. 

114. The different Chinese recensions of the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sūtra are at 
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thought. [Thus] even when there are thoughts present, they are to be 
understood as empty and inexistent. 

[12c25] It says in the gáthàs, "Mind does not know mind: what has 
mind cannot see mind. When thoughts arise in the mind, this is delusion; 
when thoughts are absent this is nirvána."!'5 The sūtra also says, "The 
Buddhas attain liberation via the mind.'!® When the mind is without stain 
it is called, ‘pure. Even in the lower five destinies it is fresh, pure, and 
not subject to material form.!? Whoever understands this attains the 
great way."!!? This is called the "seal of the Buddha" (in the sütra].!?? 
There is [in this seal of the Buddha] nothing to be coveted, nothing to be 
attached to, nothing to be sought after, and nothing that could be an 
object of thought. All existence [of an object] is exhausted, and all desire 
exhausted.!?! Hence there is nowhere whence the seal of the Buddha 


variance here, some offering lo "take delight or pleasure in" or chien "firmness, 
substantiality" in place of the MHCK shih "indicate in words." The Tibetan appar- 
ently reads more in conformity with the sense of "chien"—i.e., "these dharmas are 
insubstantial"—rather than the MHCK reading of “this dharma cannot be indi- 
cated in words," or the other scriptures that read "these dharmas offer no delight 
or pleasure.” We have followed MHCK and Chan-jan. 

115. From the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra, T 13.906c. 

116. Chan-jan (T 46.187b6-7) says: "All the Buddhas attain Buddhahood 
through discerning that their own minds are not different from the Buddha- 
mind." 

117. MHCK is at variance with the sūtra here (T 13.908c-909a). Chan-jan (T 
46.187b28—29) says: “This explains [the nature of] the mind that is the object of 
discernment mentioned in the previous line. Mind is like the Buddha-mind. The 
Buddha-mind is free of all stain, and so is one's own mind." 

118. Chan-jan (T 46.187b29—c3) says: "The five destinies (of rebirth] arise 
from the mind. The essential substance of mind is fundamentally pure. Although 
it pervades the five destinies, it is unaffected by their forms. It is analogous to a 
person with eye disease, who sees flowers all over the sky. Even though the flowers 
pervade the sky, the sky is unaffected by them. It is the same with (the different 
states) of ice, waves, flowing water, and steam [which do not impinge upon the 
essential nature of water]." 

119. Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra, T 13.9092. 

120. Ibid., T 13.919b. "The Seal of the Buddha" is the title of the last chapter 
of the three-fascicle Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra. Chan-jan (T 46.187c4) says: 
“ ‘Buddha seal’ demonstrates [the nature of ] the foregoing object of contempla- 
tion: since it is none other than reality itself, we call it ‘the Buddha seal.’ " 

121. Chan-jan (T 46.187c5-8) says: “This elucidates the features of the con- 
templation itself: one 'does not crave' for existence, 'does not become attached' to 
emptiness, and 'does not seek after' the middle. Because one is free of these three 
thoughts, we say that 'all existence or presence [of an object] and all desire are 
exhausted.’ ‘Existence [of an object)’ refers to the objective field of contemplation; 
‘desire’ refers to the wisdom that contemplates. Subject and object both vanish; 
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could arise, and nowhere whither it could vanish. There is nothing that 
could be annihilated. This is the essence of the way, the foundation of 
the way. Adherents of the two vehicles!?? cannot despoil this seal.?? How 
much less could it be destroyed by the depravities of the maras! 

[1323] The *Dafabhümika-vibhàsa Sastra explains that a bodhisattva who 
has newly put forth the resolution to seek perfect enlightenment first 
recollects the thirty-two physical marks of the Buddha.'?* Each mark is 
contemplated, respectively, in terms of its substance, action, effect, and 
function.!25 Contemplating in this manner he attains the lesser degree of 
power. Next he recollects the forty unique or unshared dharmas of a 
Buddha and thereby attains the middling degree of power. Then he rec- 
ollects the Buddha as ultimate reality and so attains the superior degree 
of power [in the practice]. Yet [in all three of these levels of Buddha 
recollection] he must become attached neither to the form body nor to 
the dharma body of the Buddha. !*6 

[13a6] It says in the gathas [of the *Dafabhümika-vibhàsa Sástra], "Be 
attached to neither the form-body nor the dharma-body, but be fully 
aware that all dharmas are eternally quiescent, like space.”!?” 


because they vanish, there is ‘no arising’ [of any Buddha seal) ‘nor any means for 
[such a seal] to arise.’ Not arising, there is also ‘no perishing. " 

122. Chan-jan (T 46.187c13-14) says: "Even the annihilationism of the two 
vehicles cannot despoil it." 

123. The entire paragraph is a paraphrase of the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sūtra, 
T 13.919b. 

124. T 26.86a. This is from a four-line gatha that reads, “If a bodhisattva who 
has just put forth the thought of enlightenment recollects the Buddha in terms 
of the marvelous features denoted by the ten epithets of che Buddha, then he will 
not lose the image of the Buddha, just as if he were looking at his own image in 
a mirror." 

125. Ibid., T 26.64c27-29. The Sastra distinguishes only three perspectives for 
contemplating the marks: the substance of the mark, the action or karmic cause 
[that produces] the mark, and the effect or result of the mark. MHCK and Chan- 
jan elicit a fourth perspective not mentioned in the S4stra: the function of the 
mark. Chan-jan (T 46.188a4) explains the latter as follows: "Each [mark] has its 
unique function of benefitting others." 

126. lbid., T 26.86a. These three degrees of power in the practice of "Buddha 
recollection or mindfulness samadhi” (nien-fo san-mei) are matched with three lev- 
els of contemplation of the Buddha: (1) the ten epithets (shih-hao) and thirty-two 
marks of the body of form (rüpa-Aaya), (2) the forty unshared or unique dharmas 
(i.e., spiritual powers and merits), which are referred to in the sástra as the 
dharma body (dharmakáya), and (3) the Buddha as ultimate reality or sarvadhar- 
mabhitata. A list of eighteen unique or unshared dharmas (avenikāh dharmén) is 
more commonly encountered in Maháyàna works. 

127. Ibid., T 26.86a. 
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EXHORTATION TO PRACTICE 


[13a7] The exhortation to practice: if one should wish to acquire wisdom 
as vast as the ocean, so that no one could be considered one's teacher,!?8 
and if one should wish, while sitting here and without resorting to super- 
human powers, to be able to see all the Buddhas, hear everything they 
expound, and take in all that one hears from them,'® then the constantly 
walking samadhi is the best of all meritorious practices. This samadhi is 
the mother of the Buddhas, the eye of the Buddhas, the father of the 
Buddhas. It is the unproduced, greatly compassionate mother. All Tath- 
ágatas are produced from these two dharmas (of father and mother].!*? 

[13212] If a billion worlds with all their grasses and trees were to be 
pulverized, and each mote of dust were to become a Buddha-world, and 
if one were to fill all these Buddha-worlds with treasure to use as alms, 
then the merit derived from this would be exceedingly great. Yet it would 
not compare to the merit obtained from hearing this samadhi without 
astonishment or fear, much less to the merit obtained from receiving 
[this teaching] in faith, keeping it, reading, reciting, and expounding it 
for others. Or, even more so, the merit obtained from practicing it with 
concentrated mind. lt is like the field that indirectly produces the cow's 
milk. How much greater again will be the benefit if one is able to perfect 
this samadhi! Hence the merit obtained from this samadhi is incalculable, 
immeasurable.!*! 

[13a16) The *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sástra says, “If the fires at the end of 
the kalpa, officials, bandits, malice, poison, nàgas, noxious pneuma, wild 
beasts, and a host of diseases should assail this person, it would not make 
the slightest bit of difference.!5? The person [who performs this samadhi] 


128. From the Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sutra, T 13.903b. 

129. The *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sdstra, T 26.68c. 

130. The Pratyutpanna-samádhi Sütra states (T 13.913c): "This samadhi is the 
eye of bodhisattvas, the mother of all bodhisattvas, the refuge of all bodhisattvas, 
that from which all bodhisattvas are born." The *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sàstra (T 
26.25c) says: "Pratyutpanna samadhi is the father, great compassion and the pa- 
tience of the nonarising [of dharmas} is the mother; all tathagatas are born from 
these two dharmas." See also TCTL, T 25.314a, where similar claims are made. 

Chan-jan (T 46.188b13-16) explains: "The wisdom that knows reality is the 
mother of the Buddhas. To see the middle [truth] is the eye of the Buddhas. 
Skillful use of expedient devices (upaya) is the father. Unconditioned compassion 
is [again] the mother. Question: Why are there two items for the mother? Reply: 
The wisdom that knows reality is the generative (mother]; compassion is the nur- 
turing [mother]. 1f compassion and wisdom are not both present, the true son will 
not reach full (adulthood]." 

131. All from the *Dasabhiimika-vibhasa Sàstra, T 26.87c-88a. The same simile 
is found, however, in the Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sütra, T 13.907c-908a. 

132. The $àstra also mentions his being assailed by malicious bandits (in 
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will be constantly protected, thought of, and praised by all the devas, 
nàgas, and other members of the eight divisions of superhuman beings 
as well as by all the Buddhas. They will all want to see him and come to 
wherever he is. Those who hear of this samadhi and sympathetically re- 
joice in the above four kinds of merit cause all the Buddhas and bodhi- 
sattvas in the three times to rejoice sympathetically as well. [But the merit 
of actually performing this samadhi] exceeds even the above four kinds: 
of merit."!53 Not to practice such a dharma means to lose an incalculably 
precious treasure, and both men and gods will grieve over this. (One 
who, upon hearing it, does not practice this samadhi,] resembles a person 
with a benumbed sense of smell who has his hands full of sandalwood yet 
is unable to smell it,!** or the farm lad who wagered a precious jewel 
against a mere ox.!*5 


Part Walking/Part Sitting Samadhi"?* 


{13a24] Third is the explanation of the samadhi that involves part walk- 
ing and part sitting. Again the procedure for practice ( fang-fa) is treated 
first, followed by the exhortation to practice (ch'üan-hsiu). The procedure 


MHCK the characters for “malicious” and “bandits” have been inverted), lions, 
tigers, wolves, vicious beasts, nágas ("dragons"), poisonous snakes, yaksas, rdksasas, 
kumbhandas, pifácás, humans, nonhumans, as well as by diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, mouth, and teeth, among others. 

133. *Dafabhümika-vibhása Sástra, T 26.88a—b (see also Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sü- 
tra, T 13.912c-913a). The MHCK paraphrase of the *Dafabhümika-vibhága Sástra 
is quite garbled here. The Sastra (T 26.88b2-12) says: “If there were a person 
who had merely heard of this samadhi, he would still be joyful in four ways that 
would turn him toward supreme enlightenment: (1) when constantly seeking to 
hear much of how the Buddhas of the past practiced the bodhisattva path, he 
rejoices in their samádhis, while thinking, ‘I too will be like that’; (2) when hearing 
of the Buddhas of the present he rejoices in their samadhis, thinking ‘I too will 
be like that’; (3) when hearing of how the Buddhas of the future will practice the 
bodhisattva path, he rejoices in their samadhis, thinking ‘I too will be like that’; 
(4) when hearing of the samadhis that the bodhisattvas of the past, future, and 
present practice . . . thinking, ‘I also rejoice.’. . . Such sympathetic joy is not a hun- 
dredth part, not a hundred quadrillionth part of the supreme merit of actually 
performing the samadhi. The merit derived is beyond expression by numbers. 
The actual practice of this samadhi confers incalculable, unlimited recompense.” 

134. From the Pratyupanna-samádhi Sutra, T 13.907a, in which the man not only 
cannot smell its actual fragrance but also claims that it stinks. 

135. Ibid., T 13.907a—b. In the sütra a merchant offers to sell a jewel, so bright 
it can be used at night to light the way, to a farm youth. The youth does not 
recognize the true value of the jewel and is willing to pay only one ox for it. 

136. The translation of the title is literal; it actually means "the practice of 
samadhi while alternately walking and sitting." 
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for practice, in turn, is divided into: what should and should not be done 
with the body, what to utter and when to keep silent with the mouth, and 
the calming and contemplation of the mind. This rubric of part walking 
and part sitting derives from two sütras. The first of these, the *Mahà- 
vaipulya-dhàrani Sutra’? says, "Circumambulate for 120 rounds. Then re- 
tire to sit and ponder [the sütra]."?* The Lotus Sutra says, "If the person 
recites this sütra while either walking or standing, or ponders it while 
sitting, I, Samantabhadra, will appear to him mounted on a white ele- 
phant with six tusks."'?? By these citations one may know that both sütras 
espouse part walking and part sitting as their basic procedure. 


Vaipulya Repentance!” 


[13229] The vaipulya [repentance] is most exalted and must not be 
treated casually. If one wishes to practice it, the [guardian] spirits must 


137. Ta fang-teng t'o-lo-ni ching (T no. 1339), a quasi-esoteric sütra said to have 
been translated by Fa-chung during the Northern Liang (early fifth century). Its 
practice was widespread in China by the time of Hui-ssu and Chih-i. See Steven- 
son, "The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms of Samadhi,” pp. 175-188; and Ono, "Hótódara- 
nikyó ni motozuku sembó." 

138. T 21.645b. The sūtra says: “Recite this text 120 times while circumambu- 
lating 120 times, then retire, sit, and ponder. Having finished pondering, recite 
this text again. Continue like this for seven days." 

139. T 9.61a-b. The passage is from chapter 28, "The Encouragements of 
Universal Worthy,” the locus classicus of the twenty-one-day lotus repentance (see 
Hurvitz, pp. 333-337). 

140. In the *Mahávatpulya-dhárani Sutra, liturgical specifications for the vaipu- 
lya repentance are sparse and appear scattered over its four fascicles. The main 
seven-day rite (together with the receiving of the twenty-four precepts) is de- 
scribed in the first fascicle (T 21.645b2—9); the ten dharma princes and various 
forms of offering, in the second fascicle (T 21.650b); and clothing (T 21.651a) 
and preparations for the rite and the preliminary beseeching of the twelve dream- 
kings, in the third fascicle (T 21.652a—b). In addition to this brief account in the 
MHCK, Chih-i also compiled two independent manuals for the vaipulya repen- 
tance, both of which treat the aspect of ritual performance in far more depth. 
They are Fang-teng ch'an-fa ("Procedure for the Vaipulya Repentance”), contained 
as document 6 in the KCPL (T 46.796a-798c), and the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa 
(T 46.943a-949a). The latter text—by style and content clearly a work of Chih- 
i—seems to have disappeared in China during the early T'ang period, only to be 
reintroduced from Japan in the eleventh century. Of Chih-i's three descriptions 
of the vaipulya rite, the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa is the earliest; the KCPL Fang- 
teng ch'an-fa from the middle of Chih-i's career; and the MHCK, the latest. See 
Satö, Tendai daishi no kenkya, pp. 190—220. 

Chan-jan (T 46.46.189a14—15) notes: "The details of ritual procedure (shih-i) 
given here are too insufficient to use [as a guide] for actual practice, so the text 
[of the MHCK] itself directs one to the [Fang-teng ch’an-fa] in the Kuo-ch'ing 


pai-lu." 
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grant confirmation.'*) Thus first you must seek a vision of the dream- 
kings. If you succeed in obtaining one, [it is a sign] that you are permitted 
to undertake the repentance.!*? 


PROCEDURE FOR PRACTICE 


(13b1] Body. Adorn a sanctuary for practice (tao-ch’ang) in a quiet and 
untrammeled place.!*? Daub the floor with scented plaster, as well as the 
inner and outer walls of the chamber. Fashion a round altar and paint it 
brightly.'** Hang rainbow-colored pennants {about the room], burn in- 


141. According to the *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sütra (T 21.641c17—642c27), the 
dharani for this rite was revealed (by the Buddha King of Jewels) to the Bodhi- 
sattva Bouquet of Flowers so that the latter might subdue maras that were afflict- 
ing the Bhiksu Sound of Thunder. When Sound of Thunder invoked the spell, 
his demonic tormenters submitted and pledged forever more to act as guardians 
of the vaipulya-dharani and the vaipulya rite. Thus they became the twelve 
dream-kings, whose permission must be sought (in the form of a divine sign) in 
order to perform the practice. 

142. The Buddha says in the third fascicle of the sūtra (ibid., T 21.652a5—b10): 
“Whether I am still alive or whether I have already departed this world, if a son 
or daughter of good family comes to where you live and seeks (to be taught this) 
dharani sūtra, then have him seek for the twelve dream-kings. If he sees one, then 
you should teach him the seven-day practice.” The names of the twelve dream- 
kings, as well as descriptions of auspicious dreams that confirm their sanction, 
follow (see also the first fascicle, T 21.642a). 

Details concerning this preparatory phase of the rite are also provided by Chih- 
iin Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.b16—20): "For seven days [prior to the actual 
rite] one should practice circumambulation and recitation of the incantation until 
they are smooth. Confess [one's sins] with utmost sincerity, summon and pray to 
the dream-kings to reveal their forms to you. If you succeed in conjuring one of 
them, you have permission to undertake the repentance." See also KCPL, Fang- 
teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797a8—17). 

Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.943a-944a), drawing on the fourth fascicle of 
the sütra (T 21.656a—657b), also includes a list of ancillary penance rites that may 
be used by members of the sevenfold sangha to absolve grave sins that obstruct 
permission to perform the main seven-day rite. 

143. Chan-jan (T 46.189b23—25) says: "One should set up the sanctuary in a 
sangháranya or sangháráma (i.e., hermitage or monastery maintained by the mo- 
nastic sangha). If one has worldly involvements, an ordinary household is permis- 
sible. This refers to two assemblies of laypersons [i.e., male and female]." 

144. Chan-jan (T 46.c10—-11) says of fashioning the round altar (t'an): "In the 
(Record of | Rites it says to make it by piling up earth. The Buddhist dharma follows 
this practice but fashions [the altar] in the shape of a lotus flower. Thus the text 
says to make a round altar and color it brightly." He says of the banners or pen- 
nants (T 46.189c14—16): "In the making of any banner or pennant it is not per- 
missible to put the image of a Buddha or bodhisattva on it. Pennants are 
implements of offering to be offered to the object of offering." 
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cense from the seaside,!*5 and light lamps. Set out thrones (kao-tso) [on 
the altar]; then invite [and install] in the sanctuary the images of the 
twenty-four deities.” If you wish to add more, it will make no differ- 
ence. Set out foods of ritual offering [for the deities],!" expending the 
utmost effort [in their preparation). One's robes and sandals should be 
clean and new;'*® but if you do not have a new set, wash what you have 
that is old. When changing clothing as one enters or exits the sanctuary, 
take care not to allow this [purified set] to become mixed with {impure 
clothing}. Over the course of the seven days observe the postnoon 
fast!” and bathe the body three times daily.!*! 


145. See the *Mahdvaipulya-dharani Sütra, T 21.657a. The sūtra also instructs 
(T 21.6502): “Daub plaster throughout the inside wall of the chamber, and draw 
on it with colored strokes." Apparently it is here referring to the making of fres- 
coes. See Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.945a7—18) and KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa 
(T 46797a17-29), for additional details concerning preparation and purification 
of the ritual site. Details concerning incense and aromatics are discussed in the 
sūtra, T 21.646b, 650b, 652b, passim. Chan-jan (T 46.189c16-17) identifies 
“incense from the seaside” as a form of sandalwood. 

146. The sütra (T 21.646b15—16) specifies that twenty-four deities are to be 
enshrined as the objects of veneration and offering but does not give a clear list- 
ing of who they might be. Chih-i in the Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b4—20) se- 
quence for summoning the deities (chao-ch'ing) lists the following: the ten 
Buddhas of the sütra (venerated individually), the father and mother of the dha- 
rani (inclusive as a single item), ten dharma princes (individually), the Bhiksu 
Sound of Thunder and Bodhisattva Bouquet of Flowers, the twelve dream-kings 
(venerated as a single inclusive item), and the sravakas (Sariputra, etc., inclu- 
sive)—a total of twenty-five items. For the names of the ten dharma princes, see 
T 21.650b; for the ten Buddhas, see T 21.650c. 

147. Following Chan-jan, T 46.189c25—26; see also T 46.185c20—21. 

148. For specifications regarding clothing, see *Mahdvatpulya-dharani Sütra, T 
21.651a. No mention of sandals appears in the sütra. Details for clothing and 
footwear are given in both Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797a) and Fang-teng san-mei 
hsing-fa (T 46.944c-945a). Chan-jan (T 46.189c27) notes that, as with the robes, 
different sets of footwear are to be used inside and outside of the sanctuary. 

149. According to Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.944c, 945a, 945b), the puri- 
fied set of robes is retained solely for use within the inner sanctum of the hall, 
and clothing is changed upon exiting and entering. The following cautions are 
made against happenstance pollution of the sanctuary (T 46.945b23-24): "If one 
does not safeguard purity in this way, one will not be acting in accordance with 
the prescribed procedure. (The performance of ] the rite will be of no benefit and 
may even result in further sins. Thus the participants must exert themselves to 
maintain purity carefully." 

150. This is the regular practice for monks and one of eight special uposatha 
observances for laypersons. Chan-jan (T 46.190a2) says: "Throughout this (prac- 
tice] they observe the rule of not eating after noon." 

151. See the *Mahávaipulya-dhàrani Sūtra, T 21.645b26—-27. Details for the bath 
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[13b6] On the first day make offerings to all the monks present, as 
much or as little as you feel is appropriate.!? Then ask one who under- 
stands both the internal and external disciplinary codes to be your 
teacher./5* Accept from him the twenty-four precepts of conduct!** and 
the dh4rani incantation'^5 and confess to the teacher any sins that you 
have committed.!59 (The rite must commence] on the eighth or the fif- 
teenth day of the lunar month!*? and last for a fixed period of seven 
days.'58 By no means should this number of days be reduced, but one 


house and the procedure for bathing are given in Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, T 
46.945b. 

152. See the *Mahàávaipulya-dhàrani Sütra, T 21.646b. The Fang-teng san-mei 
hsing-fa says (T 46.945a20—22): “One must perform one offering [to the monks] 
on the first day of the practice and another offering upon completion of the seven 
days. On the day when the [participants are] released from the sanctuary, they 
invite a congregation of monks. There is no prescribed number." 

153. See the *Mahdvaipulya-dharani Sutra (T 21.645b), as well as Fang-teng san- 
mei hsing-fa (T 46.946a-b) and KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.7972), for details. 

154. The twenty-four precepts are given in the *Mahdvatpulya-dharani Sūtra at 
T 21.645c-646b, where they are described specifically as “twenty-four precepts of 
bodhisattva mahásattvas" (T 21.646b7). Outside of its specific place among the 
T'ien-t'ai four forms of samádhi, the vaipulya repentance and its twenty-four pre- 
cepts played a significant role as a tradition of bodhisattva precept ordination in 
China. See Stevenson, "The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms of Samadhi,” pp. 176-188. 

155. The incantation for the seven-day rite is given in the *Mahávaipulya-dha- 
rani Sütra (T 21.645b) and in the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.9442). Addi- 
tional incantations are provided for aspirants who, due to having committed 
grave sins, must perform remedial purifications of a preliminary sort in order to 
receive permission to practice the seven-day rite. See the sutra (T 21.656b—658b) 
and the Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.943b—944a) for details. 

156. Chan-jan (T 46.190a25-27) comments regarding the qualifications of the 
master/confessor: "[This person] must be pure [in his practice], thoroughly versed 
in the features and details of doctrinal classification, and familiar with the [signs] 
of impediment. If he himself is guilty of grave offenses and knows nothing about 
(the nature of ] impediments (to the path], how can he possibly be fit to function 
as a basis for the eradication of sins?" 

157. See the *Mahdvaipulya-dharani Sütra, T 21.645c2. We have followed Fang- 
teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.945a7) and KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b2—3), 
here. Chan-jan (T 46.190a27—28) states: "As for the eighth and the fifteenth days 
of the lunar month, the two lunar fortnights of the dark (or waning] moon and 
light [waxing] moon are each marked by two days [i.e., first and eighth days for 
the waxing moon, fifteenth and twenty-third for waning]. Most resort to the wax- 
ing moon [i.e., the eighth day]. The lotus repentance (fa-hua ch'an-i) specifies any 
[of the six] uposatha days." 

158. The *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sütra suggests that the practice may be ex- 
tended beyond seven days, "for as long as one deems suitable" (T 21.649b, 651a). 
Both Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.944a, 945221, 94629) and KCPL, Fang-teng 
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may extend the practice for as long as one is able to endure it. Up to ten 
persons are permitted to take part in the rite, but no more than this.!59 
It is also open to laypersons.'9? All participants must prepare the requi- 
site set of three garments sewn with single seams and have mastered be- 
forehand Buddhist ceremonial procedures (fo fa-shih).!©! 

(13b12] Speech. (Next we deal with] what to vocalize and when to be 
silent. One should memorize beforehand the dharani spell [from the si- 
tra], to the point where it can be recited smoothly. At the first interval of 
worship (on the first day], chanting in unison,'©? summon three times the 
three jewels (in the specific form of] the ten Buddhas [of the sitra],'® 
the father and mother of the Vaipulya Sūtra [dhàárani], and the ten princes 
of dharma.!** This procedure for invitation (chao-ch'ing fa) appears in the 


ch'an-fa (T 46.797c2) specify a fixed length of seven days. Chan-jan (T 46.190a29— 
b1) states: "Seven days represents the minimum length. One may not reduce it. 
But if one wishes to [continue to] pursue this practice he may do so for as long or 
as short as he desires. Thus Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu] did it for over seven years." 

159. See the *Mahdvaipulya-dharani Sutra, T 21.650b27. Also Fang-teng san-mei 
hsing-fa (T 46.9452) and Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b). All specify a maximum of 
ten persons. Chan-jan (T 46.190b2), commenting on the use of this rite during 
the early T'ang, says: "Nan-shan [Tao-hsüan] relates, 'I have seen performances 
of the vaipulya (rite) in the capital where there are sometimes as many as one 
hundred people, at other times, half that number.’ ” 

160. See the *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sütra, T 21.650c-651a; also Fang-teng san- 
mei hsing-fa, T 46.944c. 

161. For specifications in the sūtra regarding the robes, see the *Mahdvaipulya- 
dharani Sütra, T 21.651a. Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa (T 46.944c-945a) stipulates 
that three sets of robes (of varying purity) are to be prepared. The purified robe 
worn in the sanctuary by laypersons is essentially the same as that of the mendi- 
cant, except for the fact that it must be of a single seam (T 46.944c29-945a2): 
“This robe is taken up and put on when entering the sanctuary to perform the 
rites for the Buddhas of the three times. Although one wears the robe of a men- 
dicant, (the layperson] does not shave his or her head." Chan-jan (T 46.190b15— 
16) explains that the layperson is permitted the robe of a single seam but not the 
“patched” robe of the mendicant. 

162. Following Chan-jan (T 46.190b19-21): "The ‘first interval of the day’ re- 
fers to the interval for early morning [worship]. A person with a bright and clear 
voice should be selected from the assembly to function as lead cantor (Asien-tao). 
As his voice trails off, the others join in in harmony." 

163. The ten Buddhas are identified in KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b), 
as "Ratnarája Buddha and the rest of the ten Buddhas, all derived from the [Vai- 
pulya) sutra.” A somewhat different list is given in the sütra itself (*Mahdvaipulya- 
dharani Sütra, T 21.650c3—5), which includes Amitayus and the seven Buddhas of 
the past. Chan-jan (T 46.190b22) suggests that it is something of a selective com- 
bination of the two: "Ratnarája, etc., together with the seven Buddhas." 

164. Chan-jan (T 46.190b28) says: "The Buddha is the dharma king; the bo- 
dhisattvas are his sons (i.e., princes)" The ten dharma princes refer to ten great 
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Kuo-ch'ing pai-lu.'® After the summoning, burn incense and mentally vi- 
sualize the offering of the three deeds (san-yeh kung-yang).'® When the 
offering is finished, venerate [with prostrations] the three jewels, which 
you have just summoned.'® Following veneration, with a heart of utmost 
sincerity and tears of lament, proceed to confess your sins. When you are 
done, arise and perform 120 circuits of circrumambulation. One round of 
circumambulation should correspond to one full recitation [of the spell]. 
You should neither dawdle nor move too hurriedly, and the recitation 


bodhisattvas, including Marijusri, AkaSagarbha, and Avalokite$vara, listed in the 
*Mahàvaipulya-dhárani Sütra (T.21.650b). 

165. See the "procedure for invitation" (chao-ch'ing fa) in KCPL, Fang-teng 
ch'an-fa, T 46.797b. The three jewels are invoked in the specific cult form of: (1) 
the ten Buddhas of the sütra (each summoned individually), (2) the mother and 
father of the dharani (one item), (3) the ten dharma princes of the sutra including 
Kusumaketu Bodhisattva (each individually), (4) all the $ràvakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas including Sariputra (inclusively), (5) Brahma, Indra, and the twelve 
dream-kings (inclusively). Each is summoned with the formula, “With singleness 
of heart I humbly invite you! Homage to. ...” The entire sequence is repeated 
three times. 

This sentence was clearly inserted into the MHCK by Kuan-ting after Chih-i's 
death, for the KCPL was compiled in 605, twelve years after Chih-i passed away. 

166. Chan-jan (T 46.190c5—7) says: "In offering of the three deeds, the body 
kneels with torso raised erect. With the mouth one chants aloud, and with the 
mind one visualizes. Nan-shan (Tao-hsüan] says that [this procedure] has been 
handed down from the ancients without ever having been standardized. The rite 
(shih-i) used for visualization (and offering] here is entirely as expounded in the 
Samantabhadra Repentance of Master T'ien-t'ai [Chih-i]." 

The incense hymn and visualization used in KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 
46.797b6-10) for the "offering of the three deeds” (and described at length in 
Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, T 46.950b—c) comes directly from Buddhabhadra's 
Kuan-fo san-mei hai ching (T 15.6952); see Stevenson, “The T'ien-t'ai Four Forms 
of Samadhi,” pp. 362-372. 

167. Chan-jan (T 46.190c7—11) says of this ritual veneration or salutation (li): 
"In all cases one's intentions must be absolutely sincere. With the body one per- 
forms the gesture of prostration (li). The general idea behind the method of pros- 
tration is as follows: the two knees should reach (the floor] first, then the two 
elbows [or forearms] follow, and finally the forehead touches the ground, so that 
the whole body bows down flush with the ground. One visualizes that one is at the 
feet of the Buddha, then extends one's hands and receives his feet, as though he 
were right before one's very eyes. In the posture of kneeling with knees flush, the 
three limbs [i.e., head and two forearms) are erect. One bends the torso slightly 
[i.e., in humility] and, with palms joined, fixes one's gaze on the true demeanor 
[of the Buddha]. People of recent times are quite remiss in this and completely 
neglect the proper form of kneeling. So long as the banner of arrogance is not 
cut down, the sea of karma will be difficult to overturn." 
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should be neither too loud nor too soft. Upon completing the circum- 
ambulation and recitation of the spell, venerate once more the ten Bud- 
dhas, the *[Mahàa]vaipulya-dhàrani Sütra, and the ten princes of dharma. 
When all this is done, withdraw [from the inner sanctum] to sit and pon- 
der.!6 After meditating, arise once more to circumambulate and recite 
the spell. Then retire to sit and ponder again. When this cycle has been 
completed, begin the whole process over again. Continue in this way to 
the end of the seven days. Beginning with the second period (i.e., ritual 
cycle), one should omit the invitation sequence but continue to perform 
all the other procedures as usual.!5? 

[13b21] Mind. Next we discuss calming-and-contemplation of the 
mind.” When the sūtra recommends “pondering,” it means to ponder 
the "great incantation that burns away [evil] and secures [the good]" (ma- 
hddahanadharani)."” Translated, this means “the great secret essence that 


168. Chan-jan (T 46.190c15~16) says: “Pondering is as discussed in the section 
on calming and contemplation of the mind." 

169. The *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sütra (Y 21.645b27-29) gives only the most 
minimal description of the rite: the three periods of bathing, change of clothing, 
120 rounds of circumambulation and recitation of the spell, sitting and ponder- 
ing, followed by another cycle of recitation and circumambulation. KCPL, Fang- 
teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b), and MHCK, which are in close agreement with one 
another, expand on this format considerably. Regrettably, Fang-teng san-mei 
hsing-fa (Y 46.943b) is missing its fifth chapter, which is alleged to describe in 
detail the ritual cycle. 

The only important difference between the MHCK and the KCPL text here is 
that in the last of the seven sentences ("Starting on the second day . . .") the for- 
mer (T 46.13b21) says "from the second period or interval drop the invitation 
sequence," where the latter has, "from the second day drop the invitation se- 
quence.” Chan-jan (T 46.190c16—17) asserts: “This refers to the mid-morning [in- 
terval of worship}. The first ritual cycle has been completed, and the second cycle 
is beginning. There is no need to invite the deities (again], so one proceeds di- 
rectly to veneration of the Buddhas." Kógi (1.469) disagrees and defends the 
KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa, reading by invoking the norms of esoteric Buddhist rit- 
ual practice. Based on parallel evidence in Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i (T 46.950a21— 
23, 954b14—17), there is a clear precedent for Chan-jan’s interpretation. 

170. Chan-jan (T 46.190c17-20) says: "Here [the text] first elucidates the 
method for discernment of reality (shih-hsiang kuan-fa) Then it explains the 
method for contemplation as it is applied to phenomenal activities (li-shih kuan- 
fa). For any sütra or treatise it should be like this, not just the passage here." 

171. Mo-ho-t'an-ch'ih t'o-lo-ni, the central incantation of the seven day rite. Mo- 
ho transliterates the Sanskrit mahá, meaning "great"; in Chinese lan means to 
“strip away" or "block"; and ch'ih, "to secure." The character l'an may also be taken 
as a transliteration of the Sanskrit letter da, possibly giving, as Mochizuki (Bukkyó 
daijiten, 4.3183d—3184a) suggests, the Sanskrit reading mahddahana, "greatly 
burning," as in "burning away the defilements." 
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checks evil and secures the good."!?? "Secret essence" (pi-yao) means noth- 
ing other than ultimate reality, the middle way, true emptiness.'7* 
[13b24] In the *Mahaàvatpulya-dhárani Sütra it says, "I come from the 
midst of true reality. True reality has the mark of quiescent extinction 
(i.e., nirvana). There is nothing to be sought in the mark of quiescent 
extinction. The seeker too is empty, as is the one who attains, the one 
who is attached," the one who treats things as real,* the one who comes 
and goes during the samadhi practice, the one who speaks, and the one 
who questions. All these are empty too. Quiescent extinction is also ut- 
terly empty, as is the entire expanse of space, with its myriad realms and 
divisions. It is therefore in the midst of having nothing to seek that [ seek 
[true reality]. This emptiness, which is itself empty, is the dharma of true 
reality. How should one seek it? Seek it through the six perfections.”!” 
(13b29] This resembles the eighteen kinds of emptiness in the Parica- 
vimsati.’”7 Furthermore, the Nirvana Sütro's emptiness of the city of Ka- 
pilavastu, emptiness of the Tathagata, and emptiness of maháparinirvàna 
are not different from this emptiness."? If you employ the wisdom of 


172. This translation offered by Chih-i appears to have no basis in the sütra or 
the title of the incantation itself. 

173. Chan-jan (T 46.190c28—29), possibly alluding to similar expressions in the 
Lotus and Nirvana sutras (e.g., pi-mi chih tsang or pi-mi chth yao), says: “ ‘Great’ re- 
fers to the fact that it reveals and removes biased [clinging to] the lesser [teach- 
ings). ‘Secret’ means that all the dharmas are in themselves but one dharma; 
'essence' means that this one dharma encompasses all dharmas." 

174. Chan-jan (T 46.191a22-23) says: “That is to say, the person who becomes 
attached to samadhi.” 

175. Following Chan-jan (T 46.191a23-24). 

176. Condensed from the *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sütra, T 21.645a1 1-22. 

177. Discussed at length in the chapter on the eighteen emptinesses in the 
TCTL, T 25.285b-296b, they represent eighteen progressive refutations or real- 
izations of emptiness, beginning with the emptiness of interior, exterior, and in- 
terior-exterior, and ending with the emptiness of both the existence and 
inexistence of the dharmas. For an English listing of them (expanded to twenty 
items), see the appendix of Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 351—356. 

178. T 12.765c. The Nirvāna Sütra explains here how the teaching that dhar- 
mas have an own-being is only for worldlings. That dharmas are without own- 
being (svabhava) is a teaching reserved for the wise, for there is actually nothing 
that is really seen. Prajñā cannot be practiced; nirvana cannot be entered. The six 
perfections, the five skandhas, the Tathagata, are all empty. "That is why," says 
the Buddha, “I told Ananda at Kapilavastu not to grieve” (for the destruction of 
the city and its inhabitants). Ananda said then, “But Tathagata, World-honored 
One, all my relatives have been exterminated. Why should I not mourn? Both the 
Tathagata and I were born in this city, are of the Sakya clan, and have the same 
relatives. Why should the Tathagata be the only one who does not mourn?" The 
Buddha replied, "Ananda, you see Kapilavastu as something really existing, but I 
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this realization of emptiness to everything that you encounter, there will 
be nothing that will not function as a basis for contemplation. 

{13c2] The word “vaipulya” ( fang-teng) can mean "broad and level.” 
But in this case fang means "method." There are four methods by which 
one may approach prajfià. That is to say, the four gates that lead to the 
pure and cool pond [of wisdom] represent "method" (fang). "°? Teng 
("equal") means that the principle (li) with which one comes into tally is 
none other than the great wisdom of perfect equality and sameness. 

(13c5] Requiring the practitioner to seek {a sign from] the dream-kings 
signifies the preliminary expediency of the first two views.!®° The sanc- 
tuary for practice represents the realm of cleanliness and purity: here 
one (threshes the grain], winnows the “chaff” of the five grounds [of 
delusion], and reveals the “rice kernels” of reality.'®' Also this signifies 


see it as empty, quiescent, and inexistent. You see the Sakya clan all as relatives of 
yours, but because I practice the view of emptiness, I do not see any of them as 
really existing. For this reason, you become grief-stricken, while my body and 
visage shine more brightly than ever." 

179. The remainder of the MHCK text on the vaipulya repentance is quite 
close to (and likely based upon) the section of KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa, titled 
“(Symbolic) Representation of the Rite" (T 46.798a20—b18). Here fang could also 
mean "direction," with the four gates representing gates of the cardinal direc- 
tions. The simile of the pure and cool pond is from the Paricavimáati and its ac- 
companying commentary, the TCTL (T 25.640c). Here Subhüti is presented as 
believing that only the clever can "enter the gate" to the pool of prajiaparamita, 
but the Buddha corrects him, explaining that one's potential for this feat depends 
not on the sharpness or dullness of one's faculties but simply on one's diligence, 
right thinking, and mental concentration. He distinguishes the "four gates" or 
teachings as perspectives devised to fit the differing capacities of beings. Chih-i 
later in MHCK (T 46.73c—75b) glosses the four gates as the four alternative per- 
spectives of the existence tetralemma: the gate of existence, the gate of inexis- 
tence, the gate of both, and the gate of neither. 

180. Chan-jan (T 46.191b13—14) says: "In the practice of contemplation one 
must first cultivate emptiness and provisionality. [The words] ‘first cultivate’ can 
also refer to the fact that one resorts to phenomenal (ritual activities) as the basis 
for performing contemplation." 

181. None of the four commentators gives a scriptural source for this meta- 
phor. We follow Chan-jan (T 46.191b17—23), who provides an ancient interpre- 
tation of the word ch'ang (from the compound tao-ch'ang, "sanctuary") as that 
portion of a field where, after the grain is harvested, the earth is leveled and 
packed down so that it may be used as a threshing floor. The five abodes or 
grounds probably refer to the five grounds of delusion or defilement (vásabhümi), 
although they are not explicitly identified as such by Chan-jan here. The Srimala 
Sütra (T 12.230a-«) lists them as: (1) delusions pertaining to view in the three 
realms, delusions pertaining to cultivation in the (2) desire realm, (3) form realm, 
and (4) formless realm, and (5) fundamental nescience. Chih-i generally uses a 
modified form of this arrangement, which includes (1) delusions pertaining to 
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the dharma body being adorned with meditation and wisdom. Daubing 
with scented plaster represents supreme moral purity (Sila). The five-col- 
ored canopy signifies how the contemplation of the five aggregates (skan- 
dha) and liberation from the fetters arouse great kindness and 
compassion that cover the dharmadhatu. The round altar represents the 
unshakable ground of reality. The silken pennants'® signify the [flag of] 
dynamic and liberative understanding that is produced when [the flag 
of ] the delusions [that flies] over the dharmadhatu is toppled. That the 
pennants and the altar are not separated from each other illustrates that 
there is no distinction between the dynamic and nondynamic [aspects of 
enlightenment].!5? The incense and lamp signify morality and wisdom.!9* 
The thrones show that all dharmas are empty and the Buddhas dwell 
amidst this emptiness.'®> The twenty-four images signify the enlightened 
wisdom that contemplates the twelve causes and conditions in both their 
proper and reverse sequences. The foods for ritual offering represent 
the vinegar of impermanence and painfulness, which serve as contempla- 
tions that assist the way (chu-tao kuan). The clean new clothes symbolize 
forbearance of quiescent extinction.'® The accumulation of anger and 
the other delusions is called “old,” while the overturning of anger and 
the other delusions and realization of this forbearance is called “new.” 
The seven days of the practice signify the seven limbs of enlighten- 
ment.!?? The one-day [cycle] represents the one truth of reality. And the 


view and (2) delusions pertaining to cultivation (both grouped together as delu- 
sions that involve the apprehending of marks), (3) the delusions that obscure mul- 
tiplicity and inhibit the bodhisattva's expedient function or grasp of the 
provisional truth), and (4) fundamental nescience. See Nitta, Tendai jissó-ron no 
kenkyü, pp. 448—454. 

182. The fact that they should be silk does not appear in the foregoing MHCK 
passage to which this line refers (T 46.13b3), but such a specification is present in 
the sütra as well as in KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b4—5). 

183. Chan-jan (T 46.191b22-23) says: “Delusion is identical to the dharma- 
dhatu; therefore we say they are ‘not separate. " 

184. Chan-jan (T 46.191b23) says: "The incense or fragrance of the precepts 
suffuses everywhere; the light of the lamp of wisdom illumines fully and com- 
pletely." 

185. Chan-jan (T 46.191b24): "The Buddhas, endowed with the wisdom of 
perfect enlightenment, dwell in the emptiness which is the realm of principle ()." 

186. This is the fifth in a sequence of five kinds of forbearance or patience 
(hsánti) described in the Jen-wang pan-jo p’o-lo-mi ching (Sutra of Benevolent Kings, 
T 8.826b-827b), where progress toward Buddhahood is correlated with the pa- 
tience or acquiescence achieved with (1) suppression of the defilements, (2) faith, 
(3) being in accord with the way, (4) nonorigination or nonarising of the dharmas, 
and (5) quiescent extinction (nirvàna) of Buddhahood itself. 

187. The seven bodhyariga: (1) mindfulness, (2) right understanding or discern- 
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three periods of bathing illustrate how contemplation of this one reality 
and cultivation of the three discernments may wash away the three obsta- 
cles and purify the three wisdoms.!** The one teacher signifies the one 
truth of reality. The twenty-four. precepts signify contemplation of the 
twelve causes and conditions in both proper and reverse order, which 
produces the precepts that arise with (realization of] the way.!5? To in- 
cant is to secure a matching response.'® The Ying-luo ching explains that 
there are ten modes to the twelve causes and conditions, making a total 
of 120 items.!?! Each incantation of the spell corresponds to one item of 
the 120. These 120 items can be summed up simply as the three circuits 
of suffering, karma, and the afflictions.!?? To incant (the dhàranis] with 


ment of dharma, (3) zealous application, (4) joyousness, (5) ease, (6) samadhi or 
concentration, and (7) equanimity. 

188. The three obstacles (corollaries of the three circuits) include the afflic- 
tions, karma, and retribution (i.e., circumstances of endowment and environ- 
ment). The three wisdoms (based on TCTL, T 25.257c-260c) are omniscient 
wisdom (i.e., emptiness, sarvajfia[tá]), wisdom of modalities of the destinies (marga- 
harajfia[tà]), which in T’ien-t’ai parlance corresponds to the view of provisionality, 
and omniscient wisdom of all modes (sarvákarajia[t4]) or the middle. Chan-jan (T 
46.191c6—7) comments: “That which is washed away is the delusion; that which 
does the washing is contemplation. Since the body is without impurity, actor and 
object are both simultaneously pure." 

189. The fifth among ten levels of moral purification or observance of the dis- 
ciplinary codes listed in the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.484c22-23) and MHCK (T 
46.36c27-28); sixth in another anomalistic listing given at MHCK (T 46.172). 
Also referred to as “precepts that accord with the way,” this level of precept ob- 
servance is said to "arise with the path or way" because it comes with the first 
substantial realization of the way in the daríana-márga and the cusp of entry into 
sainthood (árya). According to the Abhidharmakofa (T 29.72b), this is the highest 
of three levels of observance of Hinayana monastic discipline, which pertains to 
the practice of saints. It is a consequence of their undefiled (andsrava) meditation 
in the form and formless realms. 

190. Following Muranaka, p. 133. Chan-jan (T 46.191c9—10) says: "It is called 
'securing a matching response' because the dharma is established with flawless 
match. That the incantation destroys the three circuits without error means that 
it ‘matches or tallies.’ " 

191. Pu-sa ying-luo pen-yeh ching, T 24.1015a. The ten are given as (1) seeing 
the twelve in terms of self-hood, (2) mind being the twelve, (3) the twelve as nes- 
cience, (4) the twelve dependently arising from each other, (5) the twelve aiding 
each other's completion, (6) the twelve in the three acts (body, speech, mind), (7) 
the twelve in the three times, (8) the twelve in the three kinds of suffering (phys- 
ical torment, loss or destruction of the pleasant, and impermanence), (9) the 
twelve as devoid of own-being, and (10) the dependently originating twelve. The 
sütra offers no further explanation of their significance. 

192. They are known as the three circuits (san-tao) because the (1) root afflic- ' 
tions (klesa) cause (2) karma, which in turn brings (3) suffering (duhkha) in the 
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respect to these [120] causes and conditions is equivalent to incanting [the 
dhàranis] with respect to the three circuits. This may be construed as 
"repentance." 

[13c22] Repentance performed on the basis of phenomenal activities 
(shih ch'an-hui) repents the circuits of suffering and karma, while repen- 
tance that accords with principle (Ei ch’an-hut) repents the circuit of the 
afflictions.'?? The text of the sūtra says, "Should a person break any of 
the rules of conduct, from those for novices to those for full mendicants, 
then by this (rite of ] repentance he or she cannot fail to be restored to 
life [as a due member of the sangha]."!?* This is the passage in the sūtra 
that signifies repentance of the circuit of karma.'% "The purification of 
the eye, ear, and the other six sense faculties" is the passage that repre- 
sents repentance of the circuit of suffering.!?9 "On the seventh day one 
will see the Buddhas of the ten directions, hear them expound the 
dharma, and attain the stage of no backsliding” is the passage in the sūtra 
that indicates repentance of the circuit of the afflictions.'? When the 
three obstacles are eliminated, the tree of the twelve causes and condi- 
tions is toppled.’ It also means that the hut of the five aggregates is 


form of reciprocity. Suffering completes the cycle by generating renewed afflic- 
tions. As noted above, they are corollary to the three obstacles (san-chang). They 
may be said to represent a condensation of the cyclic action of the twelvefold 
chain of causation. 

193. Repentance that accords with principle removes the root of nescience 
through the wisdom of emptiness, whereas repentance of phenomenal activity 
affects only the phenomenal elements of deeds and their potential reciprocity (see 
MHCK, T 46.39c3—41c6). For what is perhaps Chih-i's most lucid and thorough 
discussion of the different forms of repentance, see Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, T 46.485b6- 
487216. 

194. *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sutra, T 21.656b1—4, 26. Chan-jan (T 46.191c6-7) 
says: "One who has committed serious infractions is a dead man as far as the 
dharma is concerned. But (this repentance] can restore one to purity and restore 
to life the essence of the precept (body]. If the repentance practice is performed 
successfully, there is no sin that will not be eliminated." 

195. KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.796b), first matches the three circuits to 
specific items of the twelvefold chain of causation. Thus the circuit of the afflic- 
tions is assigned to members 8 and 9 (craving and attachment), the circuit of 
karma is assigned to members 2 and 10 (volitional impulses and existence), and 
the circuit of suffering is assigned to members 3 and 4 (consciousness and name- 
and-form), etc. Subsequently, the passages from the sütra that follow here are 
assigned to the three obstacles rather than to the three circuits. 

196. Location of this passage in the sütra is unclear. KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa 
(T 46.796c), cites an entirely different passage from the *Mahdvaipulya-dharani 
Sütra (T 21.645c2-7): “Anyone afflicted with leprosy, should he repent whole- 
heartedly, will without fail be cured.” 

197. Ibid., T 21.653b-«. 

198. Chan-jan (T 46.192a9-11), citing the Mahávibhása, says that of the twelve 
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empty. By pondering reality one truly eradicates [the three obstacles]. 
That is why this (rite] is referred to as the repentance of "the real dharma 
of the Buddhas."!9? 


EXHORTATION TO PRACTICE 


(13c29] Next is the exhortation to practice. When the Buddhas attain the 
way, they all do so by means of this dharma. This is the father and the 
mother of Buddhas, the supremely great treasure of the world.?°° Who- 
ever is able to practice it gains this treasure in its entirety. One who is able 
to read and recite it gains a middling portion of the treasure, and one 
who performs offerings to it with flowers and incense gains an inferior 
portion of the treasure. In the sūtra the Buddha and Mañjuśrī explain 
that even the inferior portion of the treasure is inexhaustible. Vaster yet 
are the middling and the superior parts. If one were to pile treasure 
from the earth up to the Brahma heaven as an offering to the Buddha, 
the merit from such an act would still be less than the merit gained by 
providing one who keeps this sütra with a single meal, thereby satiating 
his body.??! The merit to be gained is expounded at length in the sütra. 


Lotus Samadhi^? 


[1425] For the lotus samadhi as well, the explanation is divided into pro- 
cedure ( fang-fa) and exhortation to practice (ch'üan-hsiu). 


links of pratitya-samutpáda, the first two (from the past) may be considered the root 
of the “tree” of samsara; the next five (of the present), its trunk and branches; the 
next three (of the present) its flowers; and the last two (future) links, its fruit. 

199. From the *Mahávaipulya-dhárani Sütra, T 21.645b1 1-12. 

200. The text of MHCK from the second half of this sentence down to the next 
to last line of the paragraph is condensed from ibid., T 21.647c22-648a16. 

201. Ibid., T 21.649a16—20. 

202. The lotus samádhi draws its name and basic inspiration from the Lotus 
Sūtra, the main scriptural source around which its cultus is organized and to 
which it is directed as an object of ritual veneration (for background see Shioiri, 
“Hokke sembó to shikan,” pp. 307-336). In early T'ien-t'ai, two basic programs 
are described for the lotus samadhi: the first, which is often referred to as the 
lotus or Samantabhadra repentance (fa-hua ch'an-fa or p'u-hsien ch'an-fa), is a 
highly structured ritual repentance of twenty-one days' length that is based on 
procedures outlined in chapter 28 of the Lotus ("Encouragements of Samanta- 
bhadra") and the Sutra on the Procedure for Visualization of the Bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra (Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing-fa ching, T no. 277). The latter scripture (viewed 
as an extension of the last chapter of the Lotus) was translated by Dharmamitra 
during the first part of the fifth century and (along with another work claiming 
affiliation with the Lotus, the Wu-liang-i ching) was in time incorporated loosely 
into the extended cycle of the Lotus Sutra. 

The second program for the lotus samadhi, known as the "easeful and pleasur- 
able course" (an-le hsing), is based on the eponymous chapter 14 of the Lotus. 
Unlike the twenty-one-day repentance, the easeful course is unstructured— 
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'THE PROCEDURE FOR PRACTICE 


(14a6] The procedure once again covers what should and should not be 
done with the body, what to utter and when to be silent with the mouth, 
and the calming and contemplation of the mind. 

(14a6] Body. Physical action involves ten aspects:??? (1) adornment and 
purification of the sanctuary (tao-ch'ang), (2) purification of the person;? 
(3) offering of the three deeds (san-yeh kung-yang),* (4) invitation of the 


completely fluid in form and open-ended in terms of length—and is presented 
as a course for more advanced practitioners who wish to dispense with ritual 
constraints and concentrate upon long-term cultivation of samadhi. 

Scholarship has shown that the lotus/Samantabhadra repentance was practiced 
well before and beyond the confines of the T'ien-t'ai community; but this partic- 
ular distinction between the twenty-one-day repentance rite and the easeful 
course appears to be peculiar to Hui-ssu and Chih-i. It is set forth for the first 
time in Hui-ssu's Fa-hua ching an-le hsing-i (T 46.700a9-b8) as well as in Chih-i's 
Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i (T 46.949c12 and 955b18-c4)—the two early T'ien-t'ai trea- 
tises that stand as the locus classicus for the T'ien-t'ai lotus samádhi. Much of the 
discussion in the MHCK centers around these two sources and their twofold pro- 
gram of the lotus samadhi. For a brief description of the lotus samadhi based on 
early T'ien-t'ai sources, see Stevenson, “The Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early 
T'ien-t'ai Buddhism,” pp. 67-72. 

203. These ten ritual phases or procedures are based directly on Chih-i's Fa- 
hua san-mei ch'an-i (hereafter referred to in citations as Ch'an-i). The Ch'an-i is 
divided into five main chapters: exhortation to practice, preliminary expedients, 
method for developing single-minded perseverance upon entering the sanctuary, 
procedure for actual performance of the rite, and clarifying the signs that verify 
successful realization. The fourth chapter, "the actual performance,” is in turn 
divided into ten sections, which set forth in detail the basic phases, gestures, and 
litanies of the ritual. The ten aspects or procedures listed here in the MHCK 
correspond to the ten ritual phases (fang-fa) of chapter 4, "the actual perfor- 
mance,” with the exception that item 5 of the original list in Ch'an-i (praising the 
three jewels) has been dropped and the larger chapter 5, "signs that verify suc- 
cess,” has been tacked on as the tenth item. See T 46.950a17—23; for an annotated 
translation of Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, see Stevenson, "The T'ien-t'ai Four 
Forms of Samadhi,” pp. 468—537. 

204. As with the vaipulya repentance, the ritual site is first purified with the 
scouring of fragrant plasters and the sprinkling of perfumed waters, and an altar 
is installed. However, in this rite no images of deities are enshrined; a copy of the 
Lotus Sütra alone is enthroned upon the altar as the object of worship (see Ch'an- 
i, T 46.950a27-29). New and/or purified robes are provided for use in the sanc- 
tuary. For a full week prior to the rite the participants purify their bodies and 
minds, focus their thoughts, practice the ceremonies, and memorize the litanies 
(see Ch'an-i, T 46.949¢13-21 and 950b9-13). 

205. Offerings through the media of body, speech, and mind are made to the 
eternally abiding three jewels throughout the dharmadhatu by means of the same 
incense offering and visualization described previously in the vaipulya repentance 
(see note 166). Referred to regularly in T'ien-t'ai literature as the “offering of the 
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Buddhas (ch'ing-fo),* (5) veneration of the Buddhas (li-fo),? (6) confes- 
sion of the six sense faculties (liu ken ch’an-hui),? (7) circumambulation 
[of the altar] (hsüan-jao),*? (8) recitation of the sūtra (sung-ching),?!? (9) 
seated meditation (éso-ch’an),?"' and (10) [distinguishing the] signs of suc- 
cess in the practice (cheng-hsiang).?? There exists a separate work of one 


three deeds" (san-yeh kung-yang), this procedure is described in detail in the Ch'an- 
i (T 46.950b14—c3): It begins with the igniting of incense in a hand-held censer 
and verbal salutations and prostrations to the eternally abiding three jewels 
throughout the ten directions. As the Kuan-fo san-mei hai ching incense hymn (T 
15.695a) is intoned, the offering is visualized (along with the cloud of incense) as 
suffusing throughout the Buddha lands of the ten directions. There it rains down 
offerings and stimulates the Buddhas' salvific work. It concludes with prostrations 
and verbal salutation to all beings. Also see KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b6— 
12); KCPL, Ching-li fa (T 46.794a3-6); KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin ch'an-fa 
(T 46.795c7-12); MHCK (T 46.13b15, 14c28-29). 

206. As in the vaipulya repentance (KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa, T 46.797b) and 
repentance for invoking Avalokite$vara (KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin ch'an-fa, T 
46.795b—c), the three jewels are invited or summoned into the sanctuary in spe- 
cific form—in this instance, the Buddhas, the scripture, and saintly assemblies of 
the Lotus Sütra (see Ch'an-i, T 46.950c—95 1b). 

207. The specific deities of the rite (representing the three jewels) are vener- 
ated in sequence through the three activities of verbal salutation, five-limbed pros- 
tration, and simultaneous visualization of their presence (see Ch'an-i, T 46.951b- 
952b). The Ch’an-i (and, indeed, most T'ien-t'ai rites) precede this part of the rite 
with a brief phase known as “invocatory hymns and praises of the Buddha" (r'an- 
fo chou-yüan). See Ch'an-i (T 46.951b); KCPL, Ching-li fa (T 46.794226); KCPL, 
P'u-li fa (T 46.795222); KCPL, Fang-teng ch'an-fa (T 46.797b18—20). 

208. Recitation of six passages offering generic confession of sins committed 
through the six senses (they are drawn from the Sütra on the Visualization of Sa- 
mantabhadra, T 9.391c-392c). According to the sütra (T 9.391a1-5) this repen- 
tance or confession leads to "purification of the six senses" (liu-ken ch'ing-ching), 
which in T'ien-t'ai parlance is equivalent to the stage of the ten faiths or the iden- 
tity of semblance (i.e., the cusp of sainthood and irreversibility) on the path of the 
perfect teaching. The Ch'an-i (T 46.952b—953b) incorporates confession, together 
with four other items, into a single ritual sequence known in T'ien-t'ai as the "five- 
fold penance” (wu-hui): confession, solicitation or exhortation (ch'üan-ch'ing), 
sympathetic rejoicing (sui-hsi) or celebration, dedication or transfer of merits (hui- 
hsiang), and making of vows (fa-yüan). 

209. See Ch'an-i, T 46.953b29—c16. Recitation of the Lotus Sūtra is performed 
while circumambulating. 

210. According to the Ch'an-i (T 46.953c—954a), the single chapter of the Ease- 
ful and Pleasurable Course may be recited if the practitioner has not learned to 
recite the Lotus Sütra in its entirety. Recitation of the sütra may also be extended 
into the period of seated meditation that follows circumambuiation. 

211. Ibid., T 46.954a-b. The Ch'an-i stipulates that the periods of circumambu- 
lation and seated meditation, as well as the activities of silent contemplation and rec- 
itation of the sütra, may be adjusted to the practitioner's ability and state of mind. 

212. Rather than being an actual part of the ritual performance, "clarification 
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fascicle [on this rite] titled, the Lotus Samadhi Repentance, written by mas- 
ter T'ien-t'ai [Chih-i]. It is extant today and is esteemed as authoritative 
by practitioners [of the way].?? 

[14a10] Speech. Since the above list includes the category of raising 
the voice as well as being silent, we shall not discuss this under a separate 
heading. 

(14a11] Mind. The calming and contemplation of the mind:?'* The 
Sütra on the Visualization of the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra says, “Just recite 
the Mahayana sutras without entering into samàdhi."?!5 At the six desig- 
nated intervals of day and night [one is instructed to] repent sins com- 
mitted with the six sense faculties.?'5 The chapter on the Easeful and 
Pleasurable Course (an-le hsing p'in) [from the Lotus Sütra] says, "Among 
all the dharmas there are none in which the bodhisattva courses. ... He 
neither practices nor makes discriminations (with regard to them]."?? 


of signs verifying success in the practice" refers to the fifth and final chapter of 
the Ch'an-i (T 46.954b-955c), in which different forms of religious experience 
provoked by the rite are classified according to three basic grades. 

213. Understood to be a reference to the Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i, T no. 1941. 
That Chih-i is the author of this work is indisputable; however, the current Taishó 
(and Chinese canonical) version of the text (titled Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i) repre- 
sents a critical edition prepared and published by the T'ien-t'ai master Tsun-shih 
(964-1032) during the Northern Sung. The best text-critical discussion of this 
work remains Satö, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 127-151. 

214. Regarding this section on calming and contemplation of the mind, Chan- 
jan (T 46.192b21-22) remarks: "One could also say that calming and contempla- 
tion of the mind extends throughout [the other activities of body and speech] as 
well. The independently circulated text (of the Ch'an-i] (discusses contemplation} 
solely in terms of investigation on the basis of the tetralemma. Therefore, (Chih- 
i] here elaborates on the contemplation of [the iconography of ] the elephant in 
order to supplement this other work." 

215. Kuan p'u-hsien p’u-sa hsing-fa ching, T 9.389c. The context in which the 
passage appears in the sūtra is as follows: “Ananda, if there should be monks or 
nuns, laymen or laywomen, devas or nàgas or any other of the eight divisions of 
superhuman beings, or any animate beings, who recite Mahayana sütras, engage 
in Mahayana practice, and aspire to the Mahayana, who wish to see the physical 
form of the bodhisattva Samantabhadra, the stüpa of the Buddha Prabhütaratna, 
the Buddha Sakyamuni and his magical incarnations, who wish to purify their six 
sense organs—then they should learn this contemplation, which by its merit will 
eliminate every obstacle and allow them to see the marvelous form of Samantab- 
hadra. Even without entering into samadhi, but just because they recite and re- 
member Mahayana sutras, and concentrate their minds on them continuously 
with every thought, never separating themselves from the Mahayana, for from 
one day to three-times-seven days, they will be able to see Samantabhadra.” 

216. See Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing-fa ching, T 9.390c27-391a5. The six confes- 
sions appear in the pages that follow. 

217. T 9.37a. The missing line here reads, “But views the dharmas in keeping 
with their true mark." See Hurvitz, p. 208. 
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(14213] These two sutras were originally devised together [as a single 
teaching].?'* How could anyone think to set them in oppostion, cling to 
one text and reject the other??? The order in which they are presented 
here is merely a matter of circumstance [and is not to be taken as signif- 
icant], for there is no substantial difference between them. In the Chap- 
ter on the Peaceful and Easeful Course are not "protecting, keeping, 
reading, reciting, and expounding the sūtra”??? and “offering veneration 
(to all the bodhisattvas of the ten directions] reverently from the bottom 
of one's heart”??! practices that involve phenomenal activity (shih)? Then 
again, the Sutra on the Visualization [of Samantabhadra] also explains the 
repentance that is devoid of mark: "Since one's mind is of itself void, 
there is no subject in which sin or merit could inhere,"?? and “The sun 
of wisdom can clear away the frost and dew of sins." ??3 How is this not 
[practice based on) principle (li)???4 

(14a18] Master Nan-yüeh [Hui-ssu] spoke of the “easeful course en- 


218. Muranaka (p. 135) takes this line to mean, "The two sütras supplement or 
complete one another." Chih-i regarded the Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing-fa ching as 
an integral part of the cycle of Lotus discourses; thus a more literal reading of this 
passage is feasible. 

219. The previous two passages are cited by Hui-ssu as the basis for his distinc- 
tion between the “easeful and pleasurable course devoid of features" (i.e., the 
easeful and pleasurable course proper) and the “easeful and pleasurable course 
endowed with features” (i.e., the highly ritualized twenty-one day lotus repen- 
tance). See Fa-hua ching an-le hsing i, T 46.700a18-b7. Apparently there were 
divergent views in the T'ien-tai community regarding the role of these two 
approaches, for Kuan-ting and Chih-i go to great lengths to reconcile them in 
the lines that follow. 

220. The Lotus Sütra, T 9.37a; Hurvitz, p. 208. 

221. The Lotus Sütra, T 9.38a; Hurvitz, p. 216. 

222. Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing fa ching, T 9.392c. This is from the famous pas- 
sage: "What is sin, what is merit? Since one's own mind is itself void, sin and merit 
are without a subject. So it is with all other dharmas as well: they are devoid of 
abiding, devoid of destruction. Such a repentance—in which one contemplates 
the mind as lacking the nature of mind, and the other dharmas as not abiding in 
themselves, but sees them all as liberated, as the noble truth of annihilation, and 
as quiescent—this is called the great repentance, the majestically adorned repen- 
tance, the repentance free of all mark of sin, the repentance that destroys mind 
and consciousness." 

223. Ibid., T 9.393b. 

224. In Ch'an-i (T 46.949c5—946a15, also 955b—c) Chih-i introduces the distinc- 
tion between "developing single-minded perseverance on the basis of phenome- 
nal ritual activity (shih)" and "single-minded perseverance on the basis of principle 
(li),” to which this section appears to allude. The Ch'an-i is careful to point out 
that both approaches may be applied to the twenty-one-day lotus repentance, de- 
pending upon the capability of the practitioner. However, the more fluid easeful 
and pleasurable course (an-le hsing) is geared more directly to the discernment of 
principle. 
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dowed with distinguishing features" (yu-hsiang an-le hsing) and the “ease- 
ful course devoid of distinguishing features" (wu-hsiang an-le hsing).??5 
Don't these expressions, “with features” and “featureless,” basically mean 
phenomenal activity (skih) and principle (li)? The reason (Hui-ssu] calls it 
“endowed with features” is because the pracititioner works through the 
medium of phenomenal activity (shih) and performs repentance of the 
six senses as an expedient to induce?” enlightenment. What he calls the 
“featureless” approach represents the expedient of contemplating di- 
rectly the emptiness of all dharmas. At the moment of marvelous reali- 
zation both of these approaches are abandoned. Once this point is 
understood, one will no longer be perplexed by the apparent differences 
between the two sutras. 

[14a22] Now we shall describe how the practice of contemplation may 
be applied to the written text.??? Where the sūtra says, "A white elephant 


225. Hui-ssu, Fa-hua ching an-le hsing i (T 46.700al8-b7), states: "Practice de- 
void of features (wu-hsiang hsing) is none other than the easeful and pleasurable 
course [of the Lotus Sütra). While in the very midst of the dharmas, (the practi- 
tioner discerns that) the features of mind are quiescent and extinguished and 
ultimately do not arise at all. For this reason it is called 'practice devoid of fea- 
tures.’ He is ever immersed in all manner of profound and wonderful dhyana 
absorptions, because in all activities—walking, standing, sitting, reclining, eating, 
or speaking—his mind is always settled in samadhi. . . . Because there is no mental 
fluctuation whatsoever, it is called practice devoid of distinguishing features. . . . 
Then again, there is the practice endowed with features, which is the practice of 
reciting the Lotus Sütra and striving diligently with the ordinary scattered mind as 
taught in the chapter on the Encouragements of Samantabhadra. A person un- 
dertaking this approach neither cultivates dhyana nor strives to enter samadhi. 
Whether sitting, standing, or walking, he concentrates his whole attention on the 
words of the Lotus Sütra and perseveres earnestly without lying down to rest, as 
though he were trying to extinguish a fire blazing on his head. This is known as 
the practice endowed with features [that resorts to] the written text." 

226. Following Chan-jan (T 46.192c14—17). 

227. The iconography of Samantabhadra presented below derives from the 
following passage in the Kuan p’u-hsien p'u-sa hsing-fa ching (T 9.389c-390a): "By 
the power of his wisdom the bodhisattva Samantabhadra appears magically be- 
fore the practitioner mounted on a while elephant with six tusks and seven legs. 
Beneath the seven legs grow seven lotuses. The elephant is a brilliant white, 
whiter than crystal or even the [snow-capped] Himálayas, and his body is 450 
leagues (yojanas) long and 400 leagues high. At the tip of the six tusks are six 
bathing pools, and in each of these grow fourteen lotuses equal in size to the 
pools, blooming as luxuriantly as the most excellent of celestial trees (párijáta). 
There is a bejeweled maiden upon each blossom, scarlet of countenance and more 
radiant than a nymph, with five harps appearing magically in her hands, and 500 
other musical instruments accompanying each harp. . . . On the head of the ele- 
phant are three magically produced men: one holds a golden wheel, one a jewel, 
and the third a vajra-prod with which he guides the elephant. The elephant does 
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with six tusks,” this signifies the six undefiled superhuman powers of the 
bodhisattva Samantabhadra, for the keen action of the tusks is as quick 
as the superhuman powers of penetration.??? The great strength of the 
elephant signifies the [enormous capacity of] the dharma body to bear 
and uphold. It is because there is no defilement or stain that the elephant 
is white. The three men on his head—one holding a diamond prod, one 
holding a diamond wheel, and one holding a wish-fulfilling gem—signify 
that the three wisdoms abide at the summit of freedom from the outflows 
(andsrava). The guiding of the elephant by the prod signifies how wisdom 
guides religious practice. The turning of the diamond wheel signifies is- 
suing forth into the provisional [from the empty]. The wish-fulfilling 
gem signifies the middle. That there are pools on the tusks signifies that 
the eight degrees of liberation are the substance of the meditative con- 
centrations (dhyàna),?? and the six superhuman powers are the func- 
tional activity produced by the power of samadhi: for substance (ti) and 
function (yung) are not separate from each other. At the tips of the tusks 
are pools, and in the pools are lotus flowers. The flowers signify the won- 
drous cause.?*? The [wondrous] cause is the purifying of Buddha lands 
and the benefiting of animate beings by the activity of the superhuman 
powers of the bodhisattva. This cause arises from the superhuman pow- 
ers just as the flowers emerge from the pools. In each flower there is a 
maiden signifying goodwill. If she lacked unconditional goodwill, how 
could she even with the aid of superhuman power shrink herself until 
small enough to enter this saha world of ours? The superhuman powers 


not tread on the ground but seven feet up in the air; yet he leaves footprints, each 
with the mark of a perfect thousand-spoked wheel. From between each spoke of 
each wheel grows a great lotus, and from each lotus appears magically another 
elephant with seven legs, following the first, so that every stride of the great ele- 
phant produces 7,000 elephants to follow him as his retinue. . . . On a pedestal on 
the elephant’s back sits a bodhisattva, cross-legged in the lotus posture, named 
Samantabhadra, his body pure as a white jewel ... with rays of golden light 
streaming from every pore of his body." 

228. The six superpowers free of dsravas or “defiling outflows.” 

229. Shiki (1.493) cites the Vimalakirti Sūtra (T 14.549c) as the source for this 
equation: "The water of samádhi brims full in the bathing pools of the eight (de- 
grees of ) liberation." The eight degrees of liberation represent a sequence of 
eight techniques for the refinement of meditative concentration that correspond 
to the four dhyana and four formless samápatti. 

230. The wondrous cause is the great religious practice of a bodhisattva of the 
perfect teaching. As described by Hui-ssu in his An-le hsing i (T 46.698b-c) and 
Chih-i in Fa-hua hsüan-i (Y 33.682b, 771c—774c), the flower blossom represents 
cause, and seed or fruit, the result. In the case of the lotus blossom (symbolic of 
the perfect teaching), flower and fruit are formed at the same time, not sequen- 
tially. The causal ground of practice is, simultaneously, the salvific function of the 
result. 
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are set in motion by goodwill in the same way as the maidens are held 
aloft by the flowers. The maidens hold musical instruments, signifying 
the four inducements.?*! When goodwill is practiced both physically and 
verbally, various kinds of equalizing actions and beneficial actions are 
manifested. That the two kinds of giving—that of possessions and the 
dharma—may take many diverse forms depending on the person is anal- 
ogous to the infinite variety of tones produced from the 500 musical in- 
struments. [Samantabhadra's] displaying himself in a form that beings 
find joyous to behold represents the samadhi wherein physical form is 
manifested universally [throughout the dharmadhàtu].?? Whatever 
[form] will benefit and delight a being is manifested for him. It does not 
necessarily have to come as the pure white jadelike image [of Samantab- 
hadra]. Verbal dhárani??? signifies that speech is suffused with goodwill 
and a variety of dharmas are thereby expounded. All of this is simply an 
alternate name for the lotus samadhi. Whoever fully grasps its import 
will be able to assume the seat atop the elephant and freely create his or 
her own teachings. 


EXHORTATION TO PRACTICE 


[14b11] Now we give the exhortation to practice: It says in the Sutra on 
the Visualization of Samantabhadra that if anyone in the seven assemblies?* 


23). The four modes of inducement (samgraha-vastu) are methods for winning 
over beings and leading them toward enlightenment. They include dana, giving 
beings what they ask for, whether wealth or teachings; priya-vàdità, beguiling their 
minds with skillful parables; artha-caryá, arousing their good physical, verbal, and 
mental activity, and samandrthatd, causing them to act the same as oneself, the 
teacher. 

232. The “samadhi whereby one manifests forms universally (throughout the 
dharmadhatu]" (p'u-hsien se-shen san-mei) figures regularly as a summum bonum in 
the tales of various bodhisattvas from the Lotus Sütra (see Hurvitz, pp. 294, 307- 
309), as well as in the Kuan p'u-hsien ching. Tsuda Sokichi, in his classic discussion 
of the lotus samadhi, sees it as graphically descriptive of the interpenetrating 
three truths and the wondrous salvific powers that are the fruit of the T'ien-t'ai 
perfect teaching and the lotus samadhi (see his "Chigi no hokkezammai"). 

233. Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing fa ching, T 9.390c says, "After practicing in this 
way day and night for three times seven days, the practitioner will gain the dhàr- 
ani of turning or revolving. By this dharani he will remember and not forget the 
subtle dharma expounded to him by the Buddhas and bodhisattvas.” A similar 
claim appears in the Samantabhadra chapter of the Lotus Sūtra (T 9.61b7-8): 
"[Having seen me] he shall straightaway attain samádhis and dhàranis , the latter 
named the turning dharani” (Hurvitz, p. 333). 

Chih-i, in an explanation of this passage from the Lotus Sütra in his Ch'an-i (T 
46.955b5—8), remarks: " ‘Dharani’ is great wisdom, for, upon obtaining this great 
wisdom, one is able to retain without ever forgetting and comprehend without 
impediment anything that the Buddha expounds." 

234. All the male and female members of the Buddhist community: monks, 
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breaks the disciplinary code and wishes to "expunge in the time it takes 
to snap one's fingers the sins committed over a hundred quadrillion 
incalculable eons of samsára";?*5 if one wishes to arouse the thought of 
enlightenment, and enter nirvàna "without eradicating the defilements, 
purify his sense organs without separating himself from the five kinds of 
desire associated with them, and see what is beyond the obstructions”;?°6 
if one "wishes to see the corporal manifestations [of the Buddha Sakya- 
muni] as well as the two Buddhas Prabhütaratna and Sákyamuni";??? if 
one wishes to acquire the lotus samadhi and the sum total of all verbal 
dharani, enter the chambers of the Tathagata, put on the robes of the 
Tathágata,?*? sit on the throne of the Tathagata, and there expound the 
dharma to devas, nagas, and the rest of the eight kinds of superhuman 
beings; if one wishes to have the vision of “the great bodhisattvas Man- 
jusri and Bhaisajyaraja, and stand in attendance upon them while hold- 
ing incense and flowers";?*? then one should "practice this Lotus Sütra, 
read and recite the Mahàyàna sütras, and be mindful of the activities of 
the Mahāyāna.”? Bringing one's mind into mutual resonance with this 
wisdom of emptinesss, one should maintain mindfulness of the mother 
of all bodhisattvas. It is from the pondering of ultimate reality that such 
supreme [powers of] expediency are born. “The myriad sins are like 
frost and dew: they are cleared away by the sun of wisdom."?*! If one can 
manage this, there is no task that one will not be adequate to meet. "Who- 
ever is able to keep this sütra will be able to see me, (Samantabhadra,] 
will be able to see you, [the Buddha Sakyamuni,] and will also (be able to] 
make offerings to Prabhütaratna and the other corporal projections [of 
Sakyamuni], thereby causing all the Buddhas to rejoice.” 

[14b24] It is all as the sütra describes at great length. Who could hear 
such a dharma and fail to give rise to the thought of enlightenment? 
Only the base, the stupid, the benighted, and the ignorant. 


Neither Walking nor Sitting Samadhi 


[14b26] Fourth is (the cultivation of] samadhi [through] neither walking 
nor sitting. The preceding methods resort exclusively to either walking 
or sitting, but this approach differs from the above. The name "neither 
walking nor sitting" is adopted simply to complete the four alternatives 


nuns, novices of both sexes, laypeople of both sexes, and the siksamánás (a special 
class of female novice). 

235. Kuan p'u-hsien p'u-sa hsing-fa ching, T 9.393c6-7. 

236. Ibid., T 9.389c7-9. 

237. Ibid., T 9.389c19—20. 

238. Ibid., T 9.391212. 

239. Ibid., both of these phrases are at T 9.393b20-21. 

240. Ibid., T 9.389c. 

241. Ibid., T 9.393b12. 
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[of the tetralemma].?*? In actuality this practice encompasses walking and 
sitting, as well as all forms of activity (shih). As such, master Nan-yüeh 
{Hui-ssu] styled it "[the samadhi of ] freely following one's thought" (sui- 
tzu-i).245 That is to say, whenever any thought or cognitive involvement 
arises, one uses it to cultivate samadhi right then and there. The Parica- 
vimíati calls this "the samadhi of maintaining wakeful awareness of 
thought" (chüeh-i san-mei).?** Whatever turn thought or cognition (i) may 
take, one strives to maintain clear and wakeful awareness (chiieh) of it. 
Although there are three different names, it is really one and the same 
method of practice. 


242. This fourth category of "neither walking nor sitting" is not intended as a 
repudiation of the activities of walking and sitting per se but is devised in order 
to complete the set of four alternative propositions that may be formulated on the 
basis of the two original designations of "walking" and "sitting." 

243. Hui-ssu composed a single-fascicle work by this title that is still extant to- 
day: Sui-Izu-i san-mei (HTC 98). The date of composition and impact of this work 
are discussed in Sató, Zoku Tendai daishi no kenkyù, pp. 241—268. For a brief de- 
scription of its contents and their relation to the "neither walking nor sitting sam- 
adhi," see Stevenson, "The Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early T'ien-t'ai Buddhism,” 
p. 75. 

244. Chüeh-i san-mei (bodhyariga samadhi) appears as the seventy-second member 
in the list of 108 samadhis of the Mahayana found in Kumárajiva's translation of 
the Parficavimíati-sáhasrikà-prajdpáramità Sūtra (Mo-ho pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching, T 
8.251b). The term chüeh-i is a binome commonly used (prior to Hsüan-tsang) to 
refer to the technical Buddhist formula of the seven bodhyanga or “limbs of en- 
lightenment"—i.e., discrimination of dharmas, energetic zeal, joy, tranquility, 
mindfulness, concentration, and equanimity. The various Chinese and Sanskrit 
redactions of the Paricavimíati explain this bodhyariga samadhi or chüeh-i san-mei to 
be a samadhi "wherein all samadhis are furnished with the seven limbs of enlight- 
enment (bodhyatiga) and one rapidly achieves perfection" (see Ta pan-jo p'o-lo-mi- 
to ching, T 7.76b18-20; Kuang-tsan pan-jo ching, T 8.192a). The sütra's Chinese 
commentary, the TCTL (T 25.401a25~27), fully affirms this interpretation: "By 
dwelling in this samadhi one is able to render all samadhis devoid of outflows and 
bring them into response with the seven limbs of enlightenment, just as one chin 
of the mineral shih-han can transform 1,000 chin of copper into gold." 

Chih-i composed a separate manual for the chüeh-i san-mei—the Shih mo-ho 
pan-jo p’o-lo-mi ching chüeh-i san-mei (T no. 1922; hereafter abbreviated as Chiieh-i 
san-mei)—sometime during the early to middle part of his career. It draws on con- 
ventions established in Hui-ssu's Sui-tzu-i san-mei, which, in turn, it develops and 
passes on to such seminal works as the Hsiao chih-kuan and MHCK. The organiza- 
tional concept as well as large segments of the MHCK section on the "neither walk- 
ing nor sitting samadhi” are lifted practically verbatim from the Chüeh-i san-mei. 
These emendations are thought to have been made not by Chih-i himself but by 
Kuan-ting in the course of his editing of the MHCK. For discussion of the dating, 
authorship, and influence of the Chüeh-i san-mei, see Satö, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, 
pp. 173-189. The meditative procedure set forth in the work is described in Ste- 
venson, “The Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early T'ien-t'ai Buddhism,” pp. 75-84. 
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(14c1] Now we shall explain the name (“samadhi of wakeful awareness 
of thought"] on the basis of the sütra.?** "Wakeful awareness" (chiieh) 
means illumined understanding, and "thought" or "cognitive activity" (i) 
refers to the factors of mentation. “Samadhi” is as explained previ- 
ously.?*€ When the factors of mentation arise, one should turn back to 
reflect upon and discern them thoroughly (fan chao kuan-ch'a). So doing, 
one finds neither origin or terminus, whence or whither, to this evolving 
flow of thought.?® In this sense it is called “maintaining wakeful aware- 
ness of thought." 


245. Despite its well-established technical meaning of bodhyariga—with which 
Chih-i is fully familiar (see his Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.621c23—622a9)—here Chih-i 
assigns a reading to the binome chiieh-i that departs radically from the original 
sense signaled in the sütra and its commentary (i.e., TCTL). Chüeh and i he takes 
as verb-object, thereby interpreting the formula chüeh-i san-mei in a way that con- 
forms closely with Hui-ssu's sui-tzu-i san-mei, "samádhi of following one's thought." 
Why Chih-i chose to drop Hui-ssu's designation (sui-tzu-i) and adopt the name 
chüeh-i san-mei in its stead remains something of a mystery. However, it is possible 
that he saw in chüeh-i san-mei and the Paficavimsati a more substantial scriptural 
basis for the practice than Hui-ssu's rather tenuous identification of sui-tzu-i with 
the Stirarigama-samddhi sūtra. 

246. “Taming, rectifying, and stabilizing or affixing”; see MHCK, T 46.11a25— 
26. 

247. The four character expression fan-chao kuan-ch'a, which we render “turn 
back to reflect upon and discern," is an extremely significant formula that appears 
frequently throughout Chih-i's and Hui-ssu's works on meditation. Fan-chao, 
which literally means "to turn back and illumine" or "to turn back one's illumin- 
ing," carries an almost cosmogonic sense of returning to the source or reversing 
the stream of deluded thought from which the entirety of deluded existence 
evolves. 

Chih-i states in the opening lines of his Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.621a10—12): "Any 
practitioner who desires to cross the sea of birth and death and ascend to the 
other shore of nirvána must comprehend thoroughly the root-source of delusion 
and be well-versed in the essentials for attaining the way. The root of delusion is 
itself the very reality limit of mind. The essentials for realizing the way are what 
we call ‘turning back to illumine ( fan-chao) the well-spring of mind.’ " 

Again, in his discussion of “skillful settling of the mind through practice of 
calming and contemplation"—the third of the ten modes of discernment found 
in the main body of the MHCK—Chih-i (T 46.56b24—28) says: "Upon reverting 
to the source and returning to the root, the dharmadhatu [is found to be] utterly 
quiescent. This is what we mean by ‘calming.’ When one performs ‘calming’ in 
this fashion, all derivative mental flow and production comes to a halt. When ‘con- 
templating’ one discerns that, at its source, the mind of nescience is wholly equan- 
imous with dharma-nature and, fundamentally, empty. Likewise, all subsequent 
deluded thoughts and good and evil [actions] are as empty space—nondual and 
indivisible from it." 

The point that Chih-i and Hui-ssu make explicitly in this practice of chüeh-i san- 
mei and sui-tzu-i san-mei (and implicitly in the other practices of the four samadhis) 
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[14c4] Q: Mental factors are incalculable in number. Why do you dis- 
cuss wakeful awareness solely on the basis of [the faculty of] cognitive 
activity or thought (2)??# 

(14c5] A: If one seeks out the source of the myriad dharmas, one will 
find that they are all the product of cognition or thought (2). Therefore, 
we take the word "thought" or “cognitive activity" (i) as our verbal point 
of departure. 

(14c5] The sentient awareness of objects that distinguishes us from 
trees and stones is called “mind” (Asin; citta). Next, the power of mind to 
make discursive evaluations [with respect to these objects] is called 
“thought” or "cognitive activity" (í; manas). And full discriminative iden- 
tification is called "consciousness" (vijriana; shih). Whoever [clings to] such 
distinctions as absolute falls into perverted mind, perverted thoughts, 


is that "turning back to illumine and discern the well-spring of mind" should be 
cultivated with each moment of thought amidst any and all circumstances. 

248. The triune compound that Chih-i invokes here—cittamanovijfiána—is a 
formulation with a long yet complicated usage in Buddhist tradition. Due to the 
fact that, from earliest times, Buddhist models of mind and consciousness were 
problematic and, hence, ever-evolving, it is difficult to locate a suitable fixed in- 
terpretation from Indic Buddhist tradition. However, generally speaking, manas 
(i) represents the "mind sense" or "faculty of cognitive activity" that coordinates 
the other five sense faculties and takes as its object various "mental" dharmas that 
arise from their activity. Vijridna or "consciousness" is sense specific, being pro- 
duced when a given sense faculty contacts its respective object. 

The meaning of these terms is rendered even more complex by the ambiguities 
introduced by the Chinese equivalents of sin “mind,” i "mental design or intent,” 
and shth "conscious identification, recognition." Chih-i no doubt adopts the for- 
mula because of its widespread usage in early medieval China but clearly turns it 
to his own particular purposes. Chan-jan, in his commentary to this passage, un- 
derscores the ambiguity of its meaning by citing some four different interpreta- 
tions. Chan-jan (T 46.193a26-b3) states: "Some say that past [reflection] 
represents ‘cognitive activity’ or ‘thought (i), that the future (generation of 
thoughts] represents ‘mind’ (Asin), and that the present represents ‘consciousness’ 
(shih). Others say that ‘mind’ is construed in reference to the sense fields (dhátu), 
that ‘thought’ or ‘cognitive ‘activity’ is construed in reference to the accesses (éya- 
tana), and that ‘consciousness’ is construed in reference to the aggregates (skan- 
dha). Still others assert that the miscellaneous forms of materiality represent 
‘mind, as the six destinies of birth derive from the mind. Affixing or inherence 
represents 'thought' or 'cognitive activity, just as the other five sense faculties in- 
here in the ‘mind sense’ (manas). Speech and thought represent ‘consciousness,’ as 
discrimination is the property of consciousness. The Kofa says, 'Dependent origi- 
nation is called mind. Discursive evaluation is thought or cognitive activity, and 
full discursive discrimination is consciousness' (T 29.21c). However, all of these 
[interpretations] derive from the traditions of the lesser [vehicle]. These three des- 
ignations are really but different names for one and the same thing. For this rea- 
son the text here explains that one must not adhere [to any such designation] as 
definitive, whether it be the notion that they are three, one, merged or dispersed." 
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and perverted views.?*? How could this be called “wakeful awareness"? 
Wakeful awareness is understanding fully that in “mind” (hsin), [the fac- 
ulty of ] "thought" or "cognitive activity" (i) is neither included nor not 
included, and “consciousness” (shih) is neither included nor not included; 
that "thought" neither includes nor does not include "mind" and neither 
includes nor does not include “consciousness”; and that “consciousness” 
neither includes nor does not include "thought" and neither includes nor 
does not include "mind." Since mind, thought, and consciousness are not 
one and the same, three names are established; and since they are not 
three, we teach that there is only a single nature. If one understands that 
"name" is “no-name,” then "nature" likewise is “no-nature.” Since "name" 
is refuted, [these aspects of mind] are not three; and since "nature" is 
refuted, they are not one. Not being three, they are not dispersed; not 
being one, neither are they merged or conjoined.??? Since they are not 
merged, [these three aspects] are not absolutely empty; and since they 
are not dispersed, they are not absolutely existent. Since they do not ab- 
solutely exist, they are not eternal; and since they are not empty, they are 
not inherently annihilated. If one holds to neither the view of eternality 
nor the view of annihilation, then in the end one perceives neither uni- 
formity nor difference.?*! 


249. Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.621c8—9) reads: "This constitutes the distinction 
between mind, thought or cognitive activity, and consciousness. If one seizes 
on these disctinctions as such, one will fall into perversion of mind, perversion 
of thought, and perversion of views." 

250. The Chüeh-i san-mei and MHCK have the characters for "merged" and 
"dispersed" reversed here. The same problem occurs with "empty" and "existent" 
in the line following. Given the context of the passage, in both cases MHCK seems 
the more logical reading (see T 46.621c15-16). 

251. Most of the critical categories that Chih-i uses in his dialectics can be 
traced to Nàgàrjuna's Madhyamaka-kárikás (Chung-lun)—for "sameness/unifor- 
mity” (i) and "difference" (i) see chapters 1 (Cause and Condition) and 6 (Defile- 
ment and Defiled) (T 30.8a-c); for "merged" (ho) and "dispersed" (san), also see 
chapters 6 and 7 (the Three Marks) (T 30.9a-12b). 

Chan-jan (T 46.193b15—24) states: “Having refuted the three names and their 
discriminations as erroneous, one should contemplate their essential nature as 
beyond designation. For this reason, whenever [the text] says ‘not present or ex- 
istent' in any of these six lines, it means that they are identical in substance. When 
it says 'not absent or inexistent, it means different in name. Furthermore, one 
must not reckon in terms of name, substance, sameness, or difference. Thus it 
also concludes, ‘not being one we say it is three; not being three we say it is one.’ 
The rest, including ‘merged’ and ‘dispersed, can be explained accordingly. [The 
text] from 'if one knows name to be no-name' contains altogether six statements 
that, in convoluted fashion, reiterate this point. These six statements together ef- 
fect the simultaneous refutation and simultaneous illumination (shuang-fei shuang- 
thao) [of the two extremes]. Provisional designation and essential nature are both 
inapprehensible. If one uses this passage to establish the three discernments, re- 
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[14c17] If one contemplates “thought” or "cognitive activity" (i), it nec- 
essarily includes both "mind" (Asin) and “consciousness” (shih), as well as 
all other dharmas. If one repudiates [the faculty of ] "thought," then ne- 
science is also destroyed, and the other afflictions likewise all vanish.?5? 
This is why, although there are many dharmas, we select "thought" or 
"cognitive activity" (i)? alone to explain this samadhi. Through contem- 
plation one tames and rectifies?** the mind. That is why we call it "the 
samadhi of maintaining wakeful awareness of thought."?*5 (The other 
names,] "freely following one's thought" and "neither walking nor sit- 
ting," may be understood along the same lines. 

[14c20] We divide this discussion into four parts: the first is (the culti- 
vation of samadhi] on the basis of [practices outlined in] the sütras; the 
second, [cultivation of samadhi] by resorting to wholesome dharmas; the 
third, [cultivation of samadhi] on the basis of evil dharmas, and the 
fourth, cultivation with respect to neutral dharmas. 


Cultivation on the Basis of the Sütras 


[14c21] Any method of practice from the sütras that does not fit into the 
rubric of the previous three forms {of samàdhi]?* belongs to the [sam- 


futing their oneness and establishing them as three, then it represents the provi- 
sional. Refuting the three and expounding the one is emptiness. And to establish 
name as no-name and nature as no-nature is the middle. The other five state- 
ments may be treated accordingly. If, through this rather involved process, one 
succeeds in penetrating the essentia] nature of mind, then this constitutes the 
wondrous realm of the inconceivable three truths (that is the object of the perfect 
course of contemplation]." 

252. Chan-jan (T 46.193b25—8) states: "The contemplation of the perfect 
[teaching] not only discerns thought or cognitive activity (i) as the basis of all dhar- 
mas but also destroys the well-spring of nescience and the defilements. Thus one 
should know that not only does thought and cognitive activity include [all dhar- 
mas], but cognitive activity is itself identical to nescience. When nescience is elim- 
inated, all the defilements are retained freely as they are (an-tsai).” As Kógi goes 
on to point out, mind may be viewed as identical both to the dharmakaya—i.e., 
ultimate reality—and to the defilements that obscure it; to understand this double 
identity is simultaneously to realize truth and to destroy nescience. Thus truth 
and nescience are but two names for the same "thing," "fact," or "condition." 

253. Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.621c21) reads: "Thus we use wakeful awareness of 
thought or cognitive activity to elucidate this samadhi.” 

254. Ibid., T 46.622b19. 

255. Chih-i's Chüeh-i san-mei at this point follows with a second explanation of 
the title of this samádhi, which is based closely on the original interpretation 
found in the Paficavimíati and the TCTL. That is to say, he demonstrates how 
chüeh-i san-mei as bodhyatiga samadhi enables one to endow all other samàdhis with 
the bodhyariga or "seven limbs of enlightenment” (see T 46.62 1a23-622b23). 

256. In other words, if a given practice does not fit the physical description of 
constant sitting, constant walking, or part walking/part sitting. 
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ádhi of ] following one's thought. However, here we shall explain the fea- 
tures of this samadhi with specific reference to the [rite from] the 
Invocation of Avalokitesvara (Sütra].?9? 

[14c23] Adorn a sanctuary for practice (tao-ch'ang) in a quiet place, 
using banners, canopies, incense, and lamps.?? Invite the Buddha 


257. Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin p'u-sa hsiao-fu tu-hai t'o-lo-ni ching (T no. 1043; Sütra of 
the Dharani that Invokes the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara for Eliminating Poison 
and Suppressing Harmful Influences; hereafter abbreviated as Ch'ing kuan-yin 
ching). The Ch'ing kuan-yin ching is a quasi-esoteric sütra that was introduced to 
China by the Indian layman Nandin during the last years of the Eastern Chin 
(317-420). The rite described here is known in T'ien-t'ai circles as the Repentance 
for the Invocation of Avalokitesvara (Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa), its name being de- 
rived from the title of the scripture. Two independent manuals for this practice 
are known to have circulated in the early T'ien-t'ai community. The first of 
these—Ch’ing kuan-shih-yin ch'an-fa—is preserved as item 4 in the KCPL (T 
46.795b16—79623; hereafter referred to as KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa). It of- 
fers a brief account of the liturgy of offering, veneration, repentance, and reci- 
tation that comprises the heart of the ritual cycle of the Repentance for the 
Invocation of Avalokite$vara. Contemplative practice is mentioned but not de- 
scribed. The second manual is no longer extant, but a listing of its chapters is 
provided in the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu (T 39.973a19-23), an early T'ien-t'ai 
commentary to the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching. Along with the previous liturgical details, 
this second manual apparently contained a major section on seated meditation. 
Both manuals are thought to be by Chih-i (see Sató, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 
504—508). 

Chan-jan (T 46.193c20—24) mentions both the KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa, 
as well as the second "older" manual, but as he appears to know of the latter only 
through the Ch’ing kuan-yin ching shu, the text must already have been lost by his 
day. A third manual on the repentance for the invocation of Avalokite$vara, 
much later in date, was composed by the Sung T'ien-t'ai master Tsun-shih when 
he revived the rite during the eleventh century. His text supplements the ritual 
structure of the KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa, with procedural details from 
Chih-i’s comprehensive Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i (see Ch'ing kuan-shih-yin hsiao-fu 
tu-hai t'o-lo-ni san-mei i, T no. 1040). 

An additional work relevant to the study of the Repentance for the Invocation 
of Avalokitesvara and its place in T'ien-t'ai is the above-mentioned commentary 
to the sütra, the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu. This commentary (in particular its 
discussion of the operative power of the three dharani of the sütra) became an 
important source for the theory of the inherent inclusion of evil within Buddha- 
nature (hstng-e) that was advanced by the T'ien-t'ai master Ssu-ming Chih-li (960— 
1028) in the Sung. Although later catalogues ascribe the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu 
to Chih-i, recent scholarship has challenged this view by marshaling evidence that 
it is more likely the work of his disciple Kuan-ting (for views of the two main 
proponents of this controversy see Andó, Tendai-gaku, pp. 330—356 and Sato, Ten- 
dai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 475-516; Sato, "Shó'o shisó no sóshósha wa Chigi ka 
Kanjó ka?"; and Sató, Zoku Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 411—428). 

258. The KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa, adds that the rite should be per- 
formed for a fixed period of either twenty-one or forty-nine days (T 46.795b16). 
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Amitàbha and the two [attendant] bodhisattvas Avalokite$vara and Ma- 
hàsthámaprápta by installing images of them on the western side of 
the chamber.?*? Set out tooth-cleaning sticks? and purified water for 
them. [When entering and exiting the hall] from the left and right or 
(going in and out] to relieve oneself, you must smear your body with 
aromatics,?9! wash youself thoroughly, and put on new and clean robes. 


259. The KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa, offers a different arrangement: "In- 
stall an image of the Buddha facing south and, apart from it, an image of Avaloki- 
te$vara (Kuan-shih-yin) facing to the east" (T 46.795b18—19). It is unclear which 
Buddha should be installed on the north wall. The liturgy offers special venera- 
tion to both Sakyamuni Buddha and Amitàyus. Tsun-shih's Ch'ing kuan-yin san- 
mei i (T 46.968c24) places Avalokite$vara and Mahásthamaprápta facing east and 
(apart from them) Amitabha to the left of Avalokite$vara facing south. Sakyamuni 
may be installed with them wherever room is available. 

260. The “tooth-cleaning stick" or dantakdstha (which, as rendered in Chinese, 
literally means "willow sprig") is not the familiar leafy branch of willow later as- 
sociated with the bodhisattva Avalokite$vara in China but a common tool of oral 
hygiene used traditionally in India. It is a short, soft segment of twig that is 
chewed and worked against the teeth and gums. As one of the items of offering 
prescribed for this rite by the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching (T 20.34c), the tooth-cleaning 
stick represents the power and desire to cleanse. Thus Kuan-ting, commenting on 
its significance in the Ch’ing kuan-yin ching shu (T 39.9732), says: “This is to pro- 
mote the acquiring of the two causes that act as the primary instigation [for en- 
lightenment): the tooth-cleaning stick sweeps away, thereby symbolizing insight. 
Purified water is clear and cool, thereby symbolizing [the stability of ] meditative 
absorption.” 

Chan-jan (T 46.193c24—25) states: “As for setting out the tooth-cleaning stick 
("willow-sprig") and so forth, because Avalokite$vara holds a willow sprig in his 
left hand and vase for bathing in his right, the supplicant must prepare these two 
items." Kégi (1.506) correctly points out that this description is not present in the 
Ch'ing kuan-yin ching. Nor do we find it in Kuan-ting’s commentary. The icono- 
graphical form of Avalokite$vara given by Chan-jan anticipates the familiar con- 
figuration of Avalokite$vara holding a flowing willow branch and a vase of 
ambrosia, which began to appear in Chinese paintings of the bodhisattva from 
the latter part of the T'ang. 

261. KCPL, Kuan-yin ch'an-fa (T 46.795b20-21), reads: "Up to ten persons may 
participate in the practice. They should face in the westerly direction and be 
seated on mats. However, if the ground is rough or damp, they may set up a low 
dais. They must remove their purified robes when [leaving the chamber] and en- 
ter from the right and exit from the left. After they have bathed they again don 
the purified robes [to enter the chamber)." 

The Ch'ing kuan-yin ching says to smear oneself with "ashes" rather than "aro- 
matics” here (T 20.35c). Kégz and Shiki support the MHCK reading with the claim 
that there has been a copyist’s error in the sütra. However, in the preceding vai- 
pulya repentance the ritual bathing (prior to donning purified robes) is per- 
formed with a solution of ash and perfumed water (Fang-teng san-mei hsing-fa, T 
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One of (the six monthly days of] the uposatha should be chosen as the 
time to commence the rite.?9? 

(14c27] Facing squarely toward the west, drop to the ground in five- 
limbed prostration?*? and venerate the three jewels (in the form of ] the 
seven Buddhas,?** Sakyamuni Buddha, Amitabha Buddha, the three 
dharanis,?® the two bodhisattvas (Avalokitesvara and Mahasthama- 
prapta], and the assembly of saints.? Having finished doing obeisance, 
assume the foreign kneeling posture to burn incense and scatter flow- 
ers.?9? With utmost attentiveness carry out the mental visualization [for 


46.945b2), and Tsun-shih chooses to retain the original reading of “ash” (see 
Ch'ing kuan-yin san-mei i, T 46.968c5). 

262. The six days of uposatha include the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, twenty- 
third, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth days of the lunar month. The KCPL, Ch'ing 
kuan-yin ch'an-fa (T 46.795b21—3), adds: "Everyday (the practitioners} should 
make an exhaustive effort to provide offerings. But if they are unable to make 
the necessary arrangements, they must by all means provide a full array on the 
first day. Then each person takes up an incense censer and facing to the west, 
with single heart and single purpose, drops to the ground in five-limbed prostra- 
tion." 

263. Chan-jan (T 46.193c27—9) states: “Dropping to the ground in five-limbed 
prostration is as it is commonly performed by monks: .. . where the two elbows, 
two knees, and crown of the head all touch the floor. It is also known as the ‘five- 
fold wheel, because the five spots [where the limbs touch] form a circle." The 
Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu (T 39.972a-b) identifies these bodily members symboli- 
cally with the five skandhas: the left hand and leg are yin and associated with 
samskára and rüpa (impulses and form), respectively; the right hand and leg are 
yang and associated with samjñā and vedaná (perception and sensation), and the 
head is naturally associated with vijidna (consciousness). 

264. See Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, T 20.35c. The Seven Buddhas of Antiquity 
include Vipasyin, Sikhin, Vi$abhà, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, KaSyapa, and 
Sakyamuni. 

265. The three dharani or incantattons that represent the core of the rite: the 
dharani for eradicating poison and harm, the dharani for destroying evil karma, 
and the dharani of six-syllable phrases (they are given in the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, 
T 20.35-36). There is actually a fourth dharani given in the sütra—the abhiseka 
dharani, however, it does not figure significantly into either the rite or the com- 
mentary. 

266. As is clear from the litany of venerations provided in the KCPL, Ch'ing 
kuan-yin ch'an-fa (T 46.795b25—c6), the three jewels are saluted in the particular 
form of the individual Buddhas, dharani , and bodhisattvas that are central to 
the Ch’ing kuan-yin ching. Each “veneration” begins with the profession, "Whole- 
heartedly I salute with the crown of my head (name X] . . ." and concludes with 
five-limbed prostration. Along with Avalokite$vara and Mahàsthamaprápta, ven- 
eration of the sangha includes the general multitude of bodhisattva mahásattvas, 
$rávakas, pratyekabuddhas, and assembly of saints and worthies. 

267. Described in Chih-i's Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i (T 46.950b24) as "right knee 
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this offering of the three deeds] according to the usual procedure.?6 
When the offering is completed, assume the lotus posture with legs inter- 
twined and properly compose body and mind.” Fix your attention on 
the counting of the breaths, making each [cycle of mindfulness] corre- 
spond to ten cycles [of inhalation and exhalation].??? When ten [cycles of] 
mindfulness have been completed, arise, burn incense, and, on behalf of 


placed to the ground, body poised erect," the "foreign kneel" receives its name 
from the fact that it is a formal posture of veneration derived from Indic and 
Central Asian Buddhist traditions. According to Tao-hsüan (Shih-men kuei-ching i, 
T 45.863c), the right knee rests firmly on the ground and the left knee is raised. 
The buttocks should be suspended ever so slightly above the two heels. The torso 
should be erect and inclined slightly forward, and the two palms are joined in 
reverence. 

268. The "burning of incense and scattering of fiowers"—often referred to in 
Chih-i's manuals as "offering of the three deeds" (san-yeh kung-yang)—is accom- 
panied by the intoning of the incense hymn and visualization of offerings typical 
of the preceding lotus and vaipulya repentances. The KCPL, Ch’ing kuan-yin ch'an- 
fa (T 46.795c8-12), instructs: “Taking up incense and flowers, [the participants] 
should make offering according to [the usual] procedure. When visualization of 
the offering to the three jewels of the tenfold dharmadhatu is complete, in all 
sincerity they profess the following outloud: 'May this cloud of incense and flow- 
ers suffuse universally throughout the realms of the ten directions and provide 
offerings for all the Buddhas, the dharma, the bodhisattvas, and the assembly of 
countless $rávakas. May they use it to erect a terrace of light that spans realms 
without limit. And throughout infinite Buddha lands may it be received and used 
to perform the work of the Buddhas, thereby perfuming all living beings and 
causing them to generate the aspiration for enlightenment.’ " 

269. The Ch'ing kuan-yin ching prescribes that the left hand should be placed 
over the right (T 20.36c), which is contrary to the usual Indian practice but in 
accordance with Chih-i's writings on meditation as well as later Chinese Buddhist 
tradition. This prescription would seem to be quite an anomaly for an Indian text. 

270. Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, T 20.34c. The KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa (T 
46.795c13-14) adds: "One should keep the mind from becoming scattered. Do 
not count the breath if breathing is winded, constricted, or coarse." According to 
Chih-i's discussion of the twenty-five preliminary expedients for meditation in 
Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.490a3-17) and Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.466a1—10), these 
three conditions will impede meditative development. Contemplation can only be 
carried out effectively under a fourth condition—where breathing is “fine” or "at 
rest" (hsi)—which he likens to “a continuous thread of fine silk that sometimes 
seems to be present and sometimes seems to have vanished.” 

Chan-jan (T 46.194a6—18) expands at length on the meaning of breath count- 
ing according to the perspectives of mundane religious praxis as well as according 
to the four dharmas of the tripitaka, shared, separate, and perfect teachings. In 
the perfect teaching the breath is contemplated in conformity with “the three 
truths in a single instant of thought.” His discussion is mostly based on the Ch’ing 
kuan-yin ching shu (T 36.972c). 
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all living beings, invite three times (the specific deities of] the three jewels 
listed above.?"' Once invoked, chant the names of [these deities of] the 
three jewels three times through.?”? Also chant the name of Avalokite$- 
vara. Then, with the palms and ten fingers joined [in reverence], recite 
the four-line gathas.?”> After that, recite the three incantations. You may 
do this one time through, or seven times, depending on the lateness of 
the hour.?* When you have finshed reciting the spells, confess and re- 
pent your sins. Recollect to yourself the rules that you have transgressed. 
When you have exposed them fully, imagine that you are washed clean 
of them. Then venerate (the deities] whom you summoned previously. 
When the veneration is finished, let one person mount the high seat to 
chant or recite the text of this Sütra [of the Invocation of Avalokitesvara], 
while the others in the group listen attentively. This procedure should be 


271. Both the KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch’an-fa (T 46.795c19-21), and the outline 
of the lost manual in Ch’ing kuan-yin ching shu include offering of the water and 
tooth-cleaning stick as part of this invitation of the three jewels. The former 
states: "Each kneels with knees flush and invites: 'With single heart I invite you! 
Salutations to our Original Master Buddha Sakyamuni! (Three times he invites 
each of the deities in the preceding list of the three jewels.] Having invited you, I 
have also prepared tooth-cleaning stick and purified water. May you show great 
compassion and pity and accept it from me! " 

272. The KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa (T 46.795c22), in close agreement with 
MHCK, appears to distinguish this recitation as another cycle of veneration or 
salutation (li) to the specific list of deities of the three jewels, but the outline of 
the manual in Ch’ing kuan-yin ching shu fails to distinguish it from the invitation 
and offering sequence. Chan-jan (T.46.194a19) states: “(Reciting three times 
through] symbolizes removal of the three obstacles [of retribution, karma, and 
the afflictions). Details of the procedure are provided in the main ritual manual 
from the (Kuo-ch'ing] pai-lu as well as the in Cheng hsing i [of Nan-shan Tao- 
hsüan]. Thus the text says that one may consult the sütra to supplement the prac- 
tice." 

273. The gathds, provided in the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching (T 20.34c) as well as by 
Chan-jan (T 46.1942), read: “I beseech you to save me from suffering and disas- 
ters, to include everything as the object of your great compassion, to shine beams 
of pure light everywhere, and to annihilate the darkness of nescience. That I may 
be released from suffering, afflictions, and all manner of disease, may you come 
unfailingly to where I am and confer great peace upon me. I now bow my head 
in salutation to you, the one who, upon hearing his name, saves those who speak 
it from disasters; now I entrust myself to the father, who has good will and com- 
passion toward the world. I ask only that you come unfailingly, to release me from 
the sufferings created by the three poisons and to confer upon me happiness in 
this life and great nirvana thereafter.” 

274. Following the first and second dharani , the KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an- 
fa (T 46.795c23-26), inserts recitation of select prose passages from the sütra as 
well as the names of the deities of the three jewels. 
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used at morning and early evening [intervals of worship].?* For the other 
four periods use the standard liturgy.” Anyone who dislikes omissions 
and abbreviations may consult the sütra to supplement the practice. 

[1529] The [Invocation of Avalokitesvara] Sutra says, "The eye responds 
to form; how then can it be concentrated and made to abide? The faculty 
of mental cognition (i; manas) responds to the objects of mind; how can 
it be concentrated and made to abide {in one place]??? The Maha- 
samnipáta Sütra says, "[It is called] abiding in the mind just as it is."?"* This 
"just as it is" is none other than emptiness. The passage in this text that 
reads "each and every one [of the six senses] enters into the limit of the 
real" is just another way of saying emptiness and suchness. 

[15212] (Sariputra says in the Invocation of Avalokitefvara Sütra,) “The 
element earth lacks solidity."??? If we say that earth exists, then by “exists” 


275. Chan-jan (T 46.194b12—13) states: “The two times of day and night each 
has its beginning interval. Therefore [the text] says morning and early night." 

276. KCPL, Ch'ing kuan-yin ch'an-fa (T 46.796a2), says here, "During the other 
(four worship] intervals (of the day and night], sitting in meditation and venera- 
tion of the Buddhas should proceed according to the usual practice." This “usual 
procedure" is described in Chih-i's Li chih-fa (Establishing of Regulations) as "four 
periods of sitting in meditation and six periods or intervals of venerating the Bud- 
dhas" (KCPL, T 46.793c8—9). The two rites commonly used at the Kuo-ch'ing 
Monastery on Mount T'ien-t'ai for this daily cycle of worship (the Ching-li fa and 
P'u-li fa) are included as items 2 and 3 of the KCPL (T 46.794a-795b); for further 
discussion, see Stevenson, "The Four Kinds of Samadhi in Early T'ien-t'ai Bud- 
dhism," pp. 45-48. 

277. Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, T 20.37a. In the sūtra, an earnest and devout monk 
named Upasena asks Sariputra, "How, while I am counting breaths and petition- 
ing the Honored One to expound liberation to me, can I maintain concentration? 
For my eye and visual consciousness respond to form; how then can 1 maintain 
my concentration? ... My mind and mind consciousness (manovijfiána) respond 
to objects of mind (dharmas); how then can I maintain my concentration? ... 
Thus these consciousnesses are thieves of the attention, prancing about like mon- 
keys. How then can I maintain my concentration in the face of these gamboling 
six sense organs and the ubiquitous dharmas that are their objects?" Sariputra’s 
answer to this question follows immediately in the sütra, but in the MHCK a quote 
from the Mahasamnipáta (Ta-chi ching) and another passage from the Ch’ing kuan- 
yin ching are first interposed. 

278. Ta-chi ching (Mahdsamnipdta Sūtra), T 13.168c, is identified by Kõgi (1.508) 
as the source of the quote; the correspondence, however, is not exact. 

279. Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, T 20.37a. The passage from the sütra cited here 
refutes in succession the essential properties of the four material elements: "Then 
Sariputra told Upasena, ‘You should now contemplate the element earth as lack- 
ing the nature of solidity, the nature of the element water as not to abide, the 
nature of the element wind as unimpedability, . . . and the nature of the element 
fire as unreal; . . . form, sensation, perception, impulses, and consciousness are 
each in their nature and features the same in this respect as (earth), water, fire, 
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we mean "substantiality" or "reality," and "substantiality" is what "solid" 
means. But if we say that earth inexists, or that it both exists and inexists, 
these descriptions still imply phenomenal substantiality; hence they too 
are included in the meaning of the term “solid.” Here [the sūtra] repu- 
diates the supposed nature of solidity by demonstrating that it is utterly 
inapprehensible. 

(15a15] "The nature of water is not to abide anywhere.” If we say that 
water exists, then by "exists" we mean "abides." Similarly, to go on to say 
that water neither exists nor inexists is still to consider that it "abides." 
Now water does not abide in the existence tetralemma, nor in the inex- 
istence tetralemma, nor even in the indescribable. That is why [the sütra] 
says, "The nature of water is not to abide." 

(15a18] "The nature of wind is unimpedability.” If we contemplate 
wind as existing, then "existing" means in this case "impeded." To go on 
to say that "wind neither exists nor inexists" is also inapplicable. Even the 
inexistence tetralemma fails (to characterize wind]. That is why it is said, 
"The nature of wind is unimpedability." 

[15220] “The element fire is insubstantial.” Fire does not arise from 
itself, nor from something else, nor from both, nor without a cause. It 
fundamentally lacks an own-being and exists only in dependence upon 
causes and conditions. That is why the sütra says it is insubstantial. As it 
is this way for the contemplation of material form, so "sensation, percep- 
tion, impulses, and consciousness likewise each enter into the limit of the 
real." 

[15223] The contemplation of the five aggregates being like this, the 
twelve links of cause and condition are (similarly shown] each to be like 
an echo in a canyon, as solid as the core of a banana tree, as evanescent 
as dew or lightning, etc.?9? Thus at each moment of mental activity one 
may bring to completion the discernment of emptiness. One should 
strive to develop this contemplation assiduously so as to bring one's own 
mind into resonance [with the principle of reality]. This foundation of 
contemplative insight (kuan-hui) must not be lacking?! 


and wind. All enter into the limit of the real’ When Upasena had heard these 
words, his body became like water and fire. He achieved the samádhi of the four 
elements, comprehended perfectly the emptiness and featurelessness of the five 
aggregates, killed the bandits of his mind, the defilements, attained vast clarity of 
mind, became an arhat, and, spewing fire from out of his body, burnt himself to 
ashes and entered nirvana.” 

280. Examples from the ten upamána or ‘semblances’ (i.e., ball of foam, bubble, 
mirage, trunk of a banana tree, magical illusion, dream, reflection, echo, cloud, 
and flash of lightning) used frequently in Buddhist scriptures to illustrate the 
insubstantiality and evanescence of dharmas (for references, see Lamotte, 
L'Enseignement de Vimalakirti, pp. 132—138, n. 23). 

281. Chan-jan (T 46.194c25—195a1) states: “If there is no (foundation of ] con- 
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(15a25} The dharani for eliminating poison and suppressing harmful 
influences has the ability to destroy the obstacle of retribution.??? [Upon 
hearing the Buddha teach them to intone verses, recite the names of the 
three jewels and the incantations of Avalokitesvara,] the people of Vaisali 
were returned to their original state of health.?5* 

[15227] The dharani for eradicating evil karma has the ability to de- 
stroy the obstacle of karma, for, by reciting it, even a person who violates 
the rule of chaste conduct can clear away the filth and restore himself or 
herself to purity.?9* 


templative insight (kuan-Aui), then the practice becomes profitless asceticism. For 
this reason one must use the meditative discernment [that perceives objects to be] 
like a mirage, etc., in order to realize the emptiness of essential nature and distin- 
guishing mark and enter the limit of reality. There are two (understandings) of 
the limit of reality: the two vehicles resort (to the sense found in] the shared 
[teaching], which [interprets the limit of reality as) the true or real. The separate 
and perfect [teachings] rely on the (vision of] the middle and do not hold any- 
thing in common with the lesser (vehicles). Here (the MHCK] still carries the 
[sense of ) the shared [teaching]. But when it comes to the dharani of six-syllable 
phrases below, it accords with the [view of] the middle way. This is all the more 
the case for the section on the contemplation of evil (dharmas] that follows later, 
which relies wholly upon the perfect contemplation. Thus you should know that 
the fundamental import of the present section is that of the perfect [teaching]." 

282. The first of the three dharani from the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching (T 20.35a6— 
15) used in this rite. The sütra itself gives this dharani the title “incantation for 
summoning the Buddhas of the ten directions to save and protect animate be- 
ings," which is different from the title adopted by Chih-i. Chih-i's name for the 
dharani ("the dharani that eliminates poison and suppresses harmful influences") 
is actually the title that the sūtra gives to the second dhárani (i.e., the “incantation 
that destroys the obstruction of evil karma, eliminates poison, and suppresses 
harmful influence") (see T 20.35a23~24). 

The "obstacle of retribution" is one of the "three obstacles" (san chang)—i.e., 
those of the afflictions, karma, and retribution. The obstacle of retribution refers 
to limitations of physical or mental endowment as well as environment that arise 
from karmic influences of the past. The pairing of the obstacles of retribution 
and affliction with the first and third dhàranis is reversed in the MHCK and 
Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu (see T 39.973a24—29). 

283. Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, T 20.352320. This dhárani heals the terrible illnesses 
with which the population of Vaisali had become afflicted. 

284. Ibid., T 20.35a22-b11. The second of the three dhárani, it is matched 
with the obstacle of karma or deed precisely because the sütra gives its title as "the 
dharani incantation that destroys the obstruction of evil deeds, eliminates poison, 
and suppresses harm." The Ch'ing kuan-yin ching says of its efficacy (T 20.35b8- 
13): "All fears, poisons, and harmful influences will disappear. All evil spirits, ti- 
gers, wolves, and lions will, upon hearing this dharani, have their mouths closed 
and stopped up and be unable to cause harm. Even a person who violates the rule 
of chaste conduct and commits the ten evil acts will, upon hearing this dharani, 
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[15228] The dharani of six-syllable phrases has the power to destroy 
the obstacle of the afflictions.?** There can be no doubt that it purifies 
the sense organs of the three poisons and brings about the achievement 
of Buddhahood. The "six syllables" [of its name] signify the six [incar- 
nations] of Avalokitesvara, which together are capable of destroying the 
three obstacles in each of the six destinies.?55 The Avalokite$vara of Great 
Compassion destroys the three obstacles in the destiny of hell; it is be- 
cause the suffering in this destiny is so intense that it is appropriate for 
him to employ his great compassion. The Avalokite$vara of Great Kind- 


have the filth washed away and be restored to the state of purity. Even if your 
karmic obstacles are filthy and bad, call on the bodhisattva Avalokite$vara and 
recite and remember this dharani. Your obstacle of karma will then be destroyed 
and you will see the Buddhas before you." 

285. Ibid., T 20.36a6-12. The third of the three dharanis. The name of this 
dhàrani—"six-syllable phrases"—is problematic, for it does not appear to have 
any immediate connection with the fifty odd characters that make up the incan- 
tation in Chinese, aside from the fact that the dharani does contain a succession 
of some twelve words, each containing three characters or syllables. 

Chan-jan (T 46.195b18—29), resorting to the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu, states: 
“Some people say that it refers to the names of the three jewels, with each jewel 
containing two syllables: as in ‘Buddha,’ ‘dharma,’ and ‘sangha.’ Others say that 
the three jewels represent three syllables or characters, and the name ‘Kuan-shih- 
yin,’ three characters. But there is really no evidence for these in the text (of the 
stra itself ]. Therefore, we dismiss them. In its analysis of the passages from the 
sutra, the (Ch'ing kuan-yin ching] commentary suggests three interpretations of the 
[term] ‘six syllables. The first treats the six syllables from the perspective of rec- 
ompense or fruit. After the verses (the sütra] explains in detail how, upon being 
heard by the fourfold assembly, the six syllables have the power to uproot the 
suffering of the six destinies [of rebirth]. Next, it treats the six syllables from the 
perspective of cause: where Upasena, upon hearing the six syllable phrase, is 
made to contemplate the psychic channels, the six marvelous accesses [of medi- 
tation upon the breath] are explained in detail. Third, the six sense faculties are 
equated with the six syllables. Where Sariputra answers Upasena in the forest 
saying, ‘When eye responds to form,’ (the sütra] elucidates in depth the six sense 
faculties. Each of these three passages [in the sutra} is summed up with the state- 
ment, ‘Because they heard the six-syllable phrase. . . .’ Thus the meaning of the 
six syllables does not lie outside of these three sections. The present text [of 
MHCK] adopts two of these interpretations—the first and the last." See also Ch'ing 
kuan-yin ching shu, T 39.975b13—c11. 

Oda's Bukkyó daijiten (1827c) cites Hótan's (1654-1738) unpublished commen- 
tary on the Ch’ing kuan-yin ching, the Kannon sangenki, claiming that the six sylla- 
bles refer specifically to the six characters an-t'o-li. pan-t'u-li (*amdali-pamdali) 
contained in the dharani. This phrase also occurs within the preceding two dhar- 
ani. Hotan takes it to mean éndpdnasmrti or “contemplation of the breath." 

286. Neither Chan-jan nor the Ch'ing kuan-yin ching shu offers a clear explana- 
tion of the origin of these six incarnations of Avalokite$vara. 
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ness destroys the three obstacles in the destiny of hungry ghosts; it is 
because there is starvation and thirst in this destiny that it is appropriate 
for him to employ his great beneficence. The Avalokite$vara of Leonine 
Fearlessness destroys the three obstacles in the destiny of animals; it is 
because the king of beasts is majestic and fierce that it is appropriate for 
him to employ his fearlessness in this destiny. The Avalokite$vara of the 
Universal Shining Radiance destroys the three obstacles in the destiny of 
the asuras; it is because of the preponderance of envy and distrust in that 
destiny that it is appropriate for him to employ his attribute of universal 
radiance. The Divine Hero Avalokite$vara destroys the three obstacles in 
the destiny of human beings; in the human realm there are to be found 
both the principle [of reality] (li) and phenomenal affairs (shih); he is 
called "divine" because he uses phenomenal means to subdue people's 
arrogance and "hero" because he uses principle to enable people to see 
their own Buddha nature. The Avalokite$vara as Mahabrahma the Pro- 
found destroys the three obstacles in the destiny of the gods; Brahma is 
the lord of the gods, so that by indicating their lord, one includes the 
vassals as well. 

[15b10] Enlarging upon this, we may consider the six Avalokite$varas 
to signify the twenty-five samàdhis.?*' The Avalokite$vara of Great Com- 
passion represents the undefiled samadhi; the Avalokite$vara of Great 
Kindness signifies the samadhi of mental delight; the Leonine Avaloki- 
te$vara signifies the samadhi of nonretrogression; the Avalokite$vara of 
Great Shining Light signifies the blissful samadhi; the Heroic Avalokite- 
$vara signifies the four samadhis beginning with the apparitional sama- 
dhi; the Mahàbrahmà Avalokite$vara signifies the seventeen samadhis 
beginning with the unshakable samadhi. Think on this yourself and you 
will see what is meant. 

[15b14) This stra may be used for repentance by persons from any of 
the three vehicles. Thus if one disciplines and delivers oneself, killing the 
bandits that are the fetters, one will achieve the status of an arhat. If one's 


287. From the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.690b. These samádhis are correlated in the 
sütra to the so-called twenty-five "states of existence," with one samadhi matched 
to annihilate each "existence." The twenty-five existences are simply a vertical 
breakdown of the three realms. Thus the realm of desire contains fourteen levels 
of existence broadly grouped according to the six destinies—one state of existence 
for each of the hell, animal, hungry ghost, and asura realms; four states of exis- 
tence (corresponding to the four continents) for the human destiny; and six levels 
of existence for the heavenly destiny. The realm of form contains seven states of 
existence, grouped according to the four dhyanas. The formless realm contains 
four states of existence, namely the four formless meditations (samápatti). A de- 
tailed discussion of the relationship of these twenty-five samádhis to the twenty- 
five states of existence (and their place on the bodhisattva course) appears in 
Chih-i's Ssu chiao i, T 46.755c29—758b28. 
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merit is abundant and capacity keen, then upon contemplating nescience, 
impulses, and the rest [of the twelve causes and conditions], one will 
achieve the status of a pratyekabuddha. If one gives rise to great com- 
passion, one's body will come to shine like crystalline vaidürya and Bud- 
dhas will appear as though in every pore. One will attain the Stirangama 
samadhi and dwell in the stage of no backsliding.?** 

(15b17} Throughout the Mahayana sütras there are practices of this 
type, such as the repentances of the seven buddhas and the eight bodhi- 
sattvas,?9? or the repentance involving 800 days of cleaning privies that is 
described in the Sūtra on the Visualization of Bodhisattva Akasagarbha.2™ All 
such practices as these are encompassed by [the samadhi of ] freely fol- 
lowing one's thought (sui-tzu-i). 


Contemplation amidst Good Dharmas 


(15b20} Second is the section on [contemplation] as applied to good 
[dharmas]. This falls into two parts: first, we distinguish the four phases 
of thought and, next, deal with their application to the myriad whole- 
some [activities]. 


THE Four PHASES OF THOUGHT 


(15b21] We begin with an explanation of the four phases of thought. 
Mind and consciousness, being formless, are impossible to preceive in 
and of themselves; but their (temporal operation]?! may be distin- 


288. Ch'ing kuan-yin ching, T 20.35c, 3826—7. Chan-jan (T 46.196c1—2) states: 
"Through generating great compassion and taking the reality limit as one's object 
one realizes nonretrogression. This stage is equivalent to either the first abode or 
first stage (bhümi) (depending upon whether one is using the scheme of the sepa- 
rate or perfect path), where mindfulness no longer backslides." 

289. From the Ch’ fo pa p'u-sa shuo t'o-lo-ni shen-chou ching (T no. 1332; The 
Dharant Sutra Spoken by the Seven Buddhas and the Eight Bodhisattvas). Chan- 
jan (T 46.196c9—14) states: "(This sütra) first reveals that each of the seven Bud- 
dhas has a dharani and goes on to explain that dharani's effectiveness as a means 
of repentance. Next the text discusses the eight bodhisattvas, ... for each of 
whom there is an incantation and effective procedure for repentance." 

290. The Kuan hsü-k'ung-tsang p'u-sa ching, T 13.677a—677c. According to 
Chan-jan (T 46.196c8—197a19), who cites the scripture, this practice entails a daily 
routine of secretly cleaning latrines, meditating on the bodhisattva Akasagarbha, 
and repenting before the thirty-five Buddhas of confession. The practice is to be 
carried out for a continuous period of 800 days. 

291. This entire introductory section on the four phases of thought (from T 
46.15b21 to 15c16) is taken, with some abridgment and rearrangement, from 
chapter 4 of Chih-i's Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.623a8—b23). This chapter (Clarification 
of the Marks of the Four Phases) begins with the question, "If a practitioner 
wishes to enter this samadhi, which particular mental marks should he take as the 
basis for contemplation?" Chih-i then explains that the four temporal phases of 
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guished in terms of the four successive phases of not-yet-thinking, about- 
to-think, thought-proper, and thinking-completed. “Not-yet-thinking” 
denotes the condition where mind has yet to generate [any involvement 
with a given object]. "About-to-think" refers to the condition where mind 
is on the verge of generating (involvement with the object]. "Thinking- 
proper" is the condition where mind dwells in fuil involvement with the 
object. "Thinking-completed" denotes the condition where, having 
reached its culmination, mental involvement with the given object fades 
and vanishes.?? Anyone who can comprehend these four [phases] fully 
will penetrate the one mark that is no-mark.??* 


mental activation are used as the basis for contemplation (rather than any fixed 
external or material referent), precisely because they appear, consistently and re- 
peatedly, through each moment of thought and activity. Asked to explain how 
these are to be construed as marks for contemplation, Chih-i responds (T 
46.623a19-23): “That which allows something to be apprehended and, as such, 
distinguished is known as a ‘mark.’ The dharmas of mind and consciousness are 
without form. If not distinguished by means of the four marks of the activation 
of thought, they are difficult to know. If one is unable to know (mind as object] 
clearly, contemplation will be impossible to perform. Therefore, one must first 
distinguish {mind and its temporal operation] by means of the marks of the four 
(phases]. If one discerns and distinguishes to the point where one clearly realizes 
that these marks are no-mark, then one will enter the perfect equality of the one 
mark." 

Chan-jan (T 46.197a26-b4) states: "'Yün' (phase, cycle) means movement. 
From ‘not-yet’ one arrives at 'about-to'; from ‘about-to,’ at ‘actual or proper’; from 
'actual,' at 'completed.' Thus [the phases] are generically construed as movement. 
... In (the contemplation of] the (six) activities and [six] sense perceptions that 
follows, if one does not first distinguish the [four phases) clearly, contemplation 
of mind will have no basis." 

292. This particular reading has been reconstructed on the basis of the passage 
in Chüeh-i san-mei from which the lines in MHCK have been abstracted (see T 
46.623a10-11). 

293. Chan-jan here embarks on a critique of certain misinterpretations of the 
“samadhi of following one's thought," as well as on a lengthy statement of what 
he considers to be the correct approach to its practice. The passage in question 
figures prominently in the debates over meditation carried on between the "home 
mountain" and "off mountain" circles of Sung period T'ien-t'ai. We translate it in 
full (with a minor abridgment). 

Chan-jan (T 46.197b4—28) states: "Furthermore, people in the world today for 
the most part assert that the mind in which thought has arisen (sheng-hsin) is false, 
and one should contemplate the mind (wherein thought is] annihilated. (The lat- 
ter, they claim,] is real. So saying, these people end up avoiding (the practice of ] 
meditative discernment completely, thinking that (such an approach] represents 
the nonarising or nonproduction (of thought]. Their error is grave indeed. These 
commonplace practitioners of dhyána all [claim to) contemplate nonarising but 
have no clue as to where this ‘nonarising’ is to to be found. Is [this condition of 
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(15b25] Q: The {phase of} not-yet-thinking (means that thought] has 
not arisen, and thinking-completed {means that it has] already gone. 
There is no mind or mentation (Asin) present in either of these. And since 
there is no mind, there is likewise no mark. How then can these [phases] 
be contemplated??** 

[15b26] A: Although in not-yet-thinking no arising has taken place, it 


nonarising] previously existent or present? Is it previously nonexistent or not 
present? If you say it is already present, then you must have already realized non- 
arising. If you say it is not already present, then how can you call it a contempla- 
tion? ... 

“(Contemplation] is like putting out a fire: [its coals] must be extinguished com- 
pletely. If one just extinguishes the visible [flames and smoke] and fails to extin- 
guish its potential [to flare up again], one will eventually be scorched by flames 
that have yet to appear. To contemplate mind [in the phases of ] 'not-yet-arisen' 
or ‘already-completed’ is truly to extinguish [mind that is] ‘about-to-arise’ and 
'arisen-proper.' People who [occupy themselves with this misconceived] contem- 
plation of nonarising (of thoughts) only know how to discern mind in its full state 
of generation and force it not to generate thoughts. They do not know how to 
discern mind before it has generated thought. The essential substance of mind is 
originally inexistent. Its inexistence being something that is fundamental, its gen- 
eration or activation is, likewise, no-generation. .. . 

"Furthermore, contemplation of the four phases [of thought] is a method of 
meditative discernment that is designed to pursue the branch tips and follow 
along with phenomenal activities (shih), wherever thought happens to lead (sui- 
tzu-i). On the other hand, approaches such as the constantly seated samadhi are 
concerned exclusively with the discernment of principle (li) or (the fact that) there 
is no dharma that is not identical to dharma-nature. Thus one should know that 
neither of these two approaches can be dispensed with in the cultivation of sam- 
adhi. It is with such an idea in mind that the Chan-ch’a ching (T 17.908a—b) says: 
"There are two modes to meditative discernment. One is (the approach of ] con- 
sciousness-only, where all is (realized to be] mind only. The second is contempla- 
tion of reality [itself] or the discerning of true suchness.' 'Consciousness-only' 
corresponds to [contemplation] carried out amidst phenomenal activities (shih). 
‘Suchness’ is the contemplation of principle (4). The contemplation of the four 
phases as applied to [the manifold phenomena of] the tenfold dharmadhátu that 
is described in the text here is the equivalent of the discernment of all [dharmas] 
as mind-only set forth in the Chan-ch'a ching. It is with this sense in mind that the 
passage here states: 'If one can comprehend fully the four [phases], one will pen- 
etrate marklessness.' " 

For a discussion of the Chan-ch'a shan-e yeh pao ching (T no. 839), with reference 
to recent Japanese scholarship, see Lai, “The Chan-ch'a ching: Religion and Magic 
in Medieval China." 

294. This question and response are taken from Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.623a24— 
b8: "It is feasible that one might discern the two mental phases of about-to-think 
and thinking-proper. But as not-yet-thinking has not arisen, there is no mentation 
or mind present. With no mentation there is no mark to distinguish." 
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does not mean that [mind] is ultimately inexistent.” It is analogous to a 
person who has not yet performed an action deciding suddenly to do it. 
You cannot say that there is no person simply because he has not yet 
undertaken to act. If you assert absolutely that there is no person present 
at that point, then who performs the action afterwards? It is precisely 
because there is a person who has "not-yet-performed" the action that 
there can be a performance of the action to begin with. It is the same 
with mind or mentation (Asin): it is on account of there being a not-yet- 
thinking that there can be an about-to-think. How could an about-to- 
think exist if there had been no not-yet-thinking? Hence, although it is 
true that [mentation in] its phase of not-yet-thinking is not yet fully pres- 
ent, it does not follow from this fact that thinking as a whole is completely 
inexistent.?9 As for the thinking-completed, it can still be contemplated 
even though [thinking per se] has perished, just as when a person has 
finished an action one cannot say that the person himself no longer ex- 
ists. If there is really no person present at that point, then who has just 
performed the action? The same applies for the notion that mind per- 
ishes when thinking is completed: one cannot say that the perishing is 
eternal, for to do so is to commit the fallacy of annihilationism—the utter 
denial of cause and effect.?” Hence, although it is true that (the thought) 


295. The word “mind” (Asin) here is supplied from the Chüeh-i san-mei passage, 
T 46.623227. Chan-jan (T 46.197c9—10) states: "Because [thought at this point) 
has not yet arisen one can refer to it as inexistent. But since [mind] is not forever 
or wholly inexistent (at this moment], one still must contemplate [it]." Kagi (1.534) 
says that though there are vicissitudes in the mind's activity, its substance does not 
vanish. 

296. Chan-jan (T 46.197c12—14) states: “Thinking and not-yet-thinking each 
resorts to its prior conditional basis. Although these conditions may come and go, 
the mind itself is indestructible. Being indestructible, the mind as such is able to 
produce the entire range of thoughts. Therefore, in contemplating the mind one 
prevents it from taking the delusions or defilements—the nine realms of the dhar- 
madhatu—as its conditional basis. So doing one enters into the Buddha mind." 

297. If mind utterly perished with the perishing of each thought, continuity of 
karmic cause and effect (and, hence, religious practice as well) would be impossi- 
ble. This, of course, was one of the basic grounds for positing the Yogacara thesis 
of an dlaya-vijidna (the repository for karmic seeds) and klista-manovijridna (the 
deluded grasping or positing of the dlaya as self ) as a continuing substratum of 
mental activity that undergirds the arising and perishing of momentary con- 
sciousness (manas and vijidna). Although the contemplation of the four phases of 
thought is quite reminiscent of classic early Buddhist meditations upon the mo- 
mentary arising and perishing of the cognitive/mental consciousness (manov- 
ijfióna) and its concomitant factors (i.e., the operation of the skandhas, dyatanas, 
and dhátus), Hui-ssu, Chih-i, and Chan-jan all tend to work implicitly within cer- 
tain proto-Yogacara-tathagatagarbha models of mind that were current in medi- 
eval China. 
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in its phase of thinking-completed has perished, contemplation can still 
be performed. 

[15c6] Q: What is past is gone; what is future has yet to arrive; and 
what is present does not persist. Yet it is unthinkable that there should 
be some other mind apart from the three times.?® What sort of mind 
would you have us contemplate? 

[15c8] A: Your question is erroneous. For if the past were permanently 
extinguished, one could ultimately not have knowledge of it; if the future 
were entirely yet to come, one could not have knowledge of it; and if the 
present did not persist at all, one could not have knowledge of it. How 
then could the saints know the minds [of beings throughout) the three 
times? Even demons and gods know [the affairs] of themselves and oth- 
ers in the three times.??? How then could practitioners of the Buddha’s 
dharma hold such annihilationist, tortoise-hare, and rabbit-horn views 
[as you suggest by your question]??? Know then that, although mind in 
the three times lacks any concrete reality, it is nevertheless possible to 
have knowledge of it. 

[15c12] Hence it is said in gathas, "What the Buddhas have expounded 
is that, although [the mind] is empty, it is not utterly inexistent, and that, 
although it continues successively, it is not eternally unchanging. Thus 
neither sin nor merit is lost.5?! One who upholds the view of the inher- 
ent extinction of mind resembles a blind person encountering color: for 
such an individual there will be no eye of right contemplation with re- 
spect to the Buddha's teaching, and religious practice will be futile, bring- 


298. This question and answer sequence is taken virtually verbatim from 
Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.623b8—23. Chan-jan (T 46.197c16) identifies this statement 
with the Diamond Sütra, although the match is not exact—see Chin-kang pan-jo p'o- 
lo-mi ching (T 8.751b27—28): "Subhüti! The past mind is impossible to apprehend, 
the present mind is impossible to apprehend, and the future mind is impossible 
to apprehend." 

299. Knowledge of the destiny of others by means of the divine eye, knowledge 
of one's own and others' karmic legacy from past lives, and the power to know 
other beings' present thoughts represent the first, third, and fourth of the five 
abhijiá or "superpowers." These five are classed as mundane powers that may be 
realized by gods and certain spiritually powerful individuals. In addition to the 
five, saints of the Buddhist tradition realize a sixth, “supramundane,” power that 
is peculiar to the Buddhist tradition—the exhaustion of outflows. 

300. Chan-jan (T 46.198a5-8) states: "Chih-i uses these two similes to illustrate 
the view of annihilationism. The opponent cites the passage where ‘the three 
times are inapprehensible' to make the point that there is ultimately no mind. 
This is equivalent to the two [similes], which themselves are wholly inexistent. It 
is known as ‘annihilationist views.’ ” 

301. TCTL, T 25.64c. The preceding lines to the verse read: “If there is a 
deed, there is also its fruition. The inexistence of the agent of the act as well as 
the fruit is the ultimate and profound law that was discovered by the Buddha.” 
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ing no attainments. Once the practitioner knows that there are four 
temporal phases to thought, then, in accordance with whatever good and 
evil thoughts his mind produces, he uses wisdom that is free of attach- 
ment to reflect back upon and discern it.5° 


APPLICATION OF THE FOUR PHASES TO WHOLESOME ACTIVITIES 


(15c17] Next we deal with the application [of this contemplation] to 
wholesome activities. (The variety of such activities] is vast, but here we 
shall discuss them on the basis of the six perfections.°°> When confronted 
with the six objects of sense one should be even-minded and detached 
toward the six perceptions. When one lacks material provisions one 


302. Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.623c2. Kuan-ting in this passage alludes to a specific 
process of meditative development set forth at length in Chih-i's Chüeh-i san-mei. 
According to the latter (T 46.623b25-624c19), the practitioner of the “samadhi 
of maintaining wakeful awareness of thought” must first tame the mind through 
application of the six perfections and foster the keen conviction that mind and all 
dharmas are empty. Then, with “a mind that is free of all clinging,” he “turns 
back to reflect upon and discern” the four mental phases in each moment of 
thought. When the four phases are fully established as an object of contempla- 
tion, they are then shown to be inapprehensible through investigation of the four 
alternatives of the tetralemma. The Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.624b23—27) says: "Con- 
templating the [phases of } not-yet-thinking and about-to-think in this manner, if 
one does not apprehend any dualistic extremes, one will not grasp after dualistic 
extremes. Not grasping after dualistic extremes, one will no longer cling to dual- 
istic extremes, [nor go on to] generate all manner of afflictive deeds (karma). 
Once one is free of dualism, free of the deeds that induce bondage, free of ob- 
structions, then the mind of right contemplation (will appear], lucid and pure like 
empty space. As a result of this, the genuine insight of the middle way will bril- 
liantly open forth, and (the practitioner] will come to illumine the two truths 
simultaneously." 

According to Chüeh-i san-mei the "right contemplation" described here repre- 
sents the foundation of the "samádhi of maintaining wakeful awareness of 
thought." What is more, there is a deliberate procedure to its cultivation. Correct 
contemplation must be developed first through seated meditation—a practice that 
Chih-i calls the "general or universal discernment” (tsung-kuan). Only when con- 
templation of the four phases and their inapprehensibility is stable enough to be 
maintained effectively through other activities is seated meditation dispensed with 
as a regular practice. The fluid application of this contemplation to all activities— 
i.e., the six sense perceptions and six modes of physical action under both good 
and evil circumstances—is known as “discernment in specific applications" ( pieh- 
kuan). This basic model for development of "right contemplation" functions as a 
central structure of Chih-i's Hsiao chih-kuan (T 46.466c28—467a3), as well as the 
formal discussion of “contemplation proper" in greater chapter 7 of MHCK (T 
46.100b16). 

303. Giving (ddna), morality (fia), patience or forbearance (hsdntz), exertion 
(virya), meditation (dhyana), and wisdom (prajñā). 
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should engage in the six acts [in order to provide for oneself ].5?* Taken 
together, this even-mindedness [of the senses] and performance [of the 
six actions} comes to twelve forms of activity (skih) in total. 

[15c19] The Six Sense Perceptions and the Perfection of Giving 
(dana). First we will consider the moment when the eye perceives form.*95 
Not-yet-seeing, about-to-see, seeing-proper, and seeing-completed—in 
neither of these four phases can seeing take place—yet it is not valid to 
say that one does not see. Turning the focus of contemplation back to the 
mind that is aware of form,* we find that it does not come from outside, 
for if it did, the image would not be present within oneself. Nor does it 
emerge from inside, for if it did, it would not be dependent upon causes 
and conditions. As it originates from neither within nor without, neither 
is it from somewhere in between. Nor is it eternally self-existent. One 
should know, then, that the act of perceiving form is ultimately empty 
and quiescent. The form that is being contemplated is the same as space, 
and the one who contemplates form is as good as blind.5?? 


304. Walking, standing, sitting, reclining, speaking, being silent, and miscella- 
neous actions. These derive from Hui-ssu’s Sui-tzu-i san-mei (HTC 98.344a) and 
the Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.624c21—24), with the exception that for “reclining” Hui- 
ssu has "sleeping," and instead of "miscellaneous actions" he has "eating." 

305. The first of the six sense perceptions; see Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.625b3-12. 

306. Ibid., T.46.625b6—10. Chüeh-i san-mei states: "(The factors of ] sense fac- 
ulty, object, [intervening] space, and light are incapable of seeing and discrimi- 
nating on their own. Through their coming together as causes and conditions, 
they produce visual consciousness. With visual consciousness as cause and condi- 
tion, mental consciousness is produced. When mental consciousness emerges, one 
is able to discriminate the various types of form. Also, visual consciousness, in 
turn, comes into existence through dependence on mental consciousness. By vi- 
sual consciousness one is able to perceive form, as a result of which one gives rise 
to attachment. For this reason one must turn back to reflect upon and contem- 
plate the mind that is aware of form." 

307. Chih-i's twofold approach to discernment described here—refutation of 
the categories of temporal process and refutation of lateral factors of cause and 
condition—is paradigmatic for all of the remaining five sense perceptions and six 
activities. These two approaches to contemplation, along with a third, are dis- 
cussed at length in the fourth of the ten modes of discernment (i.e., "Eradication 
of Dharmas Completely") in MHCK, greater chapter 7 (T 46.63a7—65a2), as well 
as in Chih-i's San kuan i (HTC 99.79a-80b). They are discernments used to 
counter three respective conventional assumptions about mind: production on 
the basis of lateral causal factors (yin-ch'eng), successive temporal continuity (of 
mental consciousness) (hsiang-hsii), and mutual relativity (of mind to the concept 
of no-mind] (Asiang-tai). The basic method for all three is to "demonstrate the 
inapprehensibility of each position by systematic refutation of the alternatives of 
the tetralemma “ (ssu-chü t'ui-chien pu-te). 

Chih-i claims to derive the entire system from Nagarjuna’s Mülamadhyamakakàá- 
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[15c24] [The same analysis applies to the other five kinds of sense per- 
ception], up to the sixth, the awareness of dharmas on the part of the 
cognitive faculty or mind sense (i; manas). In each of its four phases— 
not-yet-aware, about-to-be-aware, aware-proper, and awareness-com- 
pleted—the thought is incapable of being apprehended. Turning the fo- 
cus of contemplation back to the mind that is aware (chüeh) of dharmas,*9 
we find that it too neither comes from outside nor emerges from inside. 
There are no dharmic objects nor is there anyone who could regard 
them as dharmas; both are the same as emptiness. Such is the contempla- 
tion of the six kinds of perception. 

[15c27] The eye, form, space, and light are all necessary for seeing to 
take place, but none of these can see or discriminate on its own. Causes 
and conditions combine to produce the visual consciousness, while the 
visual consciousness as cause and condition produces cognitive or mind 
consciousness. When mind consciousness arises one is able to discrimi- 
nate. Also, visual consciousness in turn comes into existence on the basis 
of mind consciousness.*!9 


rikā (see MHCK, T 46.63c16-21). While there is an unmistakable similarity be- 
tween these discernments and the third ("Discernment of the Six Senses"), second 
("Discernment of Coming and Going") or seventh ("Discernment of the Three 
Marks"), and first (“Discernment of Cause and Condition") chapters of Nagar- 
juna's treatise, the match is not a perfect one (see Chung-lun, T 30.1b—6b). 

308. Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.625c29-626a2) states in the section on contempla- 
tion of mental perception: "One turns the focus of contemplation back to discern 
the well-spring of mind, cognitive activity or thought, and consciousness. Upon 
carefully discerning this mind, one does not find any mind that abides persis- 
tently; nor [any mind from which] the various dharmas and their marks arise and 
perish. If there is no place where mind abides, nor production and destruction of 
dharmas and marks, then one should know that this mind is inapprehensible." 

309. Chan-jan (T 46.198b16-18) asserts that consciousness itself should be 
added to this list to make five factors that combine to produce the visual event in 
the mind: "When the eye sees form, five factors must come into coordination 
before one is able to see: space, light, sense faculty, object, and consciousness. The 
(perceptions of ] ear, nose, tongue, and body, do not require the factor of light." 

310. This entire paragraph (as well as the first several lines of the one that 
follows it) is taken from Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.625b6-10; see note 68 above). 
Chan-jan (T 46.198b24—27) explains the passage as follows: "As for the 'visual 
consciousness serving as cause and condition for production of mind conscious- 
ness, the visual consciousness acts as the primary cause (hetu), but it also has sense 
faculty, object, space, and light as contributory conditions (pratyaya). In instanta- 
neous and interrupted succession it (in turn] produces mind consciousness. The 
[notion that] 'visual consciousness comes into existence on the basis of mind con- 
sciousness,' is simply based on the fact that the cause for the [subsequent] instan- 
taneous perishing of the cognitive or mind consciousness is established by the 
cognitive or mind sense: when the [mind sense shifts to] confront other (mental] 
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[16a1] By visual consciousness one is able to see. Having seen, one gives 
rise to craving, and, defiled by the longing for visual form, one breaks 
the rules of conduct that one has accepted—these are the four phases of 
thought that lead to the destiny of hell.?!! When in reality one's mind 
thirsts for form, but one conceals and denies it, this is the operation of 
the four phases of thought [leading to] the destiny of hungry ghosts. 1f 
one develops an attachment to form, such that one calculates everything 
in terms of me and mine, these are the the four phases of thought (that 
produce] the destiny of animals. When one discriminates between one's 
own form and that of others, thinking, "I am superior, he is inferior," 
this is the operation of the four phases of thought [that produces] the 
destiny of asuras. When one does not take objects from others that are 
not freely given,? and so develops human-heartedness, deference, 
righteousness, faith, and intelligence with respect to these forms—in 
short, the five rules of discipline and the ten good acts—this is the oper- 
ation of the four phases of thought (that produces] the destinies of hu- 
mans and gods. When in contemplating thought in its four phases one 
directs attention to the arising-and-perishing of the features of the 
thought, the impermanence of each thought, the three kinds of 
sensation? in each thought, the lack of autonomy of each thought, and 
the fact that each thought arises in response to causes and conditions,?!* 
then this is the operation of the four phases of thought (that produces] 
the destinies of the two vehicles. 

(16a8] Upon contemplating the four phases of thought in oneself, one 


objects visual consciousness is once again generated. Thus the two consciousnesses 
alternately function as cause for one another." 

Kóroku (quoted by Kogi [1.542)) believes the phrase “the other objects" refers 
solely to dharmic objects of the cognitive or mind sense, but Kógi criticizes this 
interpretation, saying instead that it means the objects of awareness of the other 
senses as well. 

311. Chan-jan (T 46.198b28—c1) states: “Next the text distinguishes individu- 
ally the ten realms [of the dharmadhatu]. The statement for the first four desti- 
nies—where it says ‘by visual consciousness one is able to see,’ etc.—is based on 
the sütras and quite close in sense to the lesser vehicle. As such it states that 'con- 
sciousness sees.’ [Mental] evolution takes place on the basis of this, with (visual 
and mind consciousnesses] acting alternately as cause and condition for one an- 
other. In this manner, the ten realms of the dhramadhatu are gradually pro- 
duced." 

312. Following Chan-jan (T 46.198c6-13). 

313. Pain, pleasure, and neutral sensations. 

314. Chan-jan (T 46.198c17—20) identifies the first four of these as the medi- 
tation of the four stations of mindfulnesses (smrtyupasthana)}—impermanence, im- 
purity, painfulness, no-self—which together represent the practice of the 
$rávakas. The fifth element, identified as meditation upon conditioned origina- 
tion (fratityasamutpàda), is the practice of pratyekabuddhas. 
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will find ample evidence of the errors and disasters described here. Con- 
templating the four phases evident in others, it will be just the same. So 
doing, one arouses good will and compassion, which inspires the practice 
of the six perfections.?!* 

(16a10] What is the reason [for the practice of the six perfections]? 
From countless ages past we have witlessly and stubbornly clung to these 
[naive notions] of the nature and features of the six objects of perception. 
So doing, we find it impossible to renounce them. And when we have 
managed to renounce them, we have found it impossible to dispel them. 

[16212] If one now contemplates sense objects as nonobjects, then 
there will be no perception of an object; if one contemplates one's own 
sense faculties as nonfaculties, then there will be no attachment to the 
self; and if one contemplates the other person as inapprehensible, then 
there will be no (notion of ] any recipient [of the gift]. The realization 
that these three factors?!é are all empty is what is meant by "perfection of 
giving" (dàna-pàramità). 

[16214] The Diamond Sütra says, "For a person to give while dwelling 
in forms, sounds, odors, tastes, tangible sensations, and dharmas is called 
practicing giving while dwelling in features. It is comparable to a man 
entering a dark room and seeing nothing. But not to dwell in sounds, 
tastes, etc., is the featureless giving. It may be likened to a man with eyes 
seeing the whole array of forms displayed in the light of the sun. 

[16217] Simply to say that [the bodhisattva] sees no features is elliptical 
and difficult to understand. Actually he does not see form as either en- 
dowed with features, devoid of features, both, or neither. Wherever 
there are features to which he has been attached, he withdraws from 
them and dispels them from his mind. He does not develop any of the 
sixty-two false views?!5—this is what is called “featureless giving.” When, 


315. Identified by Chan-jan (T 46.198c20) as the realm of bodhisattvas. 

316. The gift (sense object), giver (sense faculty), and recipient. 

317. This citation is pieced together and paraphrased from two different pas- 
sages of the Diamond Sütra, T 8.749a12-15 and 750b29-<3. 

318. The sixty-two false views represent, in effect, the totality of false views. 
Chan-jan offers a detailed breakdown of several definitions of the sixty-two, based 
primarily on Kuan-ting's commentary to the Nirvana Sūtra (Ta-pan nieh-p'an ching 
shu, T 38.169a-b). The former offers the following explanation: the five skandhas 
in the desire realm are multiplied by the four phrases of the existence tetra- 
lemma, making twenty views. They are again multiplied by the four phrases of 
the tetralemma for the form realm, producing an additional twenty. Since there 
is no form in the formless realm, four skandhas are multiplied by the four 
phrases, making sixteen. The two extreme views of eternalism and annihilation- 
ism are added for each of the three realms, producing another six views and a 
total of sixty two. Chih-i in Fa-hua wen-chü (T 34.56b5-8) offers the following 
explanation: the five skandhas can be viewed as the self, or as separate from the 
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from here to the other shore, the practitioner enlists all dharmas in his 
practice of giving and thus perfects the Maháyàna, this is the operation 
of the four phases of thought for bodhisattvas. 

(16a21] Again, if one contemplates the four phases of thought as being 
equivalent to empty space, this is (to contemplate their intrinsic] perma- 
nence; not to perceive them is [to experience their intrinsic] pleasantness; 
not to generate karma because of them is [to know their essential] self- 
hood; and to be incapable of being defiled by them [is to know their in- 
trinsic] purity. This is the operation of the four phases of thought for 
Buddhas.?!* 

[16223] Although the four phases of thought are in this way empty, 
one may actually see in emptiness various manifestations??? of the four 
phases of thought and other dharmas until one sees everywhere the 
dharmas of the Buddha as numberless as the sands of the Ganges. Thus 
the view of the Mahayana is perfected. These are the four phases of 
thought of provisional designation. 

(16a25] If it is empty, it should not contain the ten realms of the dhar- 
madhátu.*??! Since these realms [of the dharmadhatu] arise through 
causes and conditions, in essence they should be nonexistent. Not having 
any substantial existence, they are empty. But not being empty, they yet 
exist. Without apprehending either emptiness or existence, one simulta- 
neously illumines their emptiness and existence. Contemplating the three 
truths in just this way is to be in possession of the Buddha's insightful 
vision and fully to understand the four phases of thought. The three 
truths are naturally replete, and one acquires the wise vision of the Bud- 
dhas. Thus through the four phases of thought one comes to perfect and 
complete understanding. 

(16a28] In the same way, when one contemplates the four phases of 
thought in the remaining five perceptions of sound, smell, taste, touch, 
and dharmas, one likewise achieves perfect realization of the inconceiv- 
ability of the three truths. This may be understood by reference to the 


self, or as greater than the self, or as smaller than the self, making twenty possi- 
bilities. This is multiplied by the three times to yield sixty, and the two fundamen- 
tal false views of permanence and annihilation are added to make sixty-two. 

319. The four inverted views used in the lesser vehicle to describe the mecha- 
nisms of deluded existence are redefined in the Nirvána Sütra as the four meri- 
torious qualities of the Buddha-nature or intrinsic enlightenment (T 9.648a— 
653c). 

320. Chan-jan (T 46.26-27) states: "Because in emptiness one finds contained 
in full the four phrases of the ten realms (of the dharmadhaty] the text says, 
‘various.’ " 

321. In this context fa-chieh has to be interpreted as gati, "destiny" or “realm,” 
rather than as dharmadhatu. 
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preceding discussion, and I shall not trouble to give further details 
here.??? 

(16b9] The Six Acts and the Perfection of Giving. Next we discuss 
the [perfection of] giving while contemplating the six acts. In contem- 
plating not-yet-thinking of walking, about-to-walk, walking-proper, and 
walking-completed, one realizes that the four phases of walking, whether 
they occur slowly or rapidly, are incapable of being apprehended, and 
that even this inapprehensibility cannot be perceived. Directing one's 
contemplation back to the mind that is aware of (the nature of ] walking, 
one realizes that it neither comes from outside, arises from within, occurs 
between the two, nor is permanently self-existent. Neither walking nor 
the walker exists; both are ultimately empty and quiescent. 

(16b12] Even so, because of the activity of the mind there is going and 
coming. This going and coming may be for the purpose of breaking the 
disciplinary code,??? or it may be for the purpose of deceiving others, or 
it may be for the purpose of congregating together in a group, or it may 
be for the purpose of establishing superiority over others, or it may be 
for the purpose of righteousness and deference, or it may be to engage 
in good acts and meditative concentration,*** or it may be to gain nirvana, 
or it may be for the purpose of practicing good will and compassion. 
When one engages in the six acts having developed detachment with re- 
spect to the six sense objects, then the expedient activities of going and 
coming, raising the foot and lowering it, will all be like magical appari- 
tions. Entranced and abstracted,°** the practitioner forgets both self and 
other. À journey of a thousand miles he would not consider far; nor a 
spot a few steps away, near. Whenever he undertakes anything, he nei- 
ther calculates its merit nor anticipates its [karmic] reward. Abiding thus 
in giving, he gathers in the entirety of the Buddhas' dharma, as vast as 
the sands of the Ganges. He becomes fully endowed with the Mahayana 
and is able to reach the other shore. 

(16b19] Then again, in contemplating a single moment (of walking], 
one realizes that all of the ten realms (of the dharmadhatu] are contained 


322. Use of the term "record" or "note" (chi) suggests that this is an insertion 
by Kuan-ting. 

323. Chan-jan (T 46.200238) states: "[This) activation of the mind is the origin 
of the ten realms (of the dharmadhatu].” He matches each of the ten activities 
that follow with one of the ten realms: breaking the precepts with hell, and the 
remainder with the destinies of hungry ghosts, animals, asuras, humans, gods, 
$rávakas and pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas, respectively. 

324. Chan-jan (T 46.200a11-12) identifies these “good acts" with the ten 
wholesome deeds leading to and practiced by gods of the desire realm; and the 
four states of meditative concentration (dhyàna), with the heavens of the realm of 
form. 

325. Following Muranaka, p. 154. 
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fully within it. This one moment of thought is not unconditionally one, 
hence it can be the ten realms. The ten are not unconditionally ten, 
hence they can be one. It is neither one nor ten, yet also both one and 
ten. Thus the three truths are fully replete in each single moment of 
thought. 

(16b22) For standing, sitting, lying down, speaking, being silent, and 
other miscellaneous actions, it is the same (as with walking]. They all may 
be understood by reference to the preceding discussion. The Lotus Sütra 
therefore says, "Again, I see sons of the Buddha giving beautiful robes 
and excellent garments as alms in order to seek the Way of the Buddha 
through the virtue of giving."*?* This is the same idea that I am expound- 
ing. 
(16b24) The Other Five Perfections in the Six Senses and Six Acts. 
In the preceding we have discussed the twelve items??? collectively under 
the rubric of the perfection of giving. We shall now discuss, in sequence, 
the (fulfillment of all the] six perfections with respect to each of the 
twelve items.*?5 

(16b26) When the practitioner walks??? he regards animate beings 
with the eye of great compassion, not apprehending their worldly fea- 
tures. In so doing beings are able to approach the bodhisattva free of 
fear. This is to practice (the perfection of ] giving while walking. There 
are no beings whom he injures or causes loss, nor does he apprehend 
their evils or their meritorious qualities. This is called (the perfection of ] 
morality. When he walks, thoughts do not arise in his mind; nor does he 
suffer any perturbation or settle into any particular abode. The aggre- 
gates, sense accesses, and sense fields display no fluctuation whatso- 
ever.?*? This is called (the perfection of ] forbearance. When he walks, he 


326. Paraphrased from Miao-fa lien-hua ching, T 9.3b; Hurvitz, pp. 9-10. 

327. That is, the six internal sense perceptions and six external activities. 

328. Chih-i (or Kuan-ting) is not always consistent in the sections that follow, 
but his basic point is clear. Chan-jan (T 46.200a28—b2) explains: "For each [of the 
twelve items] the text explains the ten realms (of the dharmadhatu] and the six 
perfections. But because the passages are often abbreviated, sometimes they dis- 
cuss nine realms, sometimes only the Buddha realm. (In any case], whether ex- 
panded or condensed, their form is in mutual agreement; and together they all 
take the perspective of the perfect teaching. Then again, why should each of the 
twelve items merely fulfill the six perfections? Each of the six should also contain 
the other six. Thus each perfection is adorned by the other five." 

329. This entire paragraph on the practice of the six perfections is lifted nearly 
verbatim from the opening lines of Hui-ssu's Sui-tzu-1 san-mei, HTC 98.344d. 

330. Chan-jan (T 46.200b27—28) states: "Because thoughts do not arise it is 
called ‘not suffering any perturbation.’ Being everywhere is what is meant by ‘hav- 
ing no abode.’ Because the aggregates, etc., are themselves identical to the dhar- 
madhatu, they ‘do not fluctuate.’ " 
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does not apprehend the raising or the lowering of his feet. In his mind 
there is no sequence of first pondering something and afterwards under- 
standing it.’ There is for him no arising, persistence, or perishing of 
the dharmas.**? This is called [the perfection of ] exertion. He does not 
apprehend his body or mind, samsàra or nirvána.??* Among all the dhar- 
mas there are none that he senses, thinks of, or develops an attachment 
to. He neither savors [nirvana] nor falls prey to the confusion (of sam- 
sára].?** This is called (the perfection of ] meditative concentration. When 
he walks, his head and the other six parts of his body are like clouds to 
him, like shadows, dreams, apparitions, echoes or phantoms, without 
arising or perishing, extinction or permanence.?*5 He realizes the aggre- 
gates, sense accesses, and sense fields to be empty and quiescent, and he 
(conceives himself to be] neither bound nor liberated. This is called [the 
perfection of ] wisdom. The details are as stated at length in the Sürar- 
gama-samádhi Sütra.**6 

[16c7] The bodhisattva is quiescent and endowed with the characteris- 
tics of samadhi even while walking.?? But if the practitioner does not 
investigate this carefully, he may give rise to tainted craving for samádhi 
and cling to the flavor of meditation. Should he now contemplate this 
mind of samadhi, he will realize that there is not even any mind to this 
mind. Where, then, is this concentration (of samadhi] to be located?5%8 
Know, therefore, that this [entire notion of) samadhi arises from in- 


331. Chan-jan (T 46.200b29—c1) states: “In each moment of thought he resorts 
directly to principle and is completely free of the process wherein understanding 
comes only after discursive reckoning." 

332. Chan-jan (T 46.200c3—4) states: "Because thought after instant of thought 
is identical to the dharmadhatu, there occurs no division between arising and per- 
ishing." 

333. Chan-jan (T 46.200c5) states: "He does not apprehend the two extremes 
because the extremes are themselves identical with the middle." 

334. Following Chan-jan (F 46.200c6—-7). 

335. Chan-jan identifies the six limbs as the head, torso, two arms, and two 
legs. 

336. Shou-leng-yen san-mei ching, T 15.633b-c. The citation is included in the 
original passage from Hui-ssu’s Sui-tzu-i san-mei. For a brief discussion of the rel- 
evance of this sütra for Hui-ssu's text, see Stevenson, "The Four Kinds of Sama- 
dhi in Early T'ien-t'ai Buddhism," pp. 95-96. For a translation of the scriptural 
passage see Lamotte, Concentration de la marche heroique, p. 152. 

337. This entire section (extending from the three paragraphs that follow 
down to the end of the discussion of the three samadhis and four máras) is taken, 
virtually verbatim, from Chih-i's Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.626a14—b9. 

338. Chan-jan (T 46.201a2-3) states: "One contemplates the mind that has just 
developed an attachment, realizing thereby that it is no mind. (Without any mind 
to be in samadhi] how could one further imagine a place where fürarngama samadhi 
occurs?" 
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verted views. When one contemplates in this fashion, one sees neither 
emptiness nor nonemptiness. All sign of samadhi is thereby eradicated, 
and attachment does not arise. To arise or produce for the purpose of 
expediency,??? this is the bodhisattva's [proper] understanding [of samà- 
dhi]. 

[16c11] If the practitioner is not yet sufficiently awakened, he may take 
note of his own powers of contemplation, thinking to himself, "This 
mind of mine is marvelously wise." Clinging to the idea of his own wis- 
dom, he thinks himself exalted. This is called the wisdom obstacle.?*? In 
the same way as those adhering to the non-Buddhist paths, one fails to 
achieve liberation. But if one reflects back upon this mind that is the 
agent of contemplation, one will find that it abides nowhere and is com- 
pletely devoid of arising and perishing. Ultimately there exists neither a 
contemplator nor a noncontemplator. The contemplator being inexis- 
tent, who then contemplates the dharmas? Not apprehending any mind 
that contemplates, one thereupon leaves behind all thought of contem- 
plation. 

[16c15] The Great Treatise says, "Once thoughts and opinions have 
been eliminated, minds that have given rise to nonsensical prattle all en- 
ter into extinction. Thereupon, the countless multitudes of sins slough 
away and the pure mind is revealed in its eternal oneness. The individual 
of such noble and marvelous attainment we regard as one who is able to 
see prajnà."**! 

[16c17] The Mahdsamnipata Sütra means the same thing when it says, 
"Contemplate the mind [that is contemplated] and the mind [that con- 
templates).”**? Within such practices as these are contained the three 


339. Following the sense suggested by Chan-jan (T 46.201a6—7): "To know 
oneself as identical in substance with the dharmadhatu and universally respond 
to all things—this is what is meant by 'arising or production for the sake of expe- 
diency.' " 

340. Jrieydvarana. For a discussion of Chih-i's multivalent use and understand- 
ing of this term, see Swanson, "Chih-i's Interpretation of /fieyávarana: An Appli- 
cation of the Threefold Truth Concept.” In essence Chih-i regards the "wisdom 
obstacle" as an obstruction of the unalloyed insight of the middle truth. Chan-jan, 
commenting on this passage, states (T 36.201a9—12): "For there is to be ‘one who 
reckons’ at all, the sense of self must already be quite coarse. How much more so 
if one ‘exalts oneself.’ Since when is this to be considered ‘wisdom’? The clinging 
mind obstructs wisdom; therefore it is called ‘wisdom obstacle.’ Followers of the 
non-Buddhist paths all make this claim [to self-exaltation]. Since the self-exalta- 
tion here is no different from that of the nonBuddhist paths, how can it be con- 
strued strictly as a lapse with regard to the wisdom of the middle way?" 

341. TCTL, T 25.190b; the citation is not exact. 

342. Ta-chi ching, T 13.177b-c. This passage occurs in the Pao-chi p'u-sa p'in 
(Ratnacüda-pariprcchà) section of this sütra collection: Here the discussion centers 
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samàdhis.**? [n the first of these contemplations, one does away with all 
the various mundane features of existence, perceiving neither an inner 
nor an outer—this is called the samadhi of emptiness. In the next con- 
templation one is able to destroy the mark of emptiness—this is called 
the samadhi of marklessness. In the final contemplation, one does not 
perceive even the doer—this is the samadhi of actionlessness. Further- 
more, by destroying the three inversions?** and the three poisons, tran- 
scending the stream of the three realms of existence, and overcoming the 
malice of the four máras, one then attains the six perfections.*** Yet how 
could the encompassing of the entire dharmadhátu, as well as the pro- 
gressive augmentation [of the path] to the point of full mastery of all 
approaches to dharma, possibly end with the six perfections and the 
three samadhis? Just as one can perfect all the dharmas in the activity of 
walking, so it is for the other eleven items as well. 

[16c24] The Perfection of Morality (fila). Next, when the bodhi- 
sattva is again passing among the six sense objects, he combats their at- 
traction and holds his mind steady, (restrained and as oblivious to 
distracting thoughts] as if he were trying to carry a jar brimful of oil 
without spilling a single drop.?** Also when engaged in any of the six acts, 
he displays similar dignity of deportment, acting and retiring with per- 
fect orderliness. This is called observing the rules of conduct. The karmic 
reward of observing the rules of conduct is to rise in one's next life to a 
higher destiny, there to experience joy. Yet without the element of sam- 


around the question of whether the mind one is trying to contemplate in medi- 
tation is the same as or different from the mind that is doing the contemplating. 
The Buddha then discourses on the contemplation of mind, stating that the 
nature of mind cannot be perceived in either internal or external dyatanas (i.e., 
the sense organs and sense objects), or both, in the skandhas, or in the dhatus 
(T 13177b11-13). 

343. A list unrelated to Chih-i's four forms of samadhi, these are also known 
as the three gates to liberation (vimoksa-dudra). The third of these, given as "ac- 
tionless" here, is generally rendered by Kumárajiva and later translators as “wish- 
lessness" (wu-yüan). 

344. Inversion of mind, or the inability to awaken to the true nature of mind; 
inversion of view, or the false imputing of existence to sense objects and failure 
to realize their true nature; inversion of thought, or the generation of deluded 
thinking and attachment (mentioned in Nirvéna Sutra, T 12.498b). 

345. The máras of the afflictions, the aggregates (skandha), sense accesses (dya- 
tana), and sense fields (dhátu), death, and Mahesvara, lord of the realm of desire. 
They represent all factors that destroy good. See Chih-i's Tz'u-ti. ch'an-men, 
T 46.506c—507a for details. 

346. This simile, taken from the Nirvána Sütra (T 12.7402), is used to illustrate 
the attentiveness of the bodhisattva: a man is ordered by his king to pass among 
a crowd of people carrying a jar brimful of oil, but not to spill a single drop, or 
else he will be instantly slain by a second man following him with a drawn sword. 
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adhi it is not to be termed a “perfection.” However, if he attains to the 
wisdom born of contemplation (kuan-hui), morality will be perfected 
automatically in the twelve activities. 

[16c28] It has been said that as one contemplates the four phases of 
form not-yet-seen, form about-to-be-seen, form being-seen, and form 
having-been-seen and investigates them from various perspectives [of the 
tetralemmaj], neither the thought that arises nor the mind that contem- 
plates can be apprehended.**' The mind is not inside, not outside, does 
not come, does not go.?** It is quiescent and lacks both arising and per- 
ishing. 

[1722] If, in this fashion, one is able to contemplate??? the seven evil 
acts of body and speech?*? as pure like space, then this is to observe the 
three kinds of discipline: the faultless, the unbroken, and the un- 
pierced.*>' To destroy all evil thought and view in the four phases of 
thought is to observe the unmixed rule of conduct. Not to be confused 
by the four phases of thought is to observe the rule of conduct that ac- 
cords with samadhi. For the four phases of thought not to arise at all is 
to observe the rule of conduct that accompanies study of the path. To be 
able to discriminate among the various manifestations of the four phases 
of thought without becoming mired in these distinctions is to observe the 
nonattached rule of conduct. To discriminate the four phases of thought 
unerringly is to observe the rule of conduct that is praised by the wise. 
To understand how the four phases of thought encompass all dharmas 
is to observe the self-sustaining rule of conduct of the Mahayana. To be 
aware of the four meritorious qualities [of enlightenment] in the four 
phases of thought is to observe the ultimate rule of conduct. 


347. Following Chan-jan (T 46.201c7—8). The “thought that arises" he glosses 
as the "realms of the six destinies of rebirth." Chan-jan identifies this sequence 
with the discernment of the first of the three truths—emptiness. 

348. Chan-jan (T 46.201c10) says: " 'Neither inside nor outside' refers to the 
emptiness of the six sense perceptions; ‘neither comes nor goes,’ to the emptiness 
of the six acts.” 

349. Chan-jan identifies this paragraph with contemplation at the level of the 
provisional truth. 

350. That is, the ten evil acts minus those of mind. These are killing, stealing, 
and adultery (for the body), and lying, slander, harsh speech, and frivolous 
speech (for speech). 

351. Here and below Chih-i presents a list of ten degrees or levels of obser- 
vance of the rules of conduct (although these are not, strictly speaking, rules of 
discipline). The contents are not derived from any one particular source but as- 
sembled from several, particularly the TCTL (T 25.225c—226a) and the Nirvana 
Sutra (T 12.675a). The list given here differs slightly from another listing of the 
ten that appears in MHCK (T 46.36b-c), as well as from Chih-i's earliest work, 
the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.484c18—485a5). The discrepancy mainly centers 
around the identity of the sixth and tenth items. 
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[1729] Once the mind has become clear and unsullied, it simulta- 
neously eradicates the two extremes [of emptiness and the provisional] 
and enters truly into the middle way.55? One then simultaneously illu- 
mines both extremes. The inconceivable realm of Buddhahood is per- 
fected to the full and, thereafter, knows no diminution. 

[17211] The perceiver of form, the form as dharma [or object], and 
the act of perceiving are alike incapable of being apprehended. That 
these three all vanish [upon being contemplated] is (the perfection of ] 
giving. To allow one's mind to repose unwaveringly in the form and the 
perceiver of the form is called (the perfection of ] forbearance. To re- 
main free of defilement by form and the perceiver of form is called (the 
perfection of] exertion. Not to be thrown into confusion by form and 
the perceiver of form is called (the perfection of] meditation. And to 
view form and the perceiver of form as a mirage or a magical apparition 
is called [the perfection of ] wisdom. 

[17a16] To regard form and the perceiver of form’? as resembling 
space is called the samadhi of emptiness, [the first of the three samádhis]. 
Not to apprehend this emptiness is called the samadhi of marklessness. 
The absence of both subject and object is called the samadhi of action- 
lessness. Not only the three truths, the six perfections, and the three 
emptinesses,*** but all the dharmas of the Buddha as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges may be understood analogously. Having contem- 
plated in this manner the sense object of form, [contemplation of ] the 
other five sense objects may be understood to proceed in the same way, 
as should the six kinds of sense perception and the six acts. The Lotus 
Sütra accordingly says, "I further see the sons of the Buddha, scrupulous 
in their observance of the rules of discipline, thereby seeking the way of 
the Buddha."*55 

[17220] The Perfection of Forbearance (ksdnti). Next we deal with 
[contemplation] as applied to the wholesome dharma of forbearance. Re- 
flecting upon the six acts and the six kinds of perception, it is clear that 
for any of them there are times when events are contrary, and times 
when events are compliant. Being in compliance means that events pro- 
ceed as we would like, while being contrary means events proceed in a 
way counter to our wishes. A bodhisattva is neither angered when events 
are contrary nor attached when events are compliant. There is for him 


352. According to Chan-jan (T 46.201c15), this begins the discourse on con- 
templation at the level of the middle, the third of the three truths, 

353. Chan-jan (T 46.201a19-21) adds the act of perceiving, so as to maintain 
the parallelism with the three items of the previous paragraph. 

354. The three samádhis mentioned above. 

355. A condensation of Miao-fa lien-hua ching, T 9.3b; Hurvitz, p. 17. 
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neither seeing nor seer, neither act nor actor. Everything else which 
could be said about forbearance is as explained above. 

(17a23) The Perfection of Exertion (virya). Next we deal with [con- 
templation) as applied to the wholesome dharma of exertion. It has been 
said of old that "exertion has no peculiar form to it; it simply means the 
diligent performance of everything one does."55* However, when one 
broadly ponders its significance with respect to other practices, one 
would expect it to have a special or separate identity.” It is analogous to 
nescience, which permeates all the lesser afflictions, yet stands as a sepa- 
rate affliction called "nescience." 

(17a25] Now if one were to rely solely on the recitation of sütras to 
discipline and inspire one's mind, this would be considered an example 
of exertion. Yet even though one were to do this unremittingly both day 
and night, becoming fluent and skillful in recitation, still this would not 
be considered equivalent to either samadhi or wisdom. But if one were 
to contemplate the breath [during this recitation], one would realize as it 
touches the seven places in the body and converges to produce the voice 
that it resembles an echo. It has neither inside nor outside, neither reciter 
nor recited present in it. If all this is investigated fully in terms of the 
four phases of thought, one will not posit a perceiver of the sound, nor 
an agent who produces the sound, among these various contributing con- 
ditions. Should one recite the scripture with a mind uninterrupted by the 
afflictions, every thought will flow into the great sea of nirvana. This is 
what is called "exertion." 

(17b1] The Perfection of Meditation (dhyana). Next we deal with the 
application [of contemplation] to different forms of meditative concen- 
tration. The basic (dhyanas], the nine meditations on death, the eight 
degrees of liberation, and so on, are all merely [mundane] meditative 
concentraüons.?5? They are not the perfection of meditation. However, 


356. Source uncertain, but probably TCTL (T 25.629b5~7): “If a bodhisattva 
begins by putting to use the dharma-gate which is exertion, he will enter into all 
the other perfections. 'Exertion' means that he diligently practices the other five 
perfections, vigorous in both body and mind, neither pausing nor stopping. 
'Exertion' has no peculiar or separate form to it." 

357. According to Chan-jan (T.46.202a4—9) the "other practices" are the other 
five perfections. He insists that exertion should have special status because it 
"directs or leads the other five perfections.” 

358. According to Chih-i's Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.480a-b) these "basic medita- 
tive concentrations" refer to the four dhyana and four samápatti. The nine medi- 
tations on death are a technique for visualizing the successive stages of 
decomposition of a corpse. The ninth contemplation involves cremation or utter 
disappearance of the corpse and, hence, can result in elimination of both contem- 
plator and object. The eight renunciations are a sequence of methods for produc- 
ing and refining the basic dhyana and samapati. 
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if a person were to contemplate the four phases of thought upon enter- 
ing into samadhi, he or she would find the mind unobtainable. What, 
then, could be considered the locus of this samadhi? It is at this point 
that the true character of meditative concentration is realized, and med- 
itation comes to subsume all the other dharmas.*9? This is why, in the 
fifth fascicle of the Great Treatise, after elucidating eight meditations on 
death, the author explains all the dharmas, including the ten powers and 
the four kinds of fearlessness.?9? Nowadays treatise masters do not grasp 
the profound meaning of this passage. They all say that the Treatise is in 
error, but they should not say this.39! The reason that the author of the 
Treatise explains all these other dharmas in such detail is to show how the 
eight meditations on death produce the features of the Mahayana. 
[17b7] The Perfection of Wisdom (prajrià). Next we deal with the 
application [of contemplation] to wisdom. In the Great Treatise prajñā is 
understood in eight ways.?? Now mundane wisdom can be used to con- 
template the six kinds of perception and the six acts. Then when one 
analyzes this mundane wisdom*® by means of the four phases of 


359. Chan-jan (T 46.202b9-11) states: "As the distracted mind is inexistent, 
how could one yet locate a concentrated mind? Concentration here refers to the 
nine meditations, eight renunciations, etc. Not seizing on either the concentrated 
or scattered [mind], one realizes the true character of meditative concentration. 
And [this] reality universally encompasses all the dharmas.” 

360. TCTL, T 25.402c-406b. In this passage the sūtra and the Sastra both omit 
mention of the traditional ninth meditation on the cremation of the body. In the 
MHCK (T 46.121c) section on dhyana (the sixth of the ten objects for contempla- 
tion), it says that a person should practice all but the last of the nine. This is 
evidently because cremation and its contemplation imply complete annihilation 
(in nirvana), which is anathema to the Mahayana. The ten powers represent ten 
different powers of wisdom possessed by the Buddhas. The four fearlessnesses 
include a Buddha's fearlessness in announcing his omniscience, his complete 
eradication of the defilements, his exposition of all the obstacles to enlightenment, 
and his exposition of the path to overcome them (see TCTL T 25.241b-<). 

361. The identity of these treatise masters is unknown. 

362. The TCTL passage in question is at T 25.139a-140a. The Buddha here 
explains six definitions of wisdom current in the world: as the root of undefiled 
wisdom; as defiled wisdom; as every level of wisdom from the first arising of bod- 
hicitta to final realization; as both defiled wisdom and undefiled wisdom; as un- 
defiled, unconditioned, invisible nonduality; and as inexpressible and utterly 
beyond the bounds of all proposition on the basis of the existence tetralemma. 
The "seventh definition" is actually the statement that all of these six are correct, 
a position that the Buddha rejects. The "eighth definition" is the statement that 
the sixth alone is correct, which is the position that the Buddha adopts. 

363. The first and lowest of three kinds of wisdom described in the Larikávatára 
Sütra (T 16.16.500c), the other two being supramundane wisdom and supreme 
supramundane wisdom. Chih-i introduces similar distinctions for dhyána—mun- 
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thought, one finds it to be inapprehensible. It is all just as explained 
above; and so it goes for all other wholesome dharmas or activities.>* 

[17b10] Q: If, as you say, one dharma includes all dharmas, contem- 
plation alone should be sufficient. What need is there to employ calming 
as well? One perfection should be sufficient; why employ the other five? 

[17b11] A: The six perfections perfectly supplement and complete one 
another. It is just like soldiers who must remain close together when they 
don armor and advance into the ranks of the enemy. Contemplation is 
like a lamp, and calming like a closed room; they are like washing and 
rinsing clothes; or grasping and cutting grass.°® Yet it is also true that 
the perfection of wisdom is itself the dharmadhatu and includes every- 
thing within itself. From this standpoint there is no need for other dhar- 
mas. But the other dharmas are also the dharmadhatu. Each of them 
includes everything in itself as well and has no need of wisdom, for, ulti- 
mately, the perfection of wisdom is identical to all other dharmas, and 
each of these is identical to the perfection of wisdom. There is no duality, 
no difference between them. 


Contemplation amidst Evil Dharmas 


(17b16] Third, we discuss application of freely following one's thought 
to the array of evil activities. 

(17b17] Now good and evil have no fixed nature. For example, the 
obscurations*© are considered evil, and the perfections, as performed at 
the phenomenal level, are thought of as good. But when the karmic rec- 


dane, supramundane, supreme supramundane—on the basis of the three wis- 
doms on the Lankávatàra Sutra; see his Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.621c5—62224. 

364. Chan-jan (T 46.202c18—19) says: "(The line] should read: ‘In the appli- 
cation of each and every one of all the wholesome dharmas to the twelve items [it 
is just the same].’ However, the passage is abbreviated.” 

365. These are two of nine similes from the Nirvána Sutra (T 12.793c24— 
794a10) used to illustrate the joint action of samadhi and prajfa. First one im- 
pregnates with soap, then rinses with clean water; first one grasps the grass firmly, 
then cuts with the scythe. 

366. Chih-i in Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.622b5-623a4) matches the six perfections 
to six obscurations that stand as their opposites: lust or craving, immorality (vio- 
lation of precepts), anger or malice, indolence, distractedness, and dull-minded- 
ness or stupidity. The formulation originates from the TCTL (T 25.303c-304b). 
Unlike Kuan-ting's arrangement here, the Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.623a1—4) treats 
attendance to the six perfections as "preliminary expedients" necessary to tame 
the mind of the six obscurations and elicit correct meditative discernment: "The 
six perfections encompass all expedients. Once you become skilled in applying 
them to subdue the coarse mental states of the six obscurations and are able to 
make the mind supple and harmonious, only then will you be able to discern with 
a subtle mind and, so, enter the gate of right contemplation. They are known as 
the expedients for cultivating truly deep samàdhi." 
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ompense [from good deeds such as these] is exhausted in the destinies of 
humans and gods, one falls back once more to the three turbid destinies. 
So, again, [one could say] they are evil.” Why? Because neither (indul- 
gence in] the obscurations nor [phenomenal performance] of the perfec- 
tions can extricate one [from the cycle of birth and death]. As such, both 
of these are in essence "evil." 

[17b19] Now the two vehicles do deliver one from suffering, for which 
reason they may be called "good." Yet though the two vehicles are 
“good,” they are only capable of effecting one's own personal deliver- 
ance. Therefore they do not set forth the features of the truly "good" 
person.*69 

[17b20] The Great Treatise says, "I would sooner think of becoming an 
evil and leprous fox than set out to become a $ràvaka or pratyekabud- 
dha.”5® One should know, then, that samsára and nirvana are both “evil.” 
What we call "good" is the bodhisattvas endowed with the six perfections 
who, out of loving kindness and compassion, work toward the salvation 
of both [themselves and other living beings]. Yet even though they are 
able to work to save both [themselves and others], what they do is com- 
parable to storing food in a poisoned vessel, which then indiscriminately 
kills whomever eats it.” This again is evil. 

[17b24] The three vehicles are alike in that they eradicate [the afflic- 
tions], and this can be considered “good.” But they fail to perceive the 
distinctive principle*”' [of the unalloyed middle way] and regress to one 
or the other of the two extremes [of emptiness and provisionality). Hav- 
ing failed to spit out (this basic] nescience, they are still "evil." 

[17b25] The separate teaching is “good.” However, even though prac- 
titioners at this level are aware of the distinctive principle [of the middle], 
they continue to resort to expedients and are unable to conform [di- 


367. Either the phenomenal performance of the perfections or retribution in 
the turbid realms of the hells, animals, and hungry ghosts could be the subject 
here. 

368. For example, the bodhisattva or Buddha, who seeks to effect the salvation 
of all beings. 

369. Source unidentified. 

370. A simile from TCTL (T 25.2622). This passage makes the point that un- 
less a bodhisattva rids himself of the three poisons, he is like a poisoned jug that 
vitiates any nectar (merit) that is poured into it. Chan-jan (T 46.203b14—16) 
states: "The Bodhisattva's person is like the poisoned vessel. To be possessed of 
the afflictions is what is meant by ‘poison.’ Cultivating Buddhadharma (under 
these conditions] is like putting ambrosia in (the poisoned] vessel. By teaching this 
approach to others, (the bodhisattva] causes them to lose the ‘life’ that is the eter- 
nally abiding [Buddha-nature].” 

371. According to which the middle is recognized as a single unalloyed reality 
that both transcends and includes the two perspectives of emptiness and provi- 
sionality. 
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rectly} to principle. The Nirvána Sütra says, "Up to now, we could all be 
described as holders of depraved views."57 Are not “depraved views" 
evil? 

[17b28] The dharma of the perfect [teaching] alone is properly called 
“good.” Whatever accords well with reality (shih-hsiang) is called “the 
way,” while whatever runs counter to reality is called "the nonway."57* But 
if one achieves the realization that evil things are not evil, that everything 
is reality, then one achieves the way of the Buddha through practicing 
the nonway.??* On the other hand, if one develops an attachment to the 
way of the Buddha and fails to efface (literally, digest) its ambrosial taste, 
then the way turns into the nonway. 

[17c2] When good and evil are discussed in such a [generic] fashion, 
they can ultimately mean the same thing. We shall now discuss them in- 
sofar as they are distinct [from one another].5* That is to say, the perfec- 
tions at the level of phenomenal activity we will consider to be “good,” 
and the obscurations, "evil." However, having already dealt with the con- 
templation of good dharmas above, we now go on to elucidate the con- 
templation of evil. 

(17c4] On the Mind that Contemplates Evil. Despite one's prior 
efforts at contemplation of the good, the obscurations may not have 
ceased [their activity]. Rather, growing all the more vigorous, [it may 
seem that] there is hardly a moment when the afflictions are not arising in 
the mind. If one goes on to observe the minds of others, evils will surely 
appear to be beyond all measure. For example, when one performs the 
meditation that views the world as utterly without cause for joy,?'* one 


372. T 12.648228. The Buddha has just expounded to Kasyapa the four mer- 
itorious virtues of ultimate reality (i.e, permanence, pleasure, selfhood, and 
purity), and Kà$yapa responds that from this day forth he is enlightened. 

373. Chan-jan (T 46.203b20—23) says: "To regard the act of according [with 
reality] as the ‘good’ and going counter [to reality} as ‘evil’ represents a relative 
position. In the next [line where it says] ‘if one achieves realization, etc., attach- 
ment is regarded as evil and realization is good. One must depart from evil in 
both its relative and absolute senses. To cling to (the notion of } a perfect (teach- 
ing] is still evil. How much more so any other [teaching]." 

374. An expression derived from the Vimalakirti Sütra, T 14.5492. 

375. Chan-jan (T 46.203b24—25) says: "Here evil in its most crude sense is dis- 
tinguished in detail. This is intended to function as the basis for contemplation. 
First the essential substance (l'i) of evil is elicited, namely the six obscurations." 
Kogi (2.3) says: "This applies to the begiriner's contemplation alone." 

376. The fifth item in a list of ten reflections from TCTL (T 25.229a—232c). 
They include a series of thematic reflections on: impermanence, suffering, ab- 
sence of self, and impurity of the body (which rectify the four inverted views), 
death, impurity of one's food, the fact that the world is utterly without cause for 
joy, and the three features of nirvana (i.e., severence, separation from, and ex- 
haustion of the afflictions). The ten reflections are also discussed at length in 
Chih-i's Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, T 46.538c—540b. 
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perceives no good people nor any good country anywhere.??? All one sees 
is the evil of the obscurations and sees oneself as completely enmeshed 
in it. 

(17c8] Even though people may not be subject to all the obscurations, 
they will certainly commit evils as a result of particular influences. Some 
persons may show a preponderance of craving and lust, while others may 
be mainly given to infringement of the moral codes, maliciousness, in- 
dolence, or indulgence in alcoholic spirits. Easily deprived of their native 
faculties,?"* inevitably they suffer mishap. Who among us is without such 
failings? 

(17c10] There are persons who abandon the household life and part 
from the world, but who are incomplete in their practice and, like the 
laity, continue to enjoy the objects of desire; they are not true practition- 
ers of the way. Evil is their lot, and, even if they become arhats, they will 
continue (to suffer the influence of] residual defilements. How much 
more is this true for ordinary folk! Should ordinary persons ( prthag jana) 
wantonly indulge in evil, they will be crushed [in their next lives] and 
plummet [into one of the lower destinies), there to remain with no hope 
of escape for a long, long time. This is why one must learn to cultivate 
contemplative insight (kuan-hui) in the midst of evil. 

(17c13] Take, for example, householders who lived when Sakyamuni 
was still in the world: some were burdened with responsibility for wives 
and children; others were involved in governmental duties or worldly 
enterprises; but all were still able to achieve the way. In the case of An- 
gulimáliya, the more people he slew, the greater grew his goodwill.” Jeta 


377. TCTL (T 25.232a9-12) reflects upon the evils that occasion joylessness 
from these two basic perspectives: beings and lands. 

378. The match between these items and the six obscurations is not an exact 
one. Chan-jan (T 46.203c14—17) tries to explain the passage as follows: “The six 
obscurations are mentioned briefly here in order to illustrate 'generation through 
a particular preponderance [of obscuration]. The first four are as they usually 
appear. Alcoholic spirits, being a cause of confusion, represent the obscuration of 
distraction of mind. ‘Easily deprived of native faculties’ is equivalent to the ob- 
scuration of stupidity.” Muranaka (p. 164) offers a more feasible reading, which 
we have followed here. 

379. From the Mahayana *Argulimdlika Sutra (Yang-chtieh-mo-li ching, T 
2.512b). The story runs as follows: a young brahmin student, lusted after by his 
teacher's wife, refused to satisfy her. She became enraged and falsely reported to 
her husband that the young man raped her; in consequence the teacher ordered 
that he could only expiate his crime and receive proper initiation if he killed a 
thousand people. He followed the teacher's orders and terrorized the populace 
as a result, taking a finger (ariguli) from each of his victims to fashion a necklace 
(mala), whence his name. He was on the verge of killing his last victim, who hap- 
pened to be his own mother, but was stopped in the nick of time by the Buddha's 
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drank and Malika gave people wine, yet they were moral in their behav- 
ior.” Vasumitra remained chaste though she engaged in sexual inter- 
course,*?! and Devadatta's false views were actually right ones.*®? 

(17c16] If amidst the evils everything were wholly evil, such that the 
practice of the way were impossible, then people would forever remain 
unenlightened. But because the way is present even within evil, it is pos- 
sible to attain saintliness even though one may engage in the obscura- 
tions. Know therefore that evil does not obstruct the way.°®5 Nor does the 


arrival on the scene. The Buddha first lured him away from his mother, then 
expounded the dharma to him, whereupon he attained arhatship and acquired 
the six superhuman powers. 

380. From the *Mahd-mdyé Sütra (T 17.585a-b). As one of the sons of King 
Prasenajit of Sravasti, Jeta (or Jetr) was often compelled to drink alcoholic sprits 
on social occasions. Although he was careful to control himself, he felt that drink- 
ing with people was important and promoted good relations overall. Thus he 
asked the Buddha to be released from his vow to keep the five prohibitions for 
laymen and receive instead the rule for avoidance of the ten evil acts, which 
includes no prohibition against alcohol. The Buddha congratulated him on his 
insight and approved of his motives. 

The same sutra (T 17.585b-586a) recounts the tale of Malika, the wife of King 
Prasenajit, who lies, seductively adorns her body, entertains, and serves wine to 
the king. These unlawful things she does in order to mollify the king’s anger and 
keep him from taking the life of a cook who has angered him. Because her mo- 
tives were wholesome and pure, the Buddha praises her actions. 

Chan-jan (T 46.20524—7) notes: “This [story] tells of breaking the precepts to 
save beings because of the bodhisattva's basic desire to benefit others. As such it 
is known as ‘good in the midst of evil.’ .. . Anyone wishing to follow this example 
must assess his or her motives judiciously. If one is just indulging desire it is not 
on the order of observance [of the precepts]." 

381. From the Gandavyüha section of the Avatamsaka Sutra, T 9.716c-717b. 
Vasumitra—one of fifty-three spiritual teachers whom the pilgrim Sudhana visits 
on his famous journey toward perfect realization—was a beautiful and wise 
woman who made a practice of inviting men to enjoy her in order that she might 
have an opportunity to teach them the dharma. 

382. From the Devadatta chapter of the Lotus Sutra, T 9.34b-35a; Hurvitz, pp. 
195—197. Although he is conventionally seen as an evil rival of the Buddha who 
propounded false views and instigated schism in the sangha, the Lotus presents 
Devadatta as a great bodhisattva destined for Buddhahood. 

383. Chan-jan (T 46.205c22-24) states: “The words ‘does not obstruct’ mean 
that evil can be transformed. They encourage one to apply oneself to calming and 
contemplation even while in the midst of evil. However, one must not [take this 
as a license to} indulge in evil without restraint, otherwise one will forever remain 
an ordinary being. It does not mean that deliberately promoting evil offers no 
impediment (to the way]. (The text] also says ‘the way does not obstruct evil’ in 
order to show that even though one may have attained the way, evils can still 
remain.” 
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way obstruct evil. For example, the stream-winner's carnal desires grew 
and grew;*** Pilindavatsa was still arrogant, despite being a monk;°* and 
Sariputra became angry.*® Yet with respect to their freedom from [defil- 
ing] outflows, what possible impact—detrimental or otherwise—could 
[such lapses] have? It is like the play of light and dark through empty 


384. Chan-jan identifies this as the story of Nanda, alluded to but not re- 
counted in detail in TCTL (T 25.70c), the same source from which the next two 
illustrations are taken. All three of these stories are given as illustrations of how 
arhats and pratyekabuddhas differ from Buddhas. The story of Sariputra shows 
that traces of aversion may remain; the story of Nanda, traces of craving; and 
Pilindavatsa, traces of pride. The story of Nanda is a famous one, and appears in 
many places in Buddhist literature and iconography (see Lamotte, Traité, 1.118). 
Nanda, half-brother of the Buddha, left his wife to join the sangha but continued 
to be plagued by memories of her. In order to extinguish his longings, the Bud- 
dha took him to the Tráyastrim$a heaven and showed him nymphs incomparably 
more beautiful than his wife, telling him he could have any one of them after he 
died if only during this life he stayed with the sahgha as a monk. When the Bud- 
dha told the other disciples what had happened, they all laughed at Nanda. 
Ashamed, Nanda renounced his concupiscence and quickly attained to the state 
of an arhat. 

As the story appears in the Udána-varga (T 4.699b-c), there was once a woman 
who was hounded by the excessive sexual demands of her husband. In despair 
she consulted a monk for advice, who suggested asking her husband rhetorically 
if such conduct befitted a stream-winner (first of the four fruits leading to arhat- 
ship). She followed the monk's advice, whereupon her husband was ashamed and 
as a result attained the stage of nonreturning (third of the four fruits). Chan-jan's 
explanation of this passage in MHCK appears to be a conflation of the two. 

385. TCTL, T 25.71a. The monk Pilindavatsa wanted to cross the Ganges to 
beg for food. Coming to the river's edge, he snapped his fingers and said to the 
river: "Lowly slave, stop flowing!" The river parted for him and let him pass, but 
its god went to the Buddha and complained about being addressed with such 
contempt. The Buddha then told Pilindavatsa to apologize to the river god. He 
obediently went and, joining his palms, said to the god: "Lowly slave, do not be 
angry. I apologize to you." All those within earshot laughed to hear what ap- 
peared to be a renewed insult. The Buddha, however, reassured the river god 
that the apology had been sincerely meant. It was just that Pilindavatsa, as a result 
of having been a brahmin throughout his last 500 lives, was used to being arro- 
gant and vilifying others. Though he was not truly arrogant any more, he could 
not help using his old forms of expression. Thus, concludes the TCTL, even 
though arhats have eliminated their afflictions, the latter may still persist in a 
residual form (vàsana). 

386. TCTL, T 25.70c—71a. Sariputra, told by the Buddha that he had eaten 
impure food, vomited it all up and angrily vowed not to accept any more invita- 
tions to eat or associate with lay donors. King Prasenajit was quite nonplussed at 
this and complained to the Buddha that he could hardly acquire great faith under 
such conditions, used as he was to listening to Sariputra’s fine expositions of the 
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space, where the one does not exclude the other. This is the idea behind 
the emergence of a Buddha’s enlightenment.*?? 

(17c22] If a person has, by nature, a great number of desires and is 
seething with defilements—so that despite his efforts to counter and sup- 
press them, they continue to increase by leaps and bounds—then he 
should simply direct his attention wherever he wishes. Why? Because 
without the arising of the obscurations, he would have no chance to prac- 
tice contemplation.3® 

(17c24] It is like going fishing. If the fish is strong and the fishing line 
weak, the fish cannot forcibly be pulled in.59? Instead, one simply lets the 
baited hook enter the fish's mouth and, depending on how close the crea- 


dharma. The Buddha explained to the king that Sariputra’s mind could not be 
changed, for as a result of karmic influence from his previous lives he was ex- 
ceedingly stubborn. Once he had been a poisonous serpent who had bitten a king. 
Summoned magically by the king's doctor to swallow down his own poison or else 
be forced into a blazing fire, he chose the latter. 

387. The source of this illustration is a lengthy passage in the introductory sec- 
tion to Chih-i’s Chüeh-i san-mei, T 46.621a14—b5. Chan-jan (T 46.206b5-8) ex- 
plains: "In empty space there is no light or dark, for light and dark are dependent 
on form to obstruct each other. In the same way, the 'space' of the dharma-nature 
fundamentally contains neither good nor evil. It is only on the basis of the opin- 
ions of the ordinary person that we say good and evil impede each other. Thus 
the fact that good and evil—as they are understood according to the lesser vehicle 
and the ordinary person—do not impede one another is because in their essential 
nature and substance (t'i-hsing) they are not two. One who comes to such a reali- 
zation will assuredly manifest bodhi. This is the reason for encouraging people to 
cultivate calming and contemplation in the midst of evil. To realize that evil is not 
evil and perceive the essential nature of evil is to know that, in its essential nature, 
there is fundamentally neither good nor evil.” Kógi (2.19) takes Chan-jan's words 
as a springboard to argue for the inherent inclusion of evil in the Buddha-nature. 

388. Chan-jan (T 46.206b11—15) explains: "Even though one employs the nine 
meditations, etc., to cut off and suppress [the afflictions], [these afflictions may, 
on the contrary,] grow increasingly troublesome. Therefore one should use the 
four phases mentioned here in order to analyze them. One relaxes restraint of 
the mind but continues to control body and speech. Investigating (the desirous 
mind) exhaustively through meditative discernment, one thereby destroys desire. 
It is with this thought in mind that [the text] says, ‘Without the arising of the 
obscurations he would have no chance to practice contemplation.’ " 

389. Chan-jan (T 46.19-26), explaining this paragraph, says: "Heavy desires 
are like the strength of the fish. The feebleness of contemplation is like the weak- 
ness of the line. One fears that, one's powers of meditation being minuscule, they 
will be bested by desire. Since [desire] cannot be severed in one swoop, one yields 
to it and employs contemplation. It is for this reason that the text cautions, '[the 
fish) cannot be hauled in all at once.’ The method of contemplation is the hook; 
allowing [desires] to arise is the bait." 
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ture approaches, allows it to dive and surface freely. Then before long it 
can be laid hold of and landed.*9? The practice of contemplation on the 
basis of the obscurations is much the same. The obscurations are repre- 
sented by the evil fish; and contemplation, by the baited hook. If there 
were no fish, there would be no need for hook or bait. The more numer- 
ous and large the fish are, the better.??! They will all follow after the 
baited hook without rejecting it. Similarly, the obscurations will soon give 
way and be ready to be brought under control. 

[17c29] Application of the Four Phases to the Obscuration of De- 
sire. How then should this contemplation be practiced??? If a desire 
arises, then contemplate it minutely in its four phases: not-yet-desiring, 
about-to-desire, the act of desiring-proper, and desiring-completed.??* In 
order for the about-to-desire to arise, must the not-yet-desiring first per- 
ish? In order for the about-to-desire to arise, does the not-yet-desiring 
not perish? Does it both perish and not perish, or neither perish nor not 
perish? °% 


390. This simile appears to originate from the TCTL (T 25.526b): “It is like a 
fish who nibbles at a hook: though he may still disport himself in the water of the 
pond, one knows that it will not be long before he leaves it. A practitioner of the 
way is like this too, for if he deeply believes and delights in the perfection of 
wisdom, he will not continue to live for long in samsara.” 

Chan-jan (T 46.206b27-28), explaining the expression "getting hold of and 
landing," says: "When desire is severed and the contemplation is successfully com- 
pleted, it is known as ‘getting hold of and landing.’ Initial success in contemplation 
is what is meant by ‘getting hold of. Full entrance into the ranks of (bodhisattva- 
hood] is what is meant by ‘landing. ” 

391. The meaning of the text is unclear here. 

392. The procedure for applying the tetralemma described in the passage that 
follows (down to realization of ultimate emptiness and simultaneous illumination 
of the two truths) is a condensation of an extended section of the Chüeh-i san-mei, 
T 46.623c4—624b28. 

393. Chan-jan (T 46.206c8-9) says: "Desire or craving is treated first, for it is 
placed first in the list of six obscurations." 

394. A typical application of the tetralemma or “four alternatives" (catuskoti), 
referred to in T'ien-t'ai works as "the investigation (of inapprehensibility] on the 
basis of the four phrases or propositions” (ssu-chü t'ui-chien [pu-te])." Here naive 
notions about the successive arising and perishing of each of the four phases of 
mental activation are analyzed rigorously according to these alternatives: (1) x, (2) 
not x, (3) both x and not x, (4) neither x nor not x. That is to say, inquiring into 
the actual mechanisms of the origin of a thought (in this case, desire) to determine 
precisely what sort of process takes place as it transpires from not being present 
to being present. Does its prior inexistence (the first of the four phases) cease in 
order that its impending existence might take place? Or does its impending exis- 
tence come into being without the previous inexistence ceasing? Or both? Or nei- 
ther? The particular structure that Chih-i uses in the fcur dialectical analyses that 
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[1824] If the not-yet-desiring perishes in order for the about-to-desire 
to arise, then do the perishing and the arising coincide?” or are they 
separate? If they coincide, then we have the contradiction of arising and 
perishing being simultaneous. If separate, then the arising lacks a 
cause.’ 

[18a6} If the not-yet-desiring does not perish in order for the about- 
to-desire to arise, then do these two coincide or are they separate? If they 
coincide, then both would be in existence together, and there would be 
no limit to the origination of new entities.??" If separate, then the arising 
would again lack a cause. 

[1827] As for the notion that not-yet-desiring may both perish and not 
perish when the about-to-desire arises, if the arising (of the about-to- 
desire] can take place with the perishing (of the not-yet-desiring], then 
inclusion of [the second element of ] not-perishing is pointless. Similarly, 
if arising can occur through not-perishing, then to speak of perishing 
is pointless.’ How could such an indeterminate cause produce a deter- 


follow appears to be based closely on chapter 7 (Discernment of the Three Marks) 
of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka-kárikà (Chung-lun, T 30.92). 

395. Do they occur as one event at the same point in time? 

396. Chan-jan (T 46.206c13—15) says: "Perishing and arising are opposites. If 
arising occurs coincident to or in identity with perishing, then this constitutes a 
contradiction. It is analogous to saying that the state of the lamp perishing is 
called light shining. There is simply no basis for it. On the other hand, to say that 
arising takes place in separation [from perishing] is to imply that arising occurs 
apart from perishing—in isolation and wholly on its own. Thus it is tantamount 
to 'causelessness.' It is like light flaring up entirely on its own without the 'perish- 
ing' of the [prior condition of the unlighted] lamp. Moreover, if one allows that 
arising may occur without a cause, arising should be found to occur in all manner 
of instances where there is no cause, such as curds appearing when there is no 
milk or thought arising in wood and stone." 

397. Chüeh-i san-mei (T 46.623c23—624a4) states: “If arising (of the phase of 
about-to-think) occurs coincident to the not-perishing [of the phase of not-yet- 
thinking], not-perishing already implies the presence of arising. How can this 
arising then take place? If this (previously) arisen (condition) can [secondarily] 
produce this (new) arising, then there should occur yet additional arisings. Aris- 
ing would be limitless. If there is one identity of substance to this arising, its one- 
ness should not admit multiple arisings, just as there are not multiple fingers 
included in one finger. If arising is something different from its substance, it can’t 
be called ‘arising.’. . . If one posits that the arising of about-to-think takes place in 
separation from the not-perishing of the phase of not-yet-thinking, then on what 
basis does about-to-think arise? If arising has no basis for arising it is arising with- 
out cause.” 

398. Chan-jan (206c25—29) says: “If both [the perishing and not perishing of 
the phase of not-yet-desiring) are simultaneously present [when the phase of 
about-to-desire arises], then we have contradictory causes producing {a single] 
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minate effect? Even if the perishing and the nonperishing of not-yet- 
desiring were the same in substance, they would differ in their funda- 
mental nature, while if they were different in substance, there could be 
no relationship between them. 

[18211] Assuming that the not-yet-desiring must neither perish nor 
not perish when the about-to-desire arises, is the locus of this double ne- 
gation existent or inexistent? If existent, then how can we say it is doubly 
negated? If inexistent, how could inexistence be capable of producing 
anything? 

[18213] Applying in this manner the four alternatives of the tetra- 
lemma, one cannot account for the arising of the phase of about-to-de- 
sire.’ When, in turn, one (analyzes the second half of the statement] 
according to the four alternatives, the phase of about-to-desire cannot be 
found to either arise, not-arise, both-arise-and-not-arise, or neither-arise- 
nor-not-arise when the phase of not-yet-desiring perishes.*9? It is just as 
has been expounded above. Contemplating in this way, the obscuration 
of craving is found to be ultimately empty and quiescent. Yet simulta- 
neous illumination [of the two truths] is also lucid and clear.*?! Again, it 


fruit. Thus they both cancel each other out as unnecessary. Because it (purports 
to] involve both perishing and not-perishing (at the same time] we say [the cause 
is] ‘indeterminate.’ How could [such an indeterminate cause) produce a determi- 
nate result—namely, the definitive arising [of the phase of about-to-desire]?" 

399. Chan-jan (T 46.207a9-1 1) states: “This marvelous contemplation provi- 
sionally establishes guest and host (i.e., the artificial rubric of both the object of 
contemplation and the method of analysis). Then, thought after instant of 
thought, it examines with them relentlessly, so that there is not a moment when 
(the mind] escapes (their scrutiny]. When [all notion of ] essential nature and at- 
tribute dissolves, it is called ‘emptiness.’ Because [the mental phases and their 
evolution] are empty, one does not perceive any arising of the phase of about-to- 
desire." 

400. Chih-i and Kuan-ting in this passage are concerned not so much with the 
four phases of thought in and of themselves as with the transitions among the 
four phases. Each transition implies the interaction of two phases. If, on the basis 
of the tetralemma, one works out all the possible permutations for the mutual 
perishing and arising of the two phases, there are sixteen possible alternative for- 
mulations for each juncture. There being four gaps between phases (including 
the gap from the last back to the first), this comes altogether to sixty-four for- 
mulations. Chih-i has explicitly discussed only four and (in the last paragraph) 
suggested another four. Chan-jan in his commentary (T 46.207211—207c23) 
works their permutations out to the full. 

401. Chan-jan (T 46.207c23-208a2), pressed to account for the hyperbolic 
convolutions of this meditation, states: "Altogether there are sixteen possible 
propositions for each of four [junctures]. Of course, if one can achieve enlight- 
enment the instant one engages in contemplation, one of the propositions alone 
is sufficient. What need is there to labor through all of the sixty-four? It is because 
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is as explained above. This is what we call the baited hook. When and 
wherever the obscurations arise, this contemplation will always illuminate 
them.*? Though you will perceive neither their arising nor the illumi- 
nation [of their arising], nevertheless they will both arise and be illumi- 
nated. 

[18218] Again, in contemplating this obscuration of desire, consider 
from which sense object it has arisen. Was it from form? Was it from 
another of the six? Consider, too, from which act it has arisen. From 
walking? From another of the six? If it arose in response to the seeing of 
form, was it in response to the not-yet-seeing of the form, the about-to- 
see, the seeing-proper, or the seeing-completed? If it arose in response 
to walking, was it in response to the not-yet-walking, the about-to-walk, 
the walking-proper, or the walking-completed? 

[18220] What was the phenomenal objective for which the desire 
arose? Was it for the breaking of the moral code? For conformity with 
the group? Was it out of jealousy? Out of kindness and deference? Was 
it a desire for the good or meditative concentration? For solitary nirvàna? 
For the four meritorious qualities?** For the six perfections? For the 
three samadhis?* For the Buddha's dharma, vast as the sands of the 
Ganges?*° 


persons of dull capacity tend to give rise to [false] suppositions with the unfolding 
of each step that we are compelled to refute the sixty-four propositions in their 
entirety. The discussion of the tetralemma with respect to the three provisionali- 
ties that appears in fascicle 5 [of the Mo-ho chih-kuan] expounds this to the full. 
But if one considers the basic point of that chapter, immediate investigation of 
any one [proposition] should reveal the realm of the inconceivable. The present 
passage resorts to a sequential and particulate approach to explaining [the prac- 
tice]. Thus the sixty-four propositions are simply said to effect ‘entry into empti- 
ness.’ Now, for one who has prior knowledge of the inconceivable principle, the 
instant that the thought of desire is refuted the wondrous realm stands perfectly 
replete. But even for this individual, phenomenal [techniques] for assisting (the 
path] are still necessary. The primary (cheng) and the ancillary (chu) must be used 
together.” 

402. According to Chan-jan (T 46.208a12-20), the presence of arising and il- 
lumination, even though there is no perception of arising and illumining, illus- 
trates that emptiness does not occlude provisionality, but that both are illumined 
simultaneously. 

403. Although, ordinarily, this refers to the four virtues of Buddha-nature 
described in the Nirvdna Sūtra, here it means the four stages of sainthood that 
culminate in arhatship. 

404. Emptiness, featurelessness, wishlessness. 

405. Various phenomenal objectives are matched roughly to the ten realms or 
destinies of the dharmadhatu. The fifth realm, that of the asuras, is skipped; the 
six perfections and the three samadhis belong together at the ninth level, that-of 
the bodhisattva. 
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[18224] When one contemplates in this way, one realizes that there is 
no perceiver of the sense object and no subject that acts upon the circum- 
stances [of mental cognition]. Yet, even so, the simultaneous illum- 
ination? of the sense object and the perceiver, the mind sense and its 
supporting conditions is keen and bright. [The three perspectives that 
see desire as] a magical apparition, as emptiness, and as true dharma- 
nature, do not impede each other.’ Why? Because, if obscurations im- 
peded the dharma-nature, it would involve the destruction of the 
dharma-nature, while if the dharma-nature impeded the obscurations, 
the latter would not be able to arise at all. Know, therefore, that the 
obscurations are themselves identical with the dharma-nature. When an 
obscuration arises, it is the dharma-nature itself arising; and when the 
obscuration ceases to be, it is the dharma-nature itself ceasing.*09 

[18229] The Sarva-dharma-pravrtti-nirdesa [Sūtra] says, "Desire is iden- 
tical to the way, and the same is true for anger and stupidity. The whole 
of the Buddha's dharma is contained in these three dharmas. If one 
should seek enlightenment apart from desire, one would be as far from 
it as earth is from heaven."*?? Desire is identical to enlightenment. 

(18b2] The Vimalakirti says, "By following the nonway, a bodhisattva 
achieves the Buddha's way."*!? “All animate beings are already identical 
to the mark of enlightenment, so they cannot further attain it; they are 
already identical to the mark of nirvàna, so they cannot further extin- 
guish anything."*!! "To those of overweening pride the Buddha preaches 
that separation from craving, anger, and stupidity is what is called liber- 
ation. But to those without arrogance he preaches that the nature of 
craving, anger, and stupidity is itself identical to liberation."*'? “The 
defilements are the seeds of the Tathagata.”*!® 

[18b7] The color of mountains and the taste of the sea are always the 
same. just so, one should contemplate all evils as the principle of the 


406. Simultaneous illumination of both emptiness and provisionality. 

407. The three truths of provisionality, emptiness, and the middle. 

408. Chan-jan (T 36.208b14—16) states: “This mutual unimpededness of the 
dharma-nature and obscuration is expounded on the basis of principle. It is like 
waves and water not obstructing one another. All of this, up to the [passage con- 
cerning] the mutual identity of dharma-nature and the obscurations in their aris- 
ing and perishing, is intended expressly to illustrate that dharma-nature is to be 
discerned right in the obscurations." 

409. A paraphrase of the Chu-fa wu-hsing ching, T 15.759c. 

410. T 14.549a. Chan-jan (T 46.208b29) says: "The nonway is the obscura- 
tions. The way of the Buddha is the essential nature (of things]." 

411. Ibid., T 14.542b. 

412. Ibid., T 14.548a. 

413. Ibid., T 14.549b. Mañjuśrī explains here that, just as lotus seeds must be 
planted in the mud and will never germinate in empty space, so the seeds of Bud- 
dhahood will flourish only when planted in the mire of worldly afflictions. 
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inconceivable.*!* If one constantly attends to the development of contem- 
plative insight (kuan-huz), the obscurations and principle will be in mutual 
resonance with one another, like shape and shadow. This is called the 
stage of identity in meditative practice.*5 One who is able to view all evil 
dharmas and mundane means of livelihood as not in contradiction with 
reality is at the stage of the identity in resemblance.*'® Advancing further, 
one enters the stage of the copper wheel*!’ and begins to destroy the root 
of the obscurations. That root is nescience. Through the bending of the 
root and the snapping of the twigs Buddha-nature comes to be revealed. 
This is the stage of the identity of incremental realization of the truth.*® 
Finally, as a Buddha, to extirpate completely the fountainhead of the 
obscurations—this is called the stage of ultimate identity. Within the ob- 
scuration of craving there is contained, vertically, all of the six identities 
and, horizontally, the six perfections. This holds true for all other dhar- 
mas as well.*!? 

(18b14} Next we deal with contemplation of the obscuration of an- 
ger.*? There are persons who tend toward a preponderance of anger, 
who ceaselessly surge with emotion and are prone to such frequent out- 


414. The simile of the taste of the ocean possibly comes from the Nirvana Sūtra, 
T 12.805a-b. Here mahdparinirvana is said to be unthinkable in eight ways like the 
sea. The third way is that it is all the same salty taste. TCTL (T 25.75225) also 
contains such a simile. The simile of the color of the mountains occurs in TCTL 
(T 25.752b-c), according to which non-Buddhist books speak of Mount Sumeru, 
the center of the world, as being of only a single color. 

415. The third of the six identities. The first two (identity in principle and ver- 
bal identity ) have been omitted as not pertaining to practice. 

416. Fourth of the six identities, equivalent to the ten stages of faith or the first 
set of ten in the fifty-two stages. Here the practitioner achieves a proximate or 
semblance of realization of the truth of the middle way. 

417. The second of six “universal monarchs” or “wheel-turning kings" (cakra- 
vartin) described in the apocryphal Jen-wang p'o-lo-mi ching (Sutra of Benevolent 
Kings) (T 8.826b-829a). In the T’ien-t’ai perfect teaching it is interpreted as a 
metaphor for the stages of the bodhisattva path and is matched to entry into the 
ten abodes or the identity of increments of truth. 

418. Also known as “identity in increments of truth,” it is the fifth of the six 
identities. It is only here that the basic nescience obscuring the unalloyed reality 
of the middle truth begins to be eliminated. This identity contains forty-one of 
the fifty-two stages, ranging from the ten abodes to the stage of “penultimate 
enlightenment” that lies just shy of the supreme fruit of full Buddhahood. Over 
these forty-one stages, nescience is progressively eliminated and the wisdom of 
the middle way progressively strengthened. 

419. Chan-jan (T 46.208c28-29) says: “The six identities illustrate differences 
in shallowness and depth; thus they are described as vertical. But the six perfec- 
tions all inhere upon one another without any particular one taking precedence; 
thus they are described as horizontal." 

420. This is the third, not the second, in the list of the six obscurations. 
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breaks of temper that they are utterly unable to arrest or control them- 
selves even for a moment. Such an individual should allow his anger to 
arise freely so that he can illuminate it with the practice of calming and 
contemplation. In contemplating the four phases of the anger, he should 
inquire from whence they arise. If their arising cannot be apprehended, 
then neither can their perishing.*?? He should then consider each of the 
twelve items,*? asking from whom the anger arises, who is the angry one, 
and who is the object of that anger. Contemplating in this manner, he 
realizes that the anger is utterly inapprehensible. Its coming and going, 
the traces it leaves behind, as well as its manifest features, are all both 
empty and quiescent.*?? He contemplates anger as the ten realms (of the 
dharmadháàtu]** and contemplates anger as the four meritorious quali- 
ties,*?5 just as has been explained above. Thus one attains the way of the 
Buddha through the nonway of anger. 

(18b20] One should contemplate in this fashion the remaining obscu- 
rations—immorality, laziness, mental distractedness, and the stupidity of 
adherence to false views—as well as all other evil forms of phenomenal 
activity. 


Contemplation amidst Neutral Dharmas 


(18b22] Fourth is the contemplation of (activity and perception] that is 
neither good nor evil—that is to say, those dharmas whose nature is mor- 
ally neutral or nonvalent.** The reason it is necessary to contemplate 
such dharmas is that there are some people who by nature do neither 
good nor evil. If only good or evil dharmas were used for contemplation, 
there would be no way for such persons to achieve deliverance from the 


421. Chan-jan (T 46.209a5-6) asserts that application of the first set of sixteen 
among the sixty-four alternative propositions is implied in the terms "arising" and 
“perishing” here. 

422. The six acts and six perceptions. 

423. Chan-jan (T 46.209a9) says: "Quiescence and extinction of manifest fea- 
tures represents the view of emptiness." 

424. Chan-jan (T 46.209a9—-10) says: "The ten realms represent the view of 
provisionality." 

425. Chan-jan (T 46.209a10) says: “The four meritorious qualities [i.e., per- 
manence, pleasure, purity, and selfhood] represent the view of the middle." 

426. Chan-jan (T 46.209228) states: “If one were to discuss them in detail, all 
other dharmas outside of the perfections and obscurations could be called non- 
valent or neutral. For this reason contemplation of the neutral must be included." 
Kégi (2.42), citing the Abhidharmakofa, takes issue with Chan-jan, insisting that the 
designation is more specific. Among the forty-six mental dharmas in the system 
of seventy-five dharmas elaborated by the Abhidharmakosa, there are six classes: 
three kinds of evil dharma (totaling eighteen), ten good dharmas, ten ubiquitous 
dharmas, and eighteen indeterminate dharmas (T 29.84a-b). 
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world through [the practice of ] freely following one's thought (sui-tzu-i). 
Then what could these people do? 

[18b25] The Great Treatise says, “The perfection of wisdom is also pres- 
ent in the morally neutral."*?' By this we know that the contemplation of 
neutral thoughts is admissible. 

[18b26] In contemplating these neutral thoughts, one should examine 
whether they are different from or the same as good or evil thoughts.*?® 
If the same, then they are not neutral after all. If different, then does 
this neutrality arise with the perishing of the prior mark of valency? Does 
it arise with the nonperishing of the mark of valency, or both, or nei- 
ther?*?? In seeking the valency (of good and evil thoughts], one realizes 
it cannot be apprehended; how much the less could one apprehend neu- 
trality! Is the nonvalent one and the same with or different from the 
valent? Since they are not the same, the neutral does not merge [with the 
valency of good and evil]; and since they are not different, they are not 
dispersed either. Since they are not merged, neutrality does not arise; 
and since they are not dispersed, neither does it perish.**° 

[18c2] Consider, too, from which of the twelve items the neutral 
thought has arisen, for whom it has arisen, and who is the one thinking 
[the neutral thought]. When one contemplates in such a way, one finds 
the neutral thought to be as empty as space. Yet a single neutral dharma 
also gives rise to the tenfold dharmadhatu and all the dharmas in it. 
Moreover, the neutral dharma is also identical to the dharma-nature.*?! 


427. TCTL, T 25.588a. 

428. Chan-jan (T 46.209b1-5) says: “If the mental features (of the neutral 
thought] are not made manifest, it is extremely difficult to focus on them as an 
object [for contemplation]. Should one contrast them with good and evil and 
delineate their similarities and differences, then neutrality can be identified and 
an object of contemplation established." 

429. Chan-jan claims that Chih-i dispenses with the formula of the four tem- 
poral phases here and opts instead for a lateral contrast of neutrality and valency. 
Chan-jan (T 46.209b4—7) says: "Because its nature is indeterminate and the four 
phases (of mental activation] are not clearly manifest, we apply the investigation 
of the tetralemma exclusively to the opposition [between neutrality] and [the va- 
lency] of good and evil. If one were to work out the permutations to the full, there 
should also be sixteen possible propositions. That is to say, the arising of neutral- 
ity, nonarising of neutrality, both, and neither each has four propositions. Since 
the four phases are not used here, it is not necessary to extend the analysis to [the 
full} range of sixty-four propositions." 

430. Chan-jan (T 46.209b) says: "The essential nature of the neutral thought 
and that of the good or evil thought are not different. In substance they are the 
same; in name, they differ. Thus we use the designation 'neither merged nor 
dispersed." " 

431. Chan-jan (T 46.209b16—17) says: "The first sentence represents the view 
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That the dharma-nature is eternally quiescent is the meaning of "calm- 
ing"; that, though quiescent, it is eternally luminous is the meaning of 
"contemplation." 

(18c6] One attains to the Buddha’s way through the nonway of con- 
templating neutral thoughts. Neutral thoughts are themselves the dhar- 
madhatu. Horizontally encompassing all dharmas and vertically 
including the six identities, each neutral thought is fully endowed with 
both the height and breadth (of Buddha dharma]. (The rest of the con- 
templation] may be inferred by analogy with the foregoing discussion of 
the contemplation of evil. 

(18c8] Now if the samadhi of following one's own thought is explained 
in terms of the final good, this is the gradual sense (of calming and con- 
templation].*? If the samadhi of following one's own thought is ex- 
plained in terms of both good and evil, then this is the sudden sense [of 
calming and contemplation]. And if the samadhi of following one's 
own thought is explained in terms of the good that involves applying*? 
[the manifold levels and forms of contemplation] as needed, then this is 
the variable sense [of calming and contemplation]. 


Concluding Deliberations 


[18c10] The four forms of samadhi differ in explicit procedure ( fang-fa) 
but are the same in their contemplation of principle (li-kuan).* Basically 


of emptiness; the tenfold dharmadhatu, the view of provisionality; and dharma- 
nature, the middle." 

432. Chan-jan (T 46.209b23—25) explains: "This idea of the ‘final good’ is 
defined in reference to the various evils. First one resorts to the conventional 
distinctions between good and evil, then progressively refines its meaning to 
the point where the good is identified solely with the perfect [teaching]. Because 
the perfect occupies the final position, this represents a gradualistic scheme." 

433. Chan-jan (T 46.209b27-28) says: "The expression ‘both good and evil’ 
here means that every action is identified with the dharmadhatu of the three 
views, whether we are speaking of distinctively defined forms of evil or the good 
deeds of the six perfections." 

434. According to Chan-jan (T 46.209c2—3), this is an expression used later in 
the MHCK (T 46.68b) as a name for the fourth of ten applications of the tetra- 
lemma. It means that the four lines ofthe tetralemma “may be applied fluidly” to 
the ordinary person, the two vehicles, bodhisattvas, and Buddhas (e.g., which rep- 
resent the views of existence, inexistence, both, and neither, respectively). 

435. Chan-jan (T 46.209c10-17) explains: "The opening lines of this passage 
briefly point out that the (four samàdhis] differ in terms of [ritual] activity but are 
the same in [their focus upon] principle. It also places [the practice of] freely 
following one's thought in a position distinct from the other three [samádhis]. 
Why? To show that they differ in the degree to which they set in motion impedi- 
ments to the way. Even so, however, in their discernment of principle they do not 
differ. 
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the procedures found in the foregoing three practices make liberal use 
of ancillary techniques designed to assist [realization of ] the way (chu-tao 
fa-men). (In so doing] they also set in motion obstructions to the way.**6 
As [the samadhi of ] freely following one's thought is comparatively mea- 
ger in the use of such procedures, it produces this situation to a lesser 
degree. 

(18c13] Now, if one understands [a practice] solely in terms of the sup- 
portive role that its given procedures ( fang-fa) are alleged to play, then 
its phenomenal [ritual] program (shih-hsiang) will prove ineffective (in 
prompting realization of the way].*? But if one understands contempla- 
tion of principle (li-kuan), there will be no phenomenal feature (shih- 
hsiang) that will not penetrate [to realization]. Again, if one does not 
grasp the basic idea behind this contemplation of principle, even the as- 
sistance to the way promised by these phenomenal features will not be 
successful. However, once one understands contemplation of principle, 


“Q: In constant sitting one contemplates the three circuits (of the obstacles], etc. 
In (the samadhi of ) constant walking one contemplates the thirty-two marks of 
the Buddha; in the vaipulya, the visage of the lordly vaipulya-dhárani; in the lotus 
(repentance], the white elephant of six tusks, etc. In following one's thought one 
contemplates good, evil, and nonvalent (deeds and thoughts]. Certainly the con- 
templations are each unique. Why do you say they are the same? 

“A: These descriptions are all couched in terms of the phenomenal [ritual] pro- 
gram to which [contemplation itself ] is applied. If one is able to ‘discern the dis- 
cerning,’ there is nothing that stands apart from the one mind. Nor is there a 
moment when the principle that one contemplates is not identical to the three 
truths.” 

436. The line rendered as “they also set in motion obstructions to the way” 
(tung chang-tao) is somewhat ambiguous. There is good evidence from other works 
of Chih-i that it might also be read: “activating obstructions to the way.” Thus the 
ritual programs of the previous three samadhis may either be understood to “cre- 
ate” obstructions (by encouraging naive attachments to the phenomenal content 
of the rite) or to “activate” existing obstructions as a therapy for removing them. 
Chih-i’s works on meditation (see Tz’u-ti ch'an-men, T 46.50la—508a; 491c; 
MHCK, T 46.49b, 102c, 111c22-112114c) frequently speak of the cathartic 
power (and role) of certain ascetic exercises and ritual orchestrations to "activate" 
(tung) latent karmic impediments, thereby causing them to “manifest” (fa) in the 
form of vexation, illness, visions, etc. Once manifested, they can also be effectively 
dealt with and removed, thereby bringing speedy progress on the path. The pre- 
vious three samádhis, with their physical rigor, devotional color and fervor, and 
intense mental concentration are noted especially for this twin function of both 
“posing” and "removing" obstructions. It is with this latter sense in mind that Kógi 
(2.47) interprets "factors that may obstruct the way" as karmic manifestations. 

437. Chan-jan (T 46.209c18) says: “The line from ‘if one simply, etc., shows 
that principle is absolutely essential for the phenomenal program of the practice 
to be effective. The line that begins ‘not understanding the import of contempla- 
tion of principle; etc., explains how one must rely upon principle as the basis for 
the phenomenal aspects of the practice." 
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the samádhis associated with these phenomenal programs will be 
achieved effortlessly. Individuals who cultivate the way primarily on the 
basis of phenomenal content [i.e., the previous three forms of samadhi] 
will be able to apply themselves effectively while inside the sanctuary (tao- 
ch'ang) but will not be able to maintain this when they come out. In the 
case of the [samádhi] of freely following one's thought, however, there is 
no break [between the two]. It is only in the first three samadhis that 
explicit procedures are employed;**? but the contemplation of principle 
(li-kuan) runs through all four. 

[18c18] Q: Each of the previous three samadhis contains an exhorta- 
tion to practice. Why does the fourth alone lack it? 

[18c19] A: The nonway of the six obscurations is assuredly the way of 
liberation; but those whose faculties (ken) are dull and heavily beset with 
obstacles, upon hearing this, might misunderstand and founder [in the 
sea of afflictions].*? If we were then to add an exhortation to practice, 
their misunderstanding would be all the more severe. 

[18c20] In the region north of the Huai and Ho* rivers are people 
who cultivate the Mahayana emptiness but who dispense with all restraint 
and seize the snake [of desire].**! I will tell you about them now. Their 
former teachers used wholesome dharmas as the basis for contemplation, 


438. Chan-jan (T 46.209c22-23) says: "This is not to say that explicit proce- 
dures ( fang-fa) are not necessary [in this samadhi of following one's thought]. It 
is just that explicit procedures are not prescribed as a fixed feature of this sama- 
dhi practice. Thus 'explicit procedures' is really a feature belonging to the other 
three [samàdhis]." 

439. Perform actions that would cause them to sink to lower destinies. 

440. Chan-jan (T 46.210a3) says: "North of the Ho and north of the Huai 
there are people given to a depraved sense of emptiness who make the exagger- 
ated claim that this is the Great Vehicle." 

441. Chan-jan (T 46.210a4—6 and 19-22) states: " ‘Restraint’ means ‘control,’ 
because by the art [of proper handling] one controls or restrains the creature. 
Desire is likened to the serpent; the method of contemplation, the means of re- 
straint. Practicing the contemplation of desire is like handling or grasping the 
snake. If one is not skilled in the use of the tetralemma, it is like having no means 
to properly restrain it: . . . If one takes up the staff of the wondrous contempla- 
tion, enters the forest of the six sense objects, meets the snake of desire, pins 
down its head of the four phases of thought, and seizes it with meditative discern- 
ment, then its venom will not produce [evil] deeds of the body and cause one to 
lose the pure and ever abiding dharma body." 

The simile originates from the Alagaddupama Sulta in the Madhyamágama (T 
1.763b-764b). A certain monk named Arista, having misunderstood the Bud- 
dha's teaching regarding the middle path, advocated indulgence of desire as the 
way. The Buddha likens him to one who sets out to capture a poisonous snake 
with no knowledge of the art of snake handling. He grasps the serpent by the 
middle, and it turns and bites him (see Horner, trans., The Collection of the Middle 


Length Sayings, 1.167—182). 
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but, as a long time passed without their penetrating to realization, they 
released their minds [from the precepts] and turned toward evil dharmas 
as objects of contemplation. Thereby they did succeed in gaining a mea- 
ger taste of samadhi (ting-hsin) and tenuous understanding of empti- 
ness.**? But they neither took cognizance of their listeners’ capacities (ken) 
and circumstances in life (yüan), nor did they penetrate to the real intent 
of the Buddha's [teaching]. They simply took this one dharma and 
taught it indiscriminately to everyone. 

(18c24] Having expounded this dharma to others over a long period 
of time, one or two [of their disciples] have managed to gain some bene- 
fit. But this is like insects accidentally producing legible words by their 
random gnawing at a tree.^ Taking it as proof, they claim their doctrine 
has been verified. They brand all other teachings as lies and ridicule 
those who observe the precepts and cultivate the good, saying, “That is 
not the way!" Expounding nothing but this pernicious doctrine to others, 
they cause a host of evils to be committed everywhere. Themselves blind 
and eyeless, unable to tell right from wrong, their spiritual capacities 
have become all the more obtuse and their afflictions even graver.*** 

(18c29] Because the words they hear conform so readily to their own 
desires and passions, [people everywhere] submit faithfully to this teach- 
ing and follow it obediently. They discard completely the moral prohibi- 
tions, and there is no wrong they won't commit. Thus their sins pile up 
as high as mountains. At length the common people are brought to de- 
spise [the moral precepts) as so many weeds. And, in response, the king 
of the land and his ministers move to exterminate the Buddha's dharma. 
This noxious tendency has penetrated deeply and even now has yet to be 
rectified. 


442. Chan-jan (T 46.210a24-27) says: “These former masters were both ob- 
tuse in spiritual capacity and heavily burdened by obstructions. Because they 
could not succeed at cultivation on the basis of the good, they gave up, gave in to 
evil, and [so produced] something resembling the contemplation of emptiness. 
This they construed to be an understanding of emptiness and acclaimed as pro- 
found realization. It represents failure in one’s own practice. ‘Not identifying the 
capacities of others, etc., represents failure in training others." 

443. Kégi (2.50) says this happens where such a teacher accidentally manages 
to fit the teaching to the student, without understanding why it works, and the 
latter benefits from it. 

444. Chan-jan (T 46.210b1—4) says: “ ‘Blind and eyeless,’ etc., describes the fail- 
ure of the disciples who erroneously accept this teaching. 'Blind' means to be with- 
out the eye [that knows the comprehensive classification of ] the teachings. When 
cultivation of the good produces no result, it is called ‘dull capacity.’ When one 
frequently gives rise to desire, 'afflictions are heavy.' Following their desires and 
following their emotions, they ‘commit a host of evils everywhere. " 

445. Chan-jan (T 46.210b7) remarks: "Because [this problem] was still present 
during the Sui dynasty, [Chih-i) says: ‘It is yet to be rectified.” Chih-i is likely 
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{19a2] The Shih chi says, "At the end of the Chou dynasty a certain 
person appeared with dishevelled hair and stripped naked, who did not 
observe the rules of ceremony. As a result, the barbarians of the west 
(i.e., the Ch'üan and Jung) invaded the country."**6 The few males of the 
ruling family who were not exterminated hung on like a thread, and the 
house of Chou gradually died out. 

(19a4] To take another example, Juan Chi was a gifted person who 
"wore dishevelled hair and let his belt hang loose."**? In later times the 
children and grandchildren of the aristocracy imitated him. They held 
that only by sharing mutual shame with servants and dogs could one 
achieve naturalness and called those who vied to uphold the norms of 
conduct "country bumpkins." These were portents of destruction for the 
Ssu-ma house [of the Western Chin dynasty].** 

[19247] The Northern Chou annihilation of Buddhism by Yü-wen 


alluding to the famous Northern Chou persecution of Buddhism (574—577), 
which occurred just before the pro-Buddhist Sui dynasty conquered the north 
(581). For a thought-provoking discussion of the impact of this event on Chih-i's 
own religious outlook, see Satô, Tendai daishi no kenkyü, pp. 42—43; also, Kyóda, 
Tendai daishi no shógai, pp. 113—120. 

446. This passage is not in the Shih chi but in the Tso chuan (twenty-second year 
of the annals of the Duke of Hsi), which says: "Formerly when Emperor P'ing 
(770—720) had moved his residence to the east (Loyang), the grand prefect Hsin- 
yu came to the Yi River (in Honan) and saw there someone with dishevelled hair 
performing a sacrifice in an open field. The prefect said, ‘Before a hundred years 
have passed, this country will, I fear, be occupied by the barbarians of the west. 
The rules of ceremony are already not being observed here.’ Then in autumn 
(686 B.c., i.e., less than a hundred years later), the princes of the Ch'in and Chin 
transported the western barbarians of Lu Huan to the Yi River" (cf. Legge, The 
Chinese Classics, 5.181—182). 

Chan-jan (T 46.210c4—6) says: "The naked man with dishevelled hair repre- 
sents the depraved Buddhist masters. The true teaching may be likened to the 
person who took cognizance of the situation. Breaking the precepts is like ‘neglect 
of the rules of decorum.’ The objects of desire are like the Ch'üan-jung barbari- 
ans, and the destruction of right contemplation like the invasion of the Middle 
Kingdom. The true cause (i.e., path) not being totally cut off is analogous to the 
‘single thread." " 

447. From the Chin shu (Po-na edition) 49:1a-b. This man was one of the 
"seven sages of the bamboo grove,” the celebrated Neo-Taoist group of the Three 
Kingdoms period who were famous for indulging in wine and eccentric behavior 
as a statement of social protest and personal freedom. See Holtzman, Poetry and 
Politics: The Life and Works of Juan Chi (A.D. 210—263). 

448. Chan-jan (T 46.210c25-211a3), explaining Chih-i, attributes the momen- 
tous loss of northern China to the barbarians at the end of the Western Chin (a.D. 
311-316) to the neglect of military arts and traditional culture brought on by the 
licentious and undisciplined example of Juan Chi and the Seven Sages. 
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Yung*? was also due to the demonic deeds of [the renegade monk] 
Yüan-sung.*59? These two men were the evil spirits behind the destruction 
of the Buddha's dharma, and they were also evil spirits for the times. 
This could hardly have any connection with the real meaning of "freely 
following one's thought." Why not? Because such things happen mainly 
when stupid people of this kind, completely lacking in insight and un- 
derstanding, put blind faith in their teachers, admire and imitate their 
example, and conclude decisively that, "This is the way." Also, taking the 
easy path of following their emotions, they indulgently grasp after plea- 
sure without ever thinking to correct their errant ways.**! 

[19211] Take for example the famous beauty Hsi-shih. Once she was 
stricken with a mental illness and took such delight in grimacing and 
groaning that even the hundred hairs of her eyebrows all grew con- 
torted. Yet it served only to enhance her beauty. The other women in the 
neighborhood, being ugly from birth, imitated her grimaces and groans 
but instead grew so loathsome in appearance that the poor moved far 
away and the wealthy closed their gates, fish in grottoes dove deeper yet, 
and birds fled into the heights.*5? 

[19214] The people we have spoken of earlier are similar to these ugly 


449. The massive persecution of Buddhism in the north initiated by Emperor 
Wu of the Northern Chou in 574. 

450. The renegade monk Wei Yüan-sung became renowned in later tradition 
as one of two main figures responsible for stirring up the furor that led to Em- 
peror Wu's proscription of Buddhism (and Taoism) in 574. The second figure 
(mentioned by Chan-jan, T 46.211a19—23) is the Taoist priest Chang Pin. See 
Ch'en, Buddhism in China, pp. 184—194, for a summary of the events surrounding 
the Northern Chou persecution. 

451. Chan-jan (T 46.211b21-25) summarizes: "Wei Yüan-sung is comparable 
to the evil dharma master, while Emperor Wu is comparable to the misled and 
foolish disciples. The text from the line 'Why not?' elucidates erroneous faith. For 
the person practicing samadhi it also applies. First, internally the person has no 
insight or understanding; second, he or she places [blind] faith in the teacher; 
and third, he or she esteems and imitates the teacher's example. Thus one should 
know that first you must train yourself in the teachings and only then put faith in 
the teacher. Otherwise you will just be indulging evil, thinking it to be the true 
way." 

452. From Chuang-tzu, 38/14/42-44; cf. Watson, The Basic Writings of Chuang 
Tzu, pp. 160—161. For Chan-jan (T 46.211c25-21227), the beautiful Hsi-shih il- 
lustrates the person of keen roots for whom contemplation while engaged in evil 
is timely and effective. The ugly women who imitate her represent the depraved 
practitioners. The poor who move far away signify practitioners of the Hinayàna. 
The rich who shut their doors represent Mahayana devotees. The fish signify 
practitioners of worldly good; and the birds, practitioners of mundane medita- 
tion. All four types of people turn away from this depravity, just as the poor, the 
rich, fishes, and birds all turn away from an ugly spectacle. 
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women. Like mad dogs they chase after thunder*?? and create for them- 
selves karma leading to hell. How pitiful they are; how painful to behold! 
Once they have tasted the pleasure of [indulging] desire, they can no 
longer stop themselves. They are like bluebottle flies, which stick [to their 
food] by their own spittle. This, in essence, is the fault of dissipation. 

(19217] The essential flaw of their teachers lies in their failure to assess 
their disciples' spiritual endowments (ken-hsing) and understand the de- 
sign of the Buddha's [teaching]. The reason the Buddha taught that de- 
sire is the way is that, by taking into account what is suited to [different] 
salvific circumstances (chi), he knew some beings were so base and defi- 
cient in merit that they could never cultivate the way by means of the 
good. If such beings were left to their sins there would be no end to their 
transmigration; so the Buddha had them practice calming and contem- 
plation in the very act of desire. It was because they were completely 
unable to control their craving that he created this teaching. 

[19221] It is analogous to parents who, seeing that their child has taken 
ill, know that no other medicine than yellow dragon potion will do.**f 
Though it scores his teeth and makes him vomit, if the child takes the 
medicine, it will cure his sickness. The Buddha is like this as well: he fits 
his doctrine to the salvific circumstances (chi) of his listeners. 

[19223] A nimble horse needs to see but the shadow of the whip for 
him to follow the proper path.*5 That desire and the way are identical 
is, indeed, the true sense of the Buddha's teaching. But, for the benefit 
of those beings who are not suited to the practice of calming and contem- 
plation amid evil, the Buddha also taught the [practice of ] the good and 
called it the way. The Buddha thus has two doctrines [which he applies 
to fit the occasion]. Why, then, do you denounce good and cleave to evil? 
If things are really this way, then you yourselves are superior to the Bud- 
dha! Can you in all honesty make this claim publicly before the Buddha? 
It is true that there may be times when emergencies arise. Called to the 
service of the state, you may be unable to engage in the practice of the 
good. The Buddha under these circumstances allows calming and con- 


453. Chan-jan (T 46.212a9-10) says: "Because of the madness of their craving 
they pursue the thunder of indulgence in evil." 

454. A black, bitter medicine of the Chinese pharmacopia that is made from 
excrement and said to be efficacious against fevers and various serious diseases. 

455. From the Samyuktágama (Tsa a-han ching, T 2.234a-b). The simile distin- 
guishes four kinds of trained horse, which are comparable to four capacities of 
practioner: the best horse will obey the will of the horseman upon seeing only the 
whip's shadow. The others have to be struck on their hair, or their skin, or be cut 
to their very bones, before responding. The best dharma practitioner merely has 
to hear and think of the suffering around him to develop complete aversion to 
the world. For the Pali version contained in the Catukka Nipdta of the Ariguttara- 
nikdya, see Woodward and Hare, trans., Book of Gradual Sayings, 2.118-120. 
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templation to be practiced in the midst of evil. But, at the moment, there 
is no crisis and no conscription. Why then do you employ in your teach- 
ing nothing but the medicine of milk, thereby poisoning the wisdom life 
of other people?*5e 

(19b1] For this reason it says in the Agamas that if a cowherd is familiar 
with a good crossing he can bring his herd to safety.*?? If there are prob- 
lems with the good crossing and it cannot be used, then he has no choice 
but to use a bad crossing. Yet the bad crossing being fraught with perils, 
out of a hundred cattle he might fail to get a single one across. 

(19b3] You are now without pressing affairs of state and are fortunate 
to be able to drive your cattle over a good crossing onto a good road. 
Why, then, do you mire both yourselves and others in the bad path? You 
destroy the Buddha's dharma, eclipse his majestic light, and enmesh an- 
imate beings in error. These are acts of the worst kind of spiritual 
friend**—one who fails to comprehend the true intent of the Buddha. 

(19b5] Again, level and precipitious paths can both lead to the goal; 
the steeper one is used if there is some obstacle on the other. In the same 
way, [contemplation of] good as well as (contemplation of] evil will en- 
able the practitioner to reach his end. After his salvific needs (chi) have 
been scrutinized (by the teacher], he may [as a last resort] enter (contem- 
plation of ] the obscurations. 


456. From the Nirvāna Sütra, T 12.617-618c. The sūtra distinguishes between 
the conventional deluded view of existence as permanent, pleasurable, endowed 
with self, and pure and these same qualities as they are understood according to 
the profound doctrines of the Mahayana. Those who would espouse the validity 
of these four qualities at the worldly level are compared to an incompetent doctor 
who indiscriminately uses milk to treat every illness. A wiser doctor arrives in the 
kingdom and persuades the king that this milk is poisonous, has the other doctor 
banished, and proceeds to prescribe a variety of medicines for the variety of dis- 
eases from which the subjects of the kingdom are suffering. Finally, however, the 
king himself grows ill and the medicine that the doctor prescribes turns out, to 
the king's great surprise, to be milk again. The second doctor was able to do this 
because, unlike the first doctor, he could discriminate between patients and give 
them the proper medicine for the occasion. Used by the ignorant doctor, the milk 
is like poison, for it did harm rather than good. Applied by the skilled doctor it is 
an effective medicine. The sütra concludes by likening the ignorant doctor's oc- 
casional success to the worms who accidentally produce legible words through 
their random gnawing on the bark of a tree. 

457. From the Ekottarágama (Tseng-i a-han ching, T 2.794c, 795a). A slightly dif- 
ferent version also appears in the Samyuktagama (Tsa a-han ching, T 2.342c-343b). 
For an English translation of the Pali version, see Woodward, trans., The Book of 
the Gradual Sayings, 5.224-227; and Horner, trans., The Collection of the Middle 
Length Sayings, 1.271-277. 

458. The polar opposite of the "worthy or good friend" (shan chih shih; kalyana- 
mitra) who helps one advance along the path. 
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[19b7] But if, by rejecting the good and keeping exclusively to the evil, 
you are indeed able to achieve your goal via the nonway, why then do 
you not walk through water or fire, or clamber over mountain precipices? 
Since, in fact, you are unable to proceed along such steep paths even in 
the worldly realm, how much less should you be able to understand the 
true way through proceeding on evil paths! How could this ever be done? 

[19b9] Moreover, you are unable to take cognizance of peoples’ differ- 
ences in capacity (ken) and circumstance (yüan). Even a single person 
sometimes desires good, sometimes evil—preference is not necessarily 
fixed. Still more indeterminate are the preferences of countless numbers 
of people. Despite this, it is through the indulgence of desire alone that 
you strive to train them. The Vimalakirti Sütra says, "I think that $ràvakas 
do not take account of the capacities of people and for this reason should 
not expound the dharma to them."*?? Practitioners of the two vehicles do 
not take stock [of their listeners), and even misjudge their own salvific 
needs (chi). How much greater is your failure, blind, benighted, and eye- 
less teachers that you are! You yourselves violate the sütras and fail to 
accord with both the spiritual circumstances (chi) of your listeners and 
true principle. How could your stupidity and delusion have suddenly 
come to such a pass? 

[19b15] If a person should appear who, without identifying what is 
proper to the circumstances (chi) of his audience, practices and expounds 
this doctrine, then he is a corpse in the ocean of the disciplinary code and 
should be ostracized as the vinaya prescribes.*€? Do not let poisonous 
trees flourish in the landowner's courtyard.*®! 

[19b17] Moreover, upon examining your evil conduct we find, in fact, 
that it is a selective kind of immorality. You say that desire is identical to 
the way and so are willing to debauch any and all women. But you cannot 
bring yourself to say that, since anger is also identical to the way, one 
should injure any and all men.*® You love only the delicate and smooth 
touch [of a woman's body] and affirm it as the way, while you fear the 
painful feeling of being beaten and deny that it has any part in the way. 


459. T 14.541a. Pürna Maitrayaniputra has just told how Vimalakirti once re- 
proved him for preaching to some new monks without first entering samadhi and 
determining the receptivity of their minds to the teaching. 

460. According to the Dharmagupta Vinaya (Ssu-fen lü, T 22.567c), a monk who 
has broken the code is to be ostracized just as the ocean rejects a corpse. This 
ostracism (pravrdjana) can take three forms: temporary expulsion, enforced 
silence, and permanent expulsion. 

461. In the Nirvàna Sütra, T 12.620c, the Buddha compares the proper expul- 
sion of a sinful monk from the sangha to the act of a wealthy householder who 
removes poisonous trees from his property. 

462. Craving and anger, together with stupidity, represent the basic afflictions 
of the three poisons. 
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One you do but not the other. You say that the way is in one and not in 
the other. Stupid and benighted as lacquer is black,*$$ your biases lead 
only to defilement and harm, like a putrid corpse contaminating a beau- 
tiful garden. 

(19b22] Our rebuttal to this obsessed and biased behavior is as given 
above. Sometimes if one threatens such people with water, fire, knives, 
or clubs, they will fall silent. Then again they might reply, "You don't 
understand that I am always able to enter these pleasures without getting 
defiled." These are self-deceptive and shameless words, which further 
reveal that these people do not grasp the meaning of the six identities. 

[19b25] There is a reason why [such cautionary] remarks as these are 
appropriate. The first three methods of practice are very stringent and 
physically demanding; hence they require an "exhortation to practice." 
In this method of freely following one's own thought, one "softens one's 
light"*9* and enters into evil. From the very start it is easy to practice. 
Hence cautionary words are necessary. In the same way, when taking as 
medicine a large amount of yellow dragon potion, one ought to provide 
oneself with plain hot water to temper [its virulent side affects].*55 

[19b27] Q: When one uses the true contemplation of the middle way 
to unify one's mind, it is already sufficient the instant one puts it into 
practice. What further need is there for such complicated arrangements 
as the four forms of samadhi and application [of contemplation] to good, 
evil, and the twelve items? When the water is muddied, the pearl is con- 
cealed. When the wind blows heavily, waves beat on the surface.*66 How 
can [practices such as these] possibly contribute to the clarity and stillness 
of the water? 

[19c1] A: Your attitude is like that of a pauper: upon acquiring just a 
little advantage he thinks it enough and does not set his sights on any- 
thing better. If one contemplates the mind using only one form of prac- 
tice, what happens when you are confronted with all sorts of different 
mental states? Under such circumstances your own practice is bound to 


463. Stupidity being the third of the three poisons, we can safely assume that 
the libertine would not affirm it as the way either. 

464. From the Lao-tzu, chapter 4: "[The Tao] softens its light and mixes with 
the world.” In the samadhi of freely following one's thought, one mixes unre- 
strainedly with the profane world instead of retricting oneself to a meditation 
chamber or ritual structure. 

465. Chan-jan (T 46.213a7—-8) says: "One must provide the teachings of the 
vinaya to temper [its virulence]." 

466. Chan-jan (T 46.213a9-11), paraphrasing the question, says: “ ‘Water’ 
stands for right contemplation, the 'pearl' for the essential nature of principle, 
and 'wind' for the various religious practices. When the wind is great, waves beat 
[on the surface]. Since the prescribed gestures of phenomenal [ritual] procedure 
cause contemplation to be muddied, of what use are the four forms of samadhi?” 
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suffer. Should you use [this method exclusively] to instruct others, the 
spiritual capacities (ken-hsing) of others are all unique. Since the afflic- 
tions of a single person are already countless,” how much more numer- 
ous are those of many people! 

[19c5] Let us say there is a physician who gathers all kinds of medicines 
to treat a whole range of diseases. A patient comes along who suffers 
from one specific illness and needs but one particular medicine to cure 
him. [Looking about him,] he thinks it strange that the doctor should 
carry so many other medicines. Your question is like this. 

(19c6] The mental diseases that are the defilements are innumerable 
and boundless for even a single person, let alone for many. How can one 
generalize on the basis of just one individual? If someone wants to hear 
you expound on the four kinds of samadhi, and is made joyous by hear- 
ing this, then you ought to teach him in a broadly appealing manner— 
this is the worldly [siddhànta]. 1f, through hearing about the four forms 
of samadhi, he gradually engages in religious practice and is able to gen- 
erate good dharmas, then give him a more detailed and complete expo- 
sition of the four—this is the individual [siddhànta]. Then again, if 
engaging in constantly seated samadhi proves appropriate for curing his 
evils, or the samadhi of freely following one's thought, (and one instructs 
the person accordingly,] then it is called the therapeutic [siddhànta]. 
When this person has, through the use of these four methods, achieved 
full awakening, it is the ultimate (siddhanta]. Even though it is for one 
person, four different expositions may be required. Why then should 
they not be used? 

[19c14] If the four samadhis are expounded to many people at the 
same time, one of them may want to hear of the constantly seated sam- 
adhi and not the other three. Another may want to hear of the constantly 
walking samadhi and not the other three. To follow the preference of 
the majority is the worldly siddhanta. The other three siddhantas may be 
understood accordingly. 

(19c16] Moreover, any one among the [four] forms of samadhi con- 
tains the import of all four siddhànta. Taking, for example, the first two 
samadhis, if a practitioner wants to walk, then he should walk; but if he 
wants to sit, then he should sit.*? If when he walks his good roots mani- 
fest, and he penetrates the totality of the dharma, he should at such a 


467. Chan-jan (T 46.213a15—16) says: "Since it is like this in one's own practice, 
certainly it must apply for training others as well. In one's own practice there are 
differences according to whether one is at the beginning [of the path] or at its 
end. When it comes to the salvific circumstances (chi) of others, each is unique." 

468. Chan-jan (T 46.213a16-17) says: "Even if we allow that a single method 
is sufficient for one's own practice, it would be a mistake to teach this one method 
to everyone." 

469. Chan-jan (T 46.213222) identifies this with the worldly siddhanta. 
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time continue to walk. If when he sits his mind becomes clear, joyous, 
and relaxed, he should at such a time continue to sit.? If his mind be- 
comes torpid and dull during sitting, then to shake it off and rouse him- 
self he should walk, while if he grows distracted or tired during walking, 
he should sit.?! If during walking he becomes enraptured and utterly 
abstracted, then he should continue to walk; while if during sitting [his 
mind) becomes very bright and keen, he should then continue to sit.*?? 
The application of the four siddhantas to the other three kinds of sam- 
adhi operates in the same way.** 

[19c22] Q: The good is conducive to the ultimate principle and can 
therefore be used in the practice of calming and contemplation. But evil 
runs counter to principle. How can one [use evil as a basis for] the prac- 
tice of calming and contemplation? 

[19c23) A: In its discussion of spiritual endowment (ken) and karmic 
hindrance (che), the Great Treatise distinguishes four categories of people. 
First are those whose spritual capacities (ken) are keen and who are also 
free of hindrances (che).*'* Second are those of keen endowment but who 
also suffer from hindrances. Third are those of dull capacity but who are 
free of hindrances. Fourth are those of dull capacity who are also 
plagued by hindrances.*”® 

(19c25] The first category is the highest. Among those individuals who 
lived at the time of the Buddha, Sariputra is a good example.‘” If such 


470. According to Chan-jan (T 46.213a22) this is the individual siddhanta. 

471. Chan-jan (T 46.213a23) identifies this as the therapeutic siddhànta. 

472. Chan-jan (T 46.213223) identifies this as the ultimate siddhanta. 

473. In fact, the first two of the four samadhis appear to have been discussed, 
leaving only two, not three. 

474. The Chinese term ken is used to render two very different concepts—in- 
driya or "faculties" (as in the sense faculties), and müla or "roots" (as in wholesome 
karmic roots). Both meanings are likely operating here, since wholesome karmic 
roots may certainly manifest in the form of a keen mental proclivity for the way. 
TCTL uses the term che specifically in the sense of "impeded (che) by the fetters 
or afflictions." In MHCK it often appears in the binome che-chang, meaning hin- 
drances or impediments that obstruct the way generated from past evil deeds (see 
T 46.91a-b). 

475. TCTL, T 25.2392. The text describes in detail the Buddha's ability to 
know the varying capacities of his followers. The TCTL gives examples for the 
first three categories, though not for the fourth: Sariputra and Maudgalyayana 
typify the first group, Angulimaliya the murderer illustrates the second, and Cù- 
dapanthaka, famous for his stupidity, the third. Chan-jan (T 46.213b8—9) identi- 
fies the fourth category with ordinary unenlightened people (prthagjana). 

476. Chan-jan (T 46.213b11—13) explains: “The instant he heard the first three 
(of the noble] truths, he realized the first fruit. Seeing a person drop his burden 
he realized arhathood. In the Lotus assembly he was the first to receive prediction 
[of Buddhahood].” 
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people practice calming and contemplation within good dharmas, their 
energetic attention to wholesome dharmas will keep them free of karmic 
hindrances in the future and their constant practice of calming and con- 
templation will ensure that their spiritual capacities are keen. When one 
has mastered these two points*”’ in the past, even the slightest effort at 
practice in the present will bring immediate response (hsiang-ying). From 
the stage of the identity of meditative practice, one will enter [the identity 
of ] resemblance and, finally, true reality. If practitioners are unable to 
achieve this in the present, it is because they have not applied themselves 
to these two points in the past. Should they now apply themselves to 
(calming and contemplation] of the good, it will enable them to speedily 
enter [the identities] in the future. 

[2021] In the next category are those who have a keen capacity for 
attaining the way but who suffer heavy hindrances due to an accumula- 
tion of sins. During the time when the Buddha was in the world, King 
Ajátasatru*? and Angulimàliya were examples of such people. Although 
their sins and obstructions were so grave that they should have been re- 
born in hell, still, by seeing the Buddha and hearing his exposition of the 
dharma, they were able to awaken and achieve sainthood. Their hin- 
drances could not obstruct [their enlightenment] because of the keenness 
of their capacities. Those practitioners of today who engage in calming 
and contemplation while in the midst of evil are of this class. Because of 
the evil they do they will suffer karmic hindrances in the future; but be- 
cause they practice calming and contemplation their spiritual capacities 
will be keen in their lives to come. Upon meeting with a good spiritual 
friend, they will penetrate the true way [the instant they see the shadow 
of ] the whip. How can you say that evil dharmas contravene principle 
and are not suitable for practice of calming and contemplation? 

(20a8] Next are those who have dull capacities but are free of hin- 
drances. Cüdapanthaka is an example of such a person from the time 
when the Buddha was in the world. Although he committed no trans- 


477. The practice of calming and contemplation and the practice of good 
deeds. 

478. Ajatasatru committed the cardinal sins of killing his father, the kindly 
King Bimbisára, as well as conspiring with the evil disciple Devadatta to do away 
with the Buddha. According to Chan-jan (T 46.213b17—26), upon the occasion of 
the preaching of the Nirvana Sütra (see T 12.717—728), Ajatasatru’s intrinsic ca- 
pacity began to manifest in the form of shame, and his obstructions became acti- 
vated in the form of boils that appeared all over his body. When he finally went 
before the Buddha to repent, he awakened the aspiration for enlightenment, 
achieved the stages of the ten faiths, and was healed. 

For Angulimaliya see note 379 above. He, according to Chan-jan (T 
46.213b27), achieved the forbearance or conviction of the nonarising of the dhar- 
mas. 
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gressions of body, speech, or mind, his capacity by nature was exceed- 
ingly dull. It took him ninety days to learn to recite this one stanza for 
children: "The wise do not engage in evil acts of body, speech, or mind; 
ever watchful, they are not infatuated with objects of desire; nor do they 
assent to the profitless ascetic practices that prevail in the world."*?? 

[20212] Those who currently observe the monastic code and engage in 
the practice of good, but do not train in calming and contemplation, will 
suffer no hindrances in the future. However, they will find it exceedingly 
difficult to awaken to the way. 

[20213] In the final category are all those who both engage in evil and 
neglect the practice of calming and contemplation. Due to the latter, they 
fail to achieve the way. Their capacities are so dull that even repeating 
an explanation a thousand times still leaves them ignorant and uncom- 
prehending. Then again, on account of committing numerous sins and 
evils, they suffer every kind of hindrance. They are like lepers, whose 
numbed bodies may be stabbed with needles to the very bone without 
their being aware of it. They beshroud themselves in nothing but evil. 

[20217] For these reasons, although the good is conducive to principle, 
the way derives primarily from calming and contemplation. For, though 
evil actions may contravene principle, keenness of capacity will eradicate 
the hindrances produced by them. Thus it is the way alone that is es- 
teemed as noble. How could evil necessitate the abrogation of calming 
and contemplation? 

[202319] The Nirvāna Sūtra says, "One who is lax in observing the dis- 
ciplinary code is not necessarily to be considered lax, but one who is lax 
in the dharma is rightly called lax."*$? The four categories yielded by the 
pairing of “laxity” and “strictness” [with “dharma” and "morality"] 
should be elucidated in the same way as were the meanings of “capacity” 
and “hindrances” above.*?! 


479. TCTL, T 25.268a. See also the Milasarvastivddin Vinaya, T 23.796b. 
Despite his stupidity, learning this one verse enabled Cüdapanthaka to astound 
his contemporaries with the attainment of magical powers and mastery of 
the dharma. 

480. T 12.641b. MHCK inverts the order of the two clauses given in the sūtra. 
Here the Buddha has been explaining to Kasyapa that a bodhisattva who in the 
service of protecting and promoting the dharma commits acts that contravene the 
disciplinary code, and who repents of his infractions, remains unstained by them. 

481. See Chan-jan (T 46.214a28-b2) for specifics: those who are strict in the 
dharma (of the Mahayana) as well as in observance of the disciplinary codes will 
both be keen in the capacity to understand dharma and lack hindrances; those 
who are strict in keeping to the dharma but lax in the codes will have sharp ca- 
pacities but be burdened with karmic hindrances; those who are lax in the 
dharma but strict in observing the codes will be weak in capacity but lack karmic 
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[20221] Such is the meaning of the statement in a sutra, "Better to be 
Devadatta than Udraka Ràmaputra."**? One should practice by diligently 
listening to the dharma and pondering it, never pausing having once be- 
gun. [This supreme importance of the dharma] may be illustrated by the 
case of the drunken brahmin who took the tonsure*® or the actress who 
donned monastic robes.*9* 


hindrances; and those who are Jax in both dharma and the disciplinary codes will 
be both weak in capacity and burdened with karmic hindrances. 

482. From the Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya Sdstra (Tsa a-p'i-Ľan ksin lun, T 
28.949c). Devadatta, despite his misdeeds, recited Buddhist sütras, as a result of 
which he was able to achieve liberation (as a pratyekabuddha) after his karma had 
been used up in hell. 

Udraka Ramaputra, one of the ascetic teachers of the Buddha, was deeply prac- 
ticed in mundane meditative concentrations (i.e., the highest of the four samápat- 
tis). This enabled him to be reborn in the heavens, but sins he committed out of 
anger at those who disturbed his meditation caused him shortly thereafter to suf- 
fer rebirth in the lower realms for many aeons. The TCTL (T 25.1892), which 
recounts his deeds in considerable detail, uses his story as an example of the er- 
roneous thinking of those who make an absolute distinction between distraction 
and meditative concentration and become attached to the latter. 

483. From TCTL, T 25.161b. A drunken brahmin approached the Buddha 
and asked to be ordained as a monk. The Buddha accordingly had Ananda shave 
the man's head and outfit him in monk's robes. When the brahmin regained his 
sobriety, he was aghast at his own behavior, changed his mind about membership 
in the sangha, and hurriedly departed. Naturally the other monks were puzzled 
as to why the Buddha had ordained such a man in the first place, but Sakyamuni 
explained that for innumerable previous lives the fellow had not entertained the 
slightest thought of entering the religious path. Now his drunkenness had stim- 
ulated his first tentative leanings in that direction and begun the process that 
would, after many rebirths, eventuate in his attainment of enlightenment. Chan- 
jan, restating the point of the story, says (T 46.214b16—17): "A monk's breaking 
of the disciplinary code is still superior to a layman's keeping of the code, for 
keeping the lay prohibitions does not lead to liberation." 

484. TCTL, T 25.161a-b. The Buddha declares here that, "Even though they 
break the code and fall into sin, those who have abandoned the secular life for 
the Buddha's dharma will, after the karmic retribution for their sins has been 
exhausted, obtain liberation.” The example is then given of the nun Utpalavarna 
(Pali, Uppalavannà). In a past life she was an actress, who one day put on a nun's 
habit just to amuse herself. As a consequence she actually became a nun in a later 
life. Still impure, however, she harbored pride in her own beauty and violated the 
rules of discipline, which caused her to go to hell when she died. Once her sins 
were expiated, she was reborn in the age of Buddha Sakyamuni, became a nun 
again, and attained the six superhuman powers and arhatship. 


LESSER CHAPTER 3 


Manifesting the Great Result 


[20224] In chapter three we explain how calming and contemplation is 
expounded for the purpose of illumining the pure and great result (kuo- 
pao)! [that is the true aim] of the bodhisattva. If practice should deviate 
from the middle way,” then [bodhisattvas] will experience recompense or 
results within the two extremes of (samsara and nirvàna]; while if their 
practice should conform to the middle way, they will earn the supreme 
and wondrous result. Even if they have not yet emerged from the com- 
mon [(samsàra],? the flower recompense [that they earn in this current 
life]* will still surpass what comes to those (in the Buddha Land] of the 


1. The binome kuo-pao, translated as "result" or “recompense,” can refer to the 
reciprocal effect or fruition of karma (in which case it is rendered "retribution" 
or "recompense") as well as to the fruition or result of the causal path of practice 
(in which case it is rendered as "result"). In this chapter the word primarily carries 
the latter sense of "result," as in the grand fruit of Buddhahood. As Chan-jan (T 
46.214c20—21) says: “ ‘result or recompense’ (kuo-pao) takes its meaning from the 
idea that the result comes in the form of recompense. [For example,] if one de- 
stroys nescience one obtains the patience of the nonarising of dharmas (anutpat- 
tika-dharma-ksdnti).” 

2. Chan-jan (T 46.214c7—8) says: “To ‘deviate from the middle way’ means that 
[the bodhisattva] has simply not yet severed nescience and not yet realized the 
[truth of } the middle way. To dwell with the dharma-body at the stage of the first 
of the ten abodes is to ‘conform’ [with the middle way]." It means that the bodhi- 
sattva has not yet entered the key stage of the ten abodes or the identity of incre- 
ments of the truth on the path of the perfect teaching. 

3. The "common samsara of fixed allotments” ( fen-tuan sheng-ssu) represents 
the cycle of rebirth within the six destinies (i.e., three realms) to which the ordi- 
nary person is subject. It stands in contrast to the supernal samsara, which is spon- 
taneous rebirth by spiritual transformation in a pure land (i.e., a never-returner 
or arhat) or in samsára as an enlightened bodhisattva intent on saving others. 

4. The Nirvana Sütra (T 12.717a) distinguishes between recompense in the 
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Seven Expedients.> More exalted yet is the [Buddha Land of the] True 
Recompense. The city of All Fragrances, with its seven levels and the 
sides of its bridges like paintings, are the features of this Buddha land.” 
These ideas will be set forth in detail in greater chapter 8.8 

Q: The Tz'u-t ch'an-men also explains “practice and realization" (hsiu- 


present life (the "flower") and that in future lives (the "fruit"). The TCTL (T 
25.140c), on the other hand, calls the recompense of happiness in this and future 
lives the "shadow" of the tree; the state of $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas, the 
"flower"; and the state of a Buddha, the "fruit." Here the text appears to be fol- 
lowing the Nirvána Sütra. 

5. The Buddha land of the Seven Expedients is the second lowest of the four 
Buddha lands distinguisheded by Chih-i (see MHCK, chap. 1, note 108). These 
four lands include the Co-dwelling Land (inhabitated by both ordinary people 
and saints of the lesser vehicle), the Land of the Seven Expedients with Residue, 
the Land of Real Recompense without Obstacles, and the Land of Eternal Qui- 
escence and Illumination. All four of these are called Buddha lands because the 
Buddha enters them all for the purpose of expounding the dharma to beings and 
leading them toward enlightenment. 

As for the Land of Seven Expedients, the term "expedients" here refers to the 
seven kinds of beings who reach this land, not to methods or devices in the usual 
sense of the word. According to Chan-jan (T 46.215a12-13), the seven refer to 
humans, devas, Sravakas, and pratyekabuddhas of the two vehicles, plus bodhi- 
sattvas in the shared, separate, and perfect teachings who have yet to acquire clear 
realization of the middle way. The third land—that of Real Recompense Without 
Obstacles—contains only bodhisattvas who have begun to sever nescience and 
have achieved the insight of the middle way (i.e., the ten stages of the separate 
teaching or ten abidings and identity of increments of the real in the perfect 
teaching). The fourth land is the abode of all Buddhas, the Secret Treasury. 
Chan-jan (T 46.214c3 and 214c17) states that the Buddha land won by the prac- 
titioner of this perfect and sudden calming and discerning is number three, the 
Land of Real Recompense without Obstacles. 

6. This, according to the Nirvana Sütra, would mean recompense in future 
lives. Chan-jan states (T 46.214c21-23), and Kogi agrees (2.82), that this recom- 
pense is represented by the third land. 

7. From the famous tale of the bodhisattva Dharmodgata and his disciple Sa- 
dapralapa (the "Ever-Weeping") in the Paticavimsati (see TCTL, T 25.734a-b). 
Dharmodgata dwells in the city (i.e., Buddha land) called All Fragrances (*Sar- 
vagandha), to which Ever Weeping makes his way at the cost of great effort, in 
order to hear the dharma. The city is described in the sütra as having seven levels, 
an appearance “as splendid as a painting,” and "bridges leading into it, the sides 
of which are as broad and pure as the earth." 

8. As we have noted in the introduction, greater chapters 8 (Result or Recom- 
pense), 9 (Generation of the Teachings), and 10 (Returning of the Purport) were 
never completed due to the fact that Chih-i's lectures on the MHCK were termi- 
nated after the material for chapter 7 (Contemplation Proper). This lesser chap- 
ter 3 on Result or Recompense corresponds to (and represents a brief 
presentation of) greater chapter 8. 
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cheng).? To what extent is it in agreement with the result or recompense 
discussed here? 

A: In the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, "practice" refers to the [habitual] discipline 
of cultivation, while "realization" means to experience [its result] in 
the form of a manifestation. Again, "practice" in this instance refers to 
the habitual or like-natured cause (hsi-yin), and “realization” refers to the 
like-natured effect (Asi-kuo).'? Both of these can be earned during the 
current life. However, the result under discussion (in this chapter] is lim- 
ited to future lives. In this respect it differs from the "realization" of the 
Tz'u-ti ch'an-men. The two vehicles have only the like-natured effect in 
the present life, and no result or recompense in future lives; but the 
Mahàyàna has them both. 


9. Chapter 7 (i.e., the last five fascicles) of Chih-i's Tz'u-ti ch'an-men (T 46.508a— 
548c) discusses "cultivation and realization" (Asiu-cheng) with respect to the indi- 
vidual thematic meditations that make up the graduated path of calming and con- 
templation. Like the MHCK, Tz’u-ti ch'an-men was also intended to have three 
additional chapters—{8) result or recompense (kuo-pao), (9) generation of the 
teachings (ch'i-chiao), and (10) returning to the purport (kuei-ch'ü)—that were 
never completed. In referring to the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men, one wonders why the inter- 
locutor here asks about "cultivation and realization" (chapter 7) rather than the 
chapter on "result and recompense" (chapter 8). 

10. Sabhaga-hetu and nisyanda-phala or "like-natured cause" and "like-natured 
effect" describe cases where the moral valency of a given effect (good, evil, or 
neutral) is tied directly to the presence of a distinct cause of the same valency. 
Each particular method of meditation described in the Tz'u-ti ch'an-men represents 
a thematically strict program designed to elicit a particular result of similar na- 
ture. Thus cultivation (Asiu) immediately prefigures the character of realization 
(cheng) as “like-natured cause" does “like-natured effect." 


LESSER CHAPTER 4 


Rending the Great Net 


(20b4) In chapter 4 we explain how this calming-and-contemplation is 
expounded for the purpose of rending the great net [of doubt that arises 
from the diversity) of the sütras and treatises.! If a person is skilled in 
the use of calming-and-contemplation to contemplate the mind, inner 
insight will become bright and discerning, and he or she will come to 
comprehend all the teachings, gradual as well as sudden. just as if one 
were to break open a single mote of dust to reveal a billion rolls of sütras, 
Buddhist teachings as extensive as sands of the Ganges will be realized 
within a single [moment of ] thought.? 

[20b7) Whoever, out of the desire to benefit others, would devise 
teachings that are properly attuned to peoples' salvific circumstances (chi) 


1. The image of the "great net of doubt" and its “rending” originates from the 
Lotus Sütra: Because of their attachment to the earlier provisional vehicles, the 
$rávakas and other individuals of the assembly are thrown into confusion over the 
Buddha's intention to preach the one Buddha vehicle. By revealing that all prior 
teachings of the three vehicles are expedients and the one Buddha vehicle alone 
is real (i.e., the great message of the Expedient Devices chapter of the Lotus Sütra), 
their "network of doubts" is "rent" and the arhats and $rávakas are enlightened 
to the Buddha vehicle (see, for example, T 9.10c16—-17; Hurvitz, p. 50.) 

Chan-jan (T 46.215a6—b1) says: “ ‘Rending the great net’ means to rend the net 
of doubt that is associated with [biased] attachment to the provisional teachings. 
The first part of the passage speaks of pervasively removing ones own doubts as 
well as those of others. For this reason it says, ‘pervasively rends. Furthermore, 
one must understand how all teachings—sudden as well as gradual—are pro- 
duced from a single moment of thought. If one is not skilled in applying the 
inconceivable contemplation to discern the inconceivable realm within a single 
moment of mind, how could one ever rend the great doubt that comes from cling- 
ing to the teachings?" 

2. From the Avatamsaka Sutra, T9.624a; also see Ratnagotravibhaga, T 31.827b. 
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must [strive to] conform to their abilities and preach dharma accord- 
ingly.’ Even when one finally becomes a Buddha and [has the power to] 
train beings (by manifesting different likenesses], sometimes one will take 
the form of the King of the Dharma to expound the sudden and the 
gradual dharma, or take the form of a bodhisattva, a Sravaka, god, mara, 
human, hungry ghost, or some other being from among the ten realms 
[of the dharmadhatu]. [But in doing so] one will always devise teachings 
and act in accordance with [those beings’ needs]. 

[20b11] One may [adopt the expedient] of being questioned by the 
Buddha, whereupon one replies with extensive [explanations of the] sud- 
den or gradual teachings. Or one may restrain one's own spiritual abilites 
and ask [leading questions of] the Buddha, so that the Buddha replies 
with a sudden or a gradual [turning of the] wheel of dharma. These ideas 
will be set forth in detail when we come to [greater] chapter 9 (on Gen- 
eration of the Teachings]. They are also treated in brief in (greater chap- 
ter 4 on] the Encompassing of All Dharmas.* 


3. Following Muranaka, p. 191. 

4. Greater chapter 4 (T 46.29c-32a), along with greater chapter 2, is one of 
the two shortest chapters in the MHCK. It sets forth the contention that the "one 
practice" of calming and contemplation encompasses the whole of the Buddhist 
teaching within itself. The discussion has six sections: (1) the totality of principle 
encompassed in calming and contemplation, (2) all delusions encompassed, (3) all 
forms of wisdom encompassed, (4) all forms of practice encompassed, (5) all 
stages of attainment encompassed, and (6) all teachings encompassed in calming 
and contemplation. As we have noted in the introduction, Chih-i interrupted his 
lectures before he ever preached greater chapter 9 (Generation of the Teachings). 


LESSER CHAPTER 5 


Returning to the Great Abode 


(20b13] In chapter 5 we explain how calming and contemplation is ex- 
pounded in order to return the practitioner to the ultimate emptiness of 
all dharmas, "the great abode (ta-ch'u)."! 

(20b14] It is easy for a sticky hand to adhere,? and hard to awaken 
from deep dreaming. Some people seal up a text and restrict its sense, 
declaring their own personal understanding of it to be right. They vie 
with others to seize tiles and pebbles, thinking they are baubles of lapis 
lazuli. Even the most familiar things and explicit statements they fail to 
understand;* how could they not but err when it comes to the abstruse 


1. Kégi (2.89) says that practice and realization ultimately return one to where 
there are no distinctions to be made between cause (practice) and effect (realiza- 
tion), nor between self and other. 

2. From the Nirvána Sütra, T 12.761a17-b5. See also the Samyuktágama, T 
2.173b—c, sūtra 620. The Pali version, in the Samyutta-nikdya, 47.1.7, is the "Mon- 
key sutra” (Makkata-sutta), translated by Rhys-Davids and Woodward, The Book of 
the Kindred Sayings, 5.127-128. Commonplace individuals infected with attach- 
ment and biased views are compared to a foolish monkey, who cannot resist 
touching bird-lime or pitch which a hunter has set out as a trap. First one of the 
monkey's hands gets stuck to the pitch, and then as he tries to free himself, his 
other hand, both legs, and mouth become stuck as well. The hunter then appears, 
impales the poor animal on a pole, and carries him off for dinner. The monkey 
represents commonplace individuals (prthagjana) with no genuine insight into 
Buddha dharma; the hunter represents the maras, and the pitch represents will- 
fulness or desire. In the Nirvána Sūtra the analogy is set within an extended dis- 
cussion of the common person's tendency—due to attachment and biased views— 
to misconstrue the teachings of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas concerning the 
nature of mind, cause and condition, and cause and effect. 

3. From the Nirvāna Sütra, T 12.617c. 

4. Chan-jan (T 46.215b27--8) here criticizes: “There are also those who attain 
to the abstruse principle yet have no familiarity with ordinary discourse, like the 
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principle and hidden teaching? This is why it is necessary to discuss the 
returning of the purport (chih-kuei). 

(20b17] "Returning of the purport” signifies (the place where] the 
purport of a text leads, like the sea to which all streams flow, or the sky 
to which all flames point. One must [learn to] distinguish the hidden and 
arrive at the abstruse without being stymied or waylaid anywhere." Be 
like the wise minister who always fathoms the meaning of his king's veiled 
words.® Whatever you hear from [the Buddha's] preachings, know that 
inevitably it leads to the ground of omniscient wisdom.? Whoever grasps 
this point indeed comprehends the returning of the purport to the great 
abode (chih-kuei ta-ch'u). "Purport" means to orient oneself to the three 
virtuous qualities (of Buddhahood],'? and "returning" means to direct 
others toward them as well: this is why it is called "the returning of the 


dhyána-masters of sudden enlightenment (tun-wu ch'an-shih) from the Tao-shu 
Monastery of K'uai-chi who are able to awaken to the profound principle but are 
utterly incognizant of commonplace matters (lit.: matters at hand)." 

5. Chan-jan (T 46.215b29-c2) states: “ ‘Text’ refers to the teaching; ‘purport’ 
refers to [its] meaning or import. To ‘return’ is to proceed toward. ‘Returning of 
the purport' means the place where the import of the teaching leads." 

6. Chan-jan (T 46.215c2-3) makes the similes explicit: "Water and fire are 
analogous to the teaching or dharma, their flowing and pointing are like the im- 
port of a given text or discourse, and the sea and sky represent the place [to which 
teaching and text) proceed." 

7. Chan-jan (T 46.215c3—4) says: "If your understanding is versed in the secret 
or hidden teaching and comprehends the abstruse principle, then you will not 
dally in the exoteric teaching, nor become entangled in more commonplace prin- 
ciples." 

8. Based on a parable in the Nirvana Sütra, T 12.662b. Here the Buddha is 
compared to a king who orders saindhava to be brought to him. The Sanskrit 
word saindhava is, however, ambiguous, being an adjective derived from the word 
sindhu ("river," "Indus River," "ocean," or "the province of Sind"), and so can 
mean “maritime,” “a horse from Sind,” "a person from Sind,” “the salt which is so 
plentiful in Sind,” “a container for water,” etc. The sutra lists four possible mean- 
ings: salt, jug, water, and horse. Only a wise minister will be able to guess which 
of the four the king wants at a particular time: salt if he wants to eat, a jug if he 
wants to imbibe, water if he wants to wash, and a horse if his fancy turns toward 
sport. Similarly, the wise disciple of the Buddha knows that when the Buddha 
declares the (Hinayána) doctrine that all dharmas are impermanent, bring suffer- 
ing, lack selfhood, and are impure, he means, esoterically, that the nature of 
reality is actually permanence, pleasure, selfhood, and purity. 

9. Sarvajridbhümi. Either the ground or stage of the realization of omniscient 
wisdom of a Buddha—i.e., Buddhahood. The term appears in the Lotus Sutra (see 
T 9.19a). 

10. The dharma body, prajna, and liberation, which, according to the Nirvāna 
Sutra (T 12.616b8—14), represent the three changeless aspects of intrinsic Bud- 
dhahood or enlightenment. 
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purport." Again, "returning" means entering into the three qualities one- 
self, and "purport" means causing others to enter into them. It is to this 
end that the chapter is called "the returning of the purport." 


The Three Meritorious Qualities of Buddhahood 
or Ultimate Reality 


(20b23] Now we shall explain the "returning of the purport" again, both 
in general summary (tsung) and in detail (pieh). As for the summary ex- 
planation, the Buddhas appear in the world in order to bring about the 
one great event.!! [To fulfill this end] they display a variety of corporeal 
forms, through which they lead beings to the realization of the [unchang- 
ing and markless] dharma body. Once these beings have perceived the 
dharma body, Buddhas and beings both revert to the dharma body. 
Again, the Buddhas also expound a variety of dharmas, by which they 
bring animate beings to complete mastery of a tathagata’s omniscient wis- 
dom of all modes (i-ch'ieh chung chih).'? Once in possession of this omni- 
science, both Buddhas and animate beings alike return to prajiia. 
Moreover, the Buddhas exhibit a variety of expedients, superhuman 
powers, and magical transformations, by which they liberate beings from 
their fetters. They do not enable only a single person to annihilate his 
bonds, for the bonds of all beings are destroyed by the annihilating 
power of the tathagata. Once their bonds have been annihilated, both 
Buddhas and beings return to liberation. It says in the Nirvana Sütra, 
"Having placed all my children at rest in the secret treasury (pi-mi tsang), 


11. An allusion to the following celebrated passage in the Expedient Devices 
Chapter of the Lotus Sütra (T 9.7a21-28; Hurvitz, 30): "The Buddhas, the World- 
Honored Ones, for one great cause alone appear in the world. ... The Buddhas, 
the World-Honored Ones appear in the world because they wish to cause the 
beings to hear of the Buddha's knowledge and insight and thus enable them to 
gain purity. They appear . . . to demonstrate the Buddha’s knowledge and insight 
to beings. They appear ... to cause beings to understand. They appear ... to 
cause beings to enter into the path of the Buddha's knowledge and insight." 

12. Sarvákarajiatà—the third and highest of three wisdoms distinguished in 
the Paricavimíati and TCTL and frequently referred to by Hui-ssu and Chih-i as 
analogues to the three truths (see T 25.257c-260c; Lamotte, Traité, 4.1758—1759). 
Omniscient wisdom of all modes pertains only to Buddhas and nonretrogressing 
bodhisattvas who, in T'ien-tai parlance, have opened the Buddha-eye and 
achieved unmediated insight into the middle truth. The first wisdom-—sarvajria[tà] 
or “omniscient wisdom”—represents insight into emptiness, and corresponds to 
the liberative wisdom of the two vehicles and novice bodhisattvas. The second 
wisdom—márga-jia[tá] or “wisdom of the modalities of the path or destinies"— 
represents insight into the provisional truth, and corresponds to the wisdom of 
skillful use of expedients developed by bodhisattvas in the Mahayana. 
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I myself will also abide there before long."'? These are the summary or 
general features of the "returning of the purport." 

(20c3] Now, there is the detailed [explanation of] the three qualities: 
There are three kinds of Buddha-body: first is the physical body, second 
is the body of teachings [which serve as accesses to dharma], and third is 
the body of reality itself. The “returning” that takes place after the activ- 
ity of teaching and training is over may be construed as follows: the phys- 
ical body returns to liberation, the body of the teachings returns to 
prajñā, and the body of reality returns to the dharma body. 

[20c6] We also speak of three kinds of prajiia: first is the wisdom that 
knows the modes of the paths or destinies (tao chung chih), second is om- 
niscient wisdom (i-ch’teh chih), and third is omniscient wisdom of all 
modes (i-ch’ieh chung chih).'4 The meaning of the “returning” that takes 
place after the teaching activity has desisted is that the wisdom of modes 
returns to liberation, omniscient wisdom returns to prajiia, and omni- 
scient wisdom of all modes returns to the dharma body. 

(20c8] There are also three kinds of liberation: first is liberation from 
the fetters (fo) of ordinary incognizance, second is liberation from the 
fetters of attachment to features [of doctrine], and third is liberation 
from the fetters of nescience.!5 With the termination of teaching activity 
and return [to the great abode], one reverts to liberation when the fetters 
of ordinary incognizance are released, returns to prajñå when the fetters 
of attachment to the features of doctrine are released, and reverts to the 
dharma body when the fetters of nescience are released. As such, when 
discussed in terms of specific attributes, "returning of the purport" still 
means returning to the secret treasury (pi-mi chth-tsang) of the three qual- 
ities [of Buddhahood or ultimate reality]. 


The Inconceivability of the Three Qualities 


[20c12] Now the three meritorious qualities are in reality neither three 
nor one but are utterly inconceivable. Why? 
If we say that the dharma body is simply the dharma body and that 


13. T 12.616b8. The passage in the sütra goes on to speak of the secret trea- 
sury as being endowed with the three meritorious qualities (dharma body, prajiia, 
liberation) in perfect interfusion. They are neither arrayed in vertical sequence 
nor arranged separately in horizontal relationship but exist in perfect equilibrium 
just as the three dots that make the letter “i” in the Siddham alphabet, or the three 
eyes on the brow of MaheSvara. 

14. The three wisdoms described in note 12 above: márgajfia[tà], sarvajna[tà], 
and sarvákarajfia[tà], respectively. 

15. The origin and identity of this particular set of three "fetters" is unclear. 
The commentaries offer no help: neither Chan-jan, Kógi, Shiki, nor Kójutsu com- 
ment on the passage. 
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alone, then that is not the [real] dharma body. Know therefore that the 
dharma body is a body, while, at the same time, it is not a body, both a 
body and not a body, and neither a body nor not a body. When one 
abides in the farargama-samádhi,'* one manifests all manner of corporeal 
forms and images. As such, we use the term "body." Once their function 
has been accomplished, [these bodies] revert to liberation. Wisdom illu- 
minates the fact that the myriad forms are no-form, which is why we use 
the expression "not a body." Once its function has been performed, it 
returns to prajfià. The body of ultimate reality is neither the corporeal 
body of material form and image nor the body of teaching [that provides 
access to dharma], which is why we use the expression "neither body nor 
nonbody." Once its function has been performed, it returns to the 
dharma body. "Returning" means arriving at the realization that these 
three bodies have neither the mark of sameness nor difference, and 
“purport” means expounding to others that these three bodies are nei- 
ther the same nor different. In both cases one enters into the secret 
treasury, and this is why we use the expression "the returning of the 
purport.” 

(20c21] If we say that prajiia is simply prajñā and that alone, then this 
is not [real] prajia. Know therefore that [real] prajiia is, at once, know- 
ing, not-knowing, and neither of these. Prajna at the level of the wisdom 
of modes has universal knowledge of the conventional world (su),'? which 
is why we use the term "knowing." Once its activity is finished it returns 
to liberation. Prajfià at the level of omniscient wisdom has comprehensive 
knowledge of the true or real (chen), which is why we use the expression 
"not-knowing." Once its activity is finished it returns to prajñă. Prajna at 
the level of total omniscience of all modes has universal knowledge of the 
middle, which is why we use the expression "neither knowing nor not- 
knowing." Once its activity is finished, it returns to the dharma body. 
"Returning" means attaining to the realization that these three [forms 
of ] prajñā have neither the mark of sameness nor difference, and "pur- 
port" means expounding to others that these three forms of prajnà are 


16. Extolled in the sütra of the same name (T no. 642), this samadhi is also first 
in the list of 108 great samadhis of the Mahayana given in the TCTL (and Pañ- 
cavimsati), T 25.396b27 and 398c27. The latter describes it as a samadhi wherein 
the bodhisattva, "distinguishes the features of all samádhis, their relative endow- 
ments and their depth, just as a general knows the relative strengths of his sol- 
diers. Also, a bodhisattva upon attaining this samadhi cannot be despoiled by any 
of the heavenly máras or máras of the afflictions, just as a wheel-turning king . . . 
ventures wherever he chooses without ever being overcome." In T'ien-t'ai it is 
equated with full realization of the truth of the middle way, the omniscient wis- 
dom of all modes, the opening of the Buddha-eye, and entry into the first of the 
ten abodes (of the perfect teaching). See Hsiao chih-kuan, T 46.472c9—473210. 

17. Kégi (2.95) says that it does not err in its cognition of (phenomenal) things. 
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neither the same nor different. Both together enter into the secret trea- 
sury, and this is why we use the expression "the returning of the pur- 
port." 

[20c29] If we say that liberation is liberation and that alone, then it is 
not [real] liberation. Know therefore that [real] liberation is, at once, lib- 
eration, not liberation, as well as neither of these. Liberation at the level 
of purity of expedients!? tames animate beings but is not soiled by them, 
which is why we use the term "liberation." Once its activity is finished it 
returns to liberation. Liberation at the level of perfect or complete purity 
does not perceive the mark of either a living being or liberation, which is 
why we use the expression "not-liberation." Once its activity is finished it 
returns to prajfà. In the case of liberation at the level of purity of intrin- 
sic nature, there is "neither liberation nor no liberation." Once its activity 
is finished, it reverts to the dharma body. Whether we attain to realiza- 
tion ourselves or expound it for others, these three liberations have nei- 
ther the mark of sameness nor difference. Both simultaneously enter 
into the secret treasury, and this is why we use the expression "returning 
of the purport." 


The Three Qualities and the Three Obstacles 


[21a7) Now the three meritorious qualities are neither "new" nor “old,” 
yet they are at the same time new and old.'? Why is this? When the three 
obstacles? impede the three qualities, nescience impedes the dharma 


18. The first of three kinds of liberation, the other two being (b) liberation of 
perfect or complete purity, and (c) liberation of or as purity of intrinsic nature. 
They are discussed by Chih-i elsewhere in MHCK (T 46.140b), as well as in Wei- 
mo ching hsüan-shu (T 38.553c2) and Chin-kuang-ming hsüan-i (T 39.3b23-c1) as 
the "three nirvanas.” Like MHCK here, all three instances treat them within the 
context of an extended discussion of the three meritorious qualities (dharma 
body, prajfià, and liberation). 

19. Chan-jan (T 46.216a23-25) and Kógi (2.96) both indicate that the “three 
obstacles" should be included along with the three qualities in this statement. The 
former says: "(Here) there is the generic discussion of the three meritorious qual- 
ities and the three obstacles, where the obstacles and qualties in their mutual op- 
position (are shown to be] not different, yet at the same time different. If one 
speaks of the obstacles and meritorious qualities from the perspective of principle 
(li), they are nondual and, likewise, devoid of (any distinction between] 'new' and 
‘old’ " 

20. The three obstacles (san-chang) discussed here are not the better known 
avarana-traya or obstacles of the afflictions, karma, and reciprocity referred to 
with frequency elsewhere in MHCK, but the above-mentioned three "fetters" of 
incognizance, attachment to features, and nescience. Chan-jan (T 46.216b2) sug- 
gests that the three fetters be equated with the well-known T'ien-t'ai formulation 
of the "three delusions" (san-huo): the delusions (of the three realms) removed in 
the paths of vision and cultivation, the delusion that obscures multiplicity (and 
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body, attachment to the features of the teaching impedes prajia, and 
incognizance impedes liberation. [Under these circumstances] we call the 
three obstacles "old" because they are preexisting, and we call the three 
qualities "new" because they only appear once the three obstacles have 
been eradicated. But [from the ultimate point of view] the three obstacles 
are identical to the three qualities, and the three qualities identical to the 
three obstacles. Because the three obstacles are themselves identical to 
the three qualities, the three obstacles are ultimately not old. And by the 
obverse, the three qualities are ultimately not new. Because they are new 
and yet not new, the practitioner is endowed with the three qualities at 
every stage [of the path], from the first arousing of the thought of en- 
lightenment to the ultimate attainment of Buddhahood. And because 
they are old and yet at the same time not old, the three obstacles are 
[actively] countered and suppressed at every stage from the arousing of 
the thought of enlightenment to the ultimate attainment of Buddha- 
hood. Because of being both new and not-new, both old and not-old, the 
three qualities exist as the inherent nature of principle (li-hsing). If one 
attains to the general (tsung) understanding that the three qualities are 
neither new nor old yet also are new and old, that they are neither the 
same as nor different from [the three obstacles], and one instructs others 
accordingly—then the purport of the teaching has indeed returned to 
the secret treasury (chih kuei pi-mi tsang chung). 

[21217] Now to explain [the three obstacles individually]: Nescience is 
called old because it is preexistent, while the dharma body, which is en- 
lightenment or illumination (vidyà), is called new because it eradicates 
nescience. But (at the ultimate level] nescience is identical to enlighten- 
ment, and enlightenment identical to nescience. Because nescience is it- 
self identical to enlightenment, nescience is not old (i.e., preexistent), 
while because of the obverse, enlightenment is not new. Attachment to 
the features [of the teaching] is called old because it is preexistent, while 
[the view of ] marklessness is called new because it eradicates attachment 
to features. But (at the ultimate level], the presence of features is identi- 
cal to featurelessness, and featurelessness is identical to the presence of 
features. Which could be new and which old? Incognizance is referred to 
as old because it is preexistent, while knowledge is called new because it 
eradicates incognizance. But (at the ultimate level] incognizance is itself 
identical to knowledge, and knowledge identical to incognizance. Which 
then could be new and which oid? 

[21224] If one has attained to the realization that the new and old are 
neither the same nor different, whether they are considered in general 


impedes the bodhisattva's powers of expediency), and root nescience (that ob- 
scures the truth of the middle). His interpretation seems to be based on Fa-hua 
hsüan-i, T 33.742b28—c18. 
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summary (tsung) or in specific detail (pieh), and if one teaches others ac- 
cordingly, then this is what is called "the returning of the purport to the 
secret treasury." Pairs of antonyms like vertical and horizontal, analyzing 
(Kai) and synthesizing (ho), beginning and end,”! are all to be understood 
similarly. 


The Meaning of “Purport” and “Returning” 


(21a26] (The meaning of the binome] "returning (kuei) of the purport 
(chih)" is also to be understood in this way: "Purport," "nonpurport," 
"neither purport nor nonpurport," "returning," "nonreturning," "nei- 
ther returning nor nonreturning"—each of these (can be understood to] 
enter into the secret treasury. This can be grasped by way of analogy with 
the foregoing discussion, for "purport" represents one's own practice, 
“nonpurport” the teaching of others,?? and “neither purport nor non- 
purport" the absence of both self and other. 

(21a26) Such is the ultimate quiescence of the three qualities which 
represents the "returning of the purport." What words could possibly 
denote it? How is one to label it? Forced to give it a designation, we call 
it "the middle way," "reality," "the dharma body," "neither-quiescence- 
nor-luminosity."? Or we use such terms as “omniscient wisdom of all 
modes," the "great wisdom of perfect equality," the “prajnaparamita,” 
“insight or contemplation (kuan)"; or we force on it such labels as "fürari- 
gama-samádhi," "maháparinirvàna," "the inconceivable liberation,” or 
“calm (chih).” 

(21b5) Know therefore that every aspect of the whole array of [doctri- 


? € 


21. Chan-jan (T 46.216b4—5) says: "When listing [the three qualities] in textual 
passages, the dharma body must come first, then prajnà and, finally, liberation. 
This is what is meant by ‘vertical.’ But when one takes them, one by one, accord- 
ing to their meaning so that each is in turn elaborated or analyzed as three, then 
it is ‘horizontal.’ This is also what we mean by ‘analyzing or elaborating.’ That the 
three are merely one is what we mean by ‘synthesizing.’ Awakening the thought 
[of achieving enlightenment] is ‘beginning,’ and ultimate [realization of buddha- 
hood] is ‘end.’ Or, the [preaching of the dharma at the] Deer Park is the ‘begin- 
ning,’ and [lying down between] the twin [sála] trees is the ‘end.’ " 

22. Kógi (2.98) says "non-purport" because the teaching must be adapted to 
their deluded passions (rather than to the ultimate truth). 

25. Analogues to "calming" and "contemplation" (chih and kuan) understood 
here as the result of practice rather than as tools to achieve this final state. 

24. A term for the wisdom of a Buddha, found inter alia in the Lotus Sütra (see 
T 9.32b29). 

25. From the chapter of the same name in the Vimalakirti Sūtra (T 14.546b-c). 
A bodhisattva who has won this liberation can put Mount Sumeru in a mustard 
seed, oceans in a single pore of his skin, hold the universe in his hand, and bend 
time itself to fit his purpose—for he has fully realized the voidness of all these 
things. 
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nal] features, discourses, and [displays of] superhuman power enters 
into the secret treasury. 

[21b6] This "returning of the purport”: What is it? Where is it? Who 
is it??6 The path of speech is cut off.?? The reach of discursive thought is 
annihilated.?? Eternally quiescent, it is like open space. This is what we 
mean by the "returning of the purport." It will be set forth at length in 
[greater chapter] 10.?° 


26. Kégi (2.100) says the first of these three questions wipes out names (subjec- 
tive designations), the second wipes out substance (objective designates), and the 
third wipes out the subject (designator) himself (that which regards itself as exis- 
tent). Nothing else is left. 

27. Sarva-véda-caryd-uccheda. 

28. Citta-pravrtti-sthiti-nirodha. 

29. The lectures for chapter 10, as mentioned previously, were never com- 
pleted. 
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kan-ying tao-chiao K& RE 38 27 
kao-tso E E 
kao-tsu ($548 
ken 8 
ken-hsing 18 f£ 
k'ou-chüeh p % 
kuan fi 
kuan-chao fg BG 
kuan-fa fü 
kuan-hsin $ù 
kuan-hui ff & 
kuan pu-k'o-ssu-i 

ching $& 5] 8 3x8 
Kuan-ting RJA 


kuang /& 
kuei-chih $$ & 
kuo-pao £g 
lei 5i 
ln; 8B 
li-ch'an if ti 
li ch'an-hui 8f (if fig 
li-fo $8 (jt 
li-hsing $8 f£ 
li-ken $418 
li-kuan Ri 
li-shih kuan-fa Ff 3t £i? 
ling-chih Æ 40 
liu-chi ~ I) 
liu-ken ch'an-hui 718 HR HS 
liu-ken ch'ing-ching 718 2$ Eg 
liu-miao fa-men A Rp EFI 
liu-shih ABE 
lüeh M 
man if 
mi 3K 
miao-chüeh fj 9 
miao-hsing pb íF 
miao-li kuan gb Fg gg 
mien-ch'ien fj Al 
mo-ho t'an-ch'ih 
Co-lo-ni BE 3°) 78 FRE SE 
nei Pj 
ni jl 
ni-li shih-hsiang 3k Pg $ #9 
ni-yüan jit $ 
nien-fo 4 fẹ 
nien-fo san-mei 4 (jb = Bk 
nien-ming 44% 
pan ¥ 
pan-chou san-mei 924} = Bk 
p'an-chiao $i $k 
pao-kuo #3 § 
pao-shen # & 
pi-mi chih tsang & ik 
pi-mi chih yao MHS E 
pi-yao f Æ 
pieh 3i 
pieh-chiao $$% 
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pieh-kuan ij £i 
pen fig 
pu-ch’eng AK 
pu-chü 7B 
pu ju fa RMN 
pu-k’o-ssu-i 7s nJ EB. 3€ 
pu-ting RE 
p'u-hsien ch'an-fa # t (RE 
p'u-hsien se-shen 
san-mei i£ Jj & 5 — Bk 
p'u-ti hsin 3 #20) 
san $ 
san chang —fi 
san kuan = fi 
san-mei = gg 
san tao — i 
san te =Z 
san ti — iff 
san wai pieh i = 71 93il|— 
san-yeh kung-yang = X€ Ht 3€ 
seng-tang (ga 
shan-chia (U9 
shan-wai |l] ^j. 
shang-ch'iu [| 
shang-ch’iu hsia-hua [| 5 T 4t 
she FF 
she fo kuei hsin i $F» 
she hsin kuei fo $Ù 95 (fb 
sheng (sage, saint) X? 
sheng (arise) Æ 
sheng-ch'i 4: ££ 
shih (reality) $ 
shih (phenomenal) 3& 
shih ch’an-hui 3& {R48 
shih ch'eng kuan-fa t $ Bii 
shih [kuan] ching +[ 81) ?& 
shih hao + §# 
shih-hsiang (reality) $t 18 
shih-hsiang (phenomenal 
features) 3 18 
shih-hsiang chu-tao 
fang-fa BABE AH 
shih-hsiang kuan-fa 3 48 £2? 
shih-i (phenomenal rites) 3 $% 


Glossary 
shih-i (ritual ceremony) £# 
shou-tso £j EE 
shu gt 


shuang chao shuang wang ## fa ti i 
shuang shih shuang fei 8f £- @ JE 
shun Kf 
shun-li shih-hsiang AB 22 d f 
shun yüan NA $% 
ssu chiao gu & 
ssu-chü t'ui-chien 
pu-te Qu 4) HE 67: (8 
ssu chung san-mei py ffi = Bk 
ssu-fa fe 2k 
ssu hung-yüan 99 5/8 
ssu huo pu 7 
ssu sui pgp 
su (& 
sui-hsi hi & 
sui-tzu-i fa E & 
sui-tzu-i san-mei Bi E & — Bk 
sung-ching abi 
sung-wen fa-shih 38» 24 &m 
ta-ch'u KE 
ta-i A 3X 
tai-che (4 d& 
t'an-fo chou-yüan 3t (f ny BA 
tao i 
tao-ch'ang 3 34 
tao-chi 34 #4 
tao-chung-chih 38 ff t£ 
tao-hsin 3E 4» 
te-fo (8 (f$ 
te fo-i (8b 3 
te-hsüeh po-fu $& & fi sz 
teng-chüeh 4 
ti 88 
ti-hu RA 
vi-k’ung 8875 
tien-tao ME 
Tien-vai KG 
ting-hsin 3E ^ 
tou fa 3E 2 
tsang-chiao g&2X 
tso-ch'an 4 fl 


Glossary 


tsu # 

Tsun-shih R È 

tsung (line of teaching) 2 
tsung (general) £& 
tsung-kuan ££ #2 

ts'ung chia ju Kung £f fi A Z 
Ts'ung-i ft 3& 

tung k'ung ch'u chia £23 ip (& 
tu-wu ®t 

tuan Br 

tui-chih HY 

tui-yang Nf 

tui fit 

tun £f 

tun-ken $618 

tun-wu ch'an-shih At fim 
tung-chang &5f& 

tung chang-tao $E id 
tung i 

t'ung-chiao 34 fk 
t'ung-hsing [5] fj 

tzu-ch'eng AK 

Tzu-ch'ing 8 

tzu-tsai 4 XE 

tz'u-ti. KA 

tz'u-ti ch'an-men £f SP 
tz'u-ti hsing Af 17 

wai $b 
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wai-hu ^L 

wen-chü XJ 

wen-tzu shih 37 53: &f 

wu fu-tz'u AR 

wu-hsiang an-lo hsing $ H£ E17 
wu hui (five penances) £ ffg 

wu li-i AVS 

wu-ming 4%% Bj 

wu-shih pa-chiao Æ B$ A aX 

wu-ti f 5i 

yen-chung f Æ 

yin-ch'eng FARK 

ying KÆ 

ying-shen Æ & 

ying-yen-chi KE & zd 

yu-hsiang an-le hsing FHF 
yu-ti A 

yu à8 

yü-lu 288g 

yüan (vow) SR 

yüan (perfect) [B] 

yüan-chiao [lH] 3 

Yüan-ch'ing ifi i$ 

yüan-hsiang £X fH 

yuan pu-chü BAA 

yüan-tun MA 

yüan-tun chih-kuan M 68 it #8 
yüeh-hsing (identical practice) $517 


Japanese Terms 


gaigi Fe 

gai naru keitai 5|. 4 4 J fit 
kei-shiki Jf XX 

naikan A # 


shingi 5 f& 
shusho (5 ig 
zen no hóben i8 0) 7j (i 
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abbot (chu-ch’th), 58-61, 62 

Abbot’s Quarters (fang-chang), 54 

absolute truth: as paramarthasatya, 80; as 
ti-i-1, 10, 12, 13 

absolute truth of the middle way (chung- 
tao ti-i-i ti), 10 

acolyte to the abbot (tat-che), 59, 60, 61 

actress in monastic robes, 334 

adamant (vajra), 203-204 

adhisthana, 82 

affliction (klesa), 20, 109n. 68, 114, 165, 
190n. 246, 230-231, 259, 316, 330 

agada (panacea medicine), 200 

Agamas, 327 

Ajatagatru, 332 

alambana, 81, 221 

Amitabha Buddha, 27-28, 29, 42, 
69n. 18, 71, 82, 89-94, 223n. 22, 
236, 238n. 94, 239, 242, 275-276, 
277 

Amoghavajra, 43 

Ananda, 61, 101 

ānāpāna (contemplation of the breath), 7 

Ando Toshio, 29, 68, 85, 95 

Angulimàliya, 308, 332 

annihilationism (ucchedavada), 176, 177, 
205, 288, 289 n. 300 

An-raku-ha, xvn. 6 

antidotes (tui-chih), 83 

apocryphal scriptures, 9, 36 

archery analogy, 211, 212 


arhats, 205, 284, 315n. 403 

arising-and-perishing (four noble 
truths), 157, 158, 163, 165, 171- 
172, 176-177, 183, 184-186, 191 

arrogance, 20, 142, 316 

Asanga, 34n.4 

asaru herb, 203 

assemblies: four, 232; seven, 268 

A$vaghona, 34, 102 

avaivartya, 78, 149, 154, 233 

Avalokite$vara, 69 n. 18, 276, 277, 279, 
283-284 

Avalokite$vara (Kuan-yin) repentance, 
26, 28, 94, 275n. 257 

Avatamsaka Sütra (Chapter on the Verses 
of the Bodhisattvas of the Suyama 
Heaven), 6n. 13, 113n. 89, 115, 
121, 122, 129n.7, 189n. 245, 195 

Avici hell, 170 

Awakening of Faith ( Ta-sheng ch’t-hsin lun), 
86, 209n.346 

awareness (chih), 87 


basket of snakes analogy, 185 
bathing. See Washing 
begging, for food, 236 
Bhadraáiras, 114 
Bhainajyaraja, 117, 269 
Bhavagra heaven, 170 
bhiknus, 204-205 

blockage (she), 21 
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bodhi, 24, 140, 166-167 

bodhicitta (arousing of the thought of 
enlightenment), 18, 24, 25-26, 114, 
117, 138; definition of, 140, 144; 
excluding the wrong, 140-157, 199, 
217; revealing the right, 157-218; 
self-arousal of, 147-148 

bodhisattva, vii, 162 

bodhisattva path, stages of, 20, 115. See 
also Path 

bodily postures: for constantly sitting 
samadhi, 222-223; for constantly 
walking samadhi, 236-239; for lotus 
samadhi, 262-264; for neither 
sitting nor walking samadhi, 278; 
for vaipulya repentance, 250-253; 
four types of, 147 n. 37 

bondage. Sze Liberation 

Brahma, 168 

Brahma-heaven, 138, 261 

Brahma-mind, 143 

Buddhagarbha (Sutra), 165 

Buddha Hall (fo-tien), 54, 55 

Buddhamitra, 102 

Buddhanandi, 102 

Buddhas: attainment of enlightenment 
of, 162; bodies of, 75; eight stages of 
life of, 213n.367; formal salutation 
of, 77; seven (of antiquity), 277; 
visions of, 90-91. See also 
Sakyamuni Buddha 

Buddhism: cosmology of, 116n. 104; 
history of, xiii; traditions of, xiii, 
95-96 

burning house parable, 186 

burning wick simile, 207 


calming (chih or famatha): definition of, 
ix, xiii, 8; role in T'ien-t'ai tradi- 
tion, ix, 6-7. See also Calming and 
contemplation 

calming and contemplation (chth-kuan): 
Kuan-ting’s description of the three 
kinds of, 108-127; role in T’ien-t’ai 
school, ix, 6-7, 8, 40, 44 

cankrama (walking exercise), 223 n. 20, 
238n. 94 

cardinal truth (t), 9 
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castor-oil seed analogy, 206 

causes and conditions, 123, 149, 151- 
156, 162, 163, 206, 259-260, 281. 
See also Hetu-pratyaya 

Cha-ch’uan Jen-yüeh (992-1064), 85, 
89, 90-91, 92, 93 

ch’an (dhyana), 8 

Ch'ang-an, 41 n.20, 43, 47 

Ch'ang-lu Tsung-tse, 91 

Chan-jan (711-782): and ambiguities of 
MHCK, 66, 67; Chih-li's revival of, 
85; commentary on MHCK by, xiv, 
xv, xvi, 17n. 41, 25, 26, 62,91, 
179 n. 199; and Hui-ssu's enlighten- 
ment, 39; and incompleteness of 
MHCK, 21; lineage of, 40, 43, 49- 
50; revival of T'ien-t'ai learning by, 
43-49, 71 

Ch’an-men kuei-shih (Rules for Ch'an 
Followers), 53 n. 48, 54n.50 

Ch'an (Zen) school, 3, 8, 29-30, 42, 47, 
51, 52-55, 62-63, 67, 95-96. See also 
Sótó Zen tradition 

Chekiang, 45, 51 

Ch'en dynasty, 105 

chi, 76, 78, 148-149n. 45, 326-328. See 
also Identity; Quiescence 

chief-seat (shou-tso), 59 

Chih-che (the “Wise One"). See T'ien- 
t'ai Chih-i 

Chih-che ta-shth chuan lun (Fo-tsu t'ung-chi) 
(Liang Su), 45n.34 

Chih-che ta-shth pieh-chuan (Kuan-ting), 
41n.20 

Chih-i. See T’ien-t’ai Chih-i 

Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch’uan-hung chüeh 
(Delineations for Supporting Prac- 
tice and Broadly Disseminating (the 
Great] Calming and Contempla- 
tion) (Chan-jan), xiv, xv, 17n.41, 
25, 26, 37n. 10, 44, 46, 47 

Chih-kuan fu-hsing ch 'uan-hung chüch (P’u- 
men), 45n.34 

Chih-kuang Shang-hsien (n.d.), 90, 91, 
95 

Chth-kuan i-li (Selected Topics from [the 
Great] Calming and Contempla- 
tion) (Chan-jan), 44, 57, 87 n. 56 
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chih-kuan ming-ching, viii, 22, 99 

Chih-kuan ta-i (Synoptic Digest of [the 
Great] Calming and Contempla- 
tion) (Chan-jan), 44, 46n. 35, 57 

Chih-li. See Ssu-ming Chih-li 

Chih-p’an (ca. 1269), 33, 40, 59 

Chikd (1780-1862), xiv, xvn.6 

chiliocosm, 204 

Ching kuan-shth-yin ching (Invocation of 
Avalokitescara [Sutra)), 28, 275, 279, 
280 

Ch’ing kuan-yin ching shu, 275 n.257 

ch’ing-kuei (“pure rules”), 52 

Ch’ ing-liang Ch'eng-kuan (738-839), 
86 

Ching-te ch'uan-teng lu, 53n. 48 

Ching-t’u shih-i lun (Treatise [Elucidat- 
ing] Ten Doubts About the Pure 
Land), 90 

Chi-tsang (549-623), 5n.9 

chi-yüan, 76, 328 

Chóntae school, xiiin. 1. See also T'ien- 
t'ai school 

Chou dynasty, 324 

Chung-lun (Nagarjuna). See Middle 
Treatise 

Chung-lun (Rahula), 107n.57 

clothing, changing of, 236, 251, 276 

cognition (1), 270-274. See also Mind 

color of the mountains simile, 316 

conditioned origination, 202n.314. See 
also Pratityasamutpáda 

Confucianism, 32, 142 n. 13 

conjured city parable (Lotus Sutra), 146, 
160n. 102, 181, 190, 217 n. 389 

consciousness (vajfiána; shih), 272-274. 
See also Mind 

constantly sitting samadhi, 26, 27, 29, 
30, 88, 221-234; exhortation to 
practice of, 232-234; procedure for 
practice of, 222-232 

constantly walking samadhi, 26, 27-28, 
29-30, 234-248; exhortation to 
practice of, 247-248; procedure for 
practice of, 236-246 

contemplation (kuan or vipasyand): defi- 
nition of, ix, xiii, 8, 20n. 45, 347; in 
perfect and sudden calming and 
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contemplation, 113; role in T’ien- 
t'ai tradition, ix, 6-7. See also Calm- 
ing and contemplation; names of 
specific types of contemplation 

contemplation of mind (kuan-hsin), 81, 
83, 87, 92, 190-191 

contemplation of principle (/-kuan), 81, 
83, 84, 87, 320-322 

contemplation of the true mind (chen- 
hsin kuan), 87 

contemplations that assist the way (chu- 
tao kuan), 258 

contemplative insight (kuan-hut), 281, 
301, 308, 317 

conventional ((loka]samvrti-satya) truth, 
9, 11, 110n. 73, 125, 133 

conventional truth (su/shih), 10 

copper wheel, 213, 317 

Cudapanthaka, 332 


Dasabhümika Sutra, 27 n.63, 235 n.78 

*Dasabhimika-vibhana Sastra, 235, 239, 
246, 247 

Dasabhimika-vyakyana, 216 

delusion that obscures multiplicity 
(ch’en-sha huo), 10 

demonic influence, 20, 24, 83 

Devadatta, 6, 142, 188n.234, 309, 334 

dha, 129, 214 

dhàrani incantations, 83, 94, 252, 253 

dharma: arousing thoughts of enlight- 
enment through hearing, 171-178; 
as central Buddhist theory, viii; 
contemplation amidst evil dharmas, 
305-318; contemplation amidst 
good dharmas, 285-305; contem- 
plation amidst neutral dharmas, 
318-320; definition of, vii; perfect, 
114; realization of, 229-230; true, 
150 

dharma-body (fa-shen), 30, 92, 114, 
343-344 

Dharma (or Lecture) Hall (/a/chtang 
tang), 54, 55, 57, 60-61 

dharma-heirs (/a-ssu), 58-60 

dharma master (given to pedantic] 
memorization and recitation of texts 
(sung-wen fa-shih), 35-36, 46 
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dharma of assistance to attainment (tzu- 
ch'eng), 30n.70 

dharma of illumination (kuan-chao), 
30n.70 

dharma of true nature (chen-hsing), 
30n.70 

dharma succession (ssu-fa), 40, 59-60, 
99-107 

dharma-throne (fa-tso), 60-61 

dharma-wheel, 61, 100, 118, 121 

Dhrtaka, 102 

dhyana, 20, 123 

dhyana master of benighted realization 
(an-cheng ch’an-shih), 35-36, 46 

Diamond Sutra, 289 n. 298, 294 

diamond wheel, 267 

discernment of mind (kuan-hsin), 66 

doctrinal classification. See P’an-chiao 

doctrinal learning. See Religious 
thought 

doctrinal understanding (chieh), 25 

Dógen, 56 

downward transformation (Asia-hua), 18 

dragon-king, 117 

drunken brahmin, 334 

dull capacity (tun-ken), 83, 163, 179- 
180, 322, 331, 332-333 

dust motes, 196, 247, 338 


East Asian Buddhism, xiii-xiv, 3, 70. 
See also Ch’an school; T’ien-t’ai 
school 

eightfold noble path, 188 

eight liberations, 123 

84,000, 197-198 

emotive attachment (ssu), 10 

emptiness: from anger, 318; arising 
through causes and conditions, 176- 
177; eighteen kinds of, 156; as k’ung, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 21, 31; and nir- 
vàna, 188, 196; and nonarising- 
and-perishing (four noble truths), 
158; as sünyata, 80 

encompassment (chu), 89 

enlightenment, as sixth identity, 38 

Ennin, 45 

entering the abbot’s quarters (ju-shth), 
58-59 
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esoteric Buddhism, 42, 43 

eternalism (favatavada), 176, 177, 205, 
2888 

existence (yu-tt), 10, 12, 13 

external ceremony (gai naru keitat), 68 

external physical gesture (gaigt, shingi), 
68 

external protectors (wat-hu), 237 


Fa-ch'eng, 41n.20 

Fa-hua chuan-chi, 41 n.20 

Fa-hua hsüan-i (Discourse on] the Pro- 
found Meaning of the Lotus Sütra), 
ix, 5, 30nn. 70, 71, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
57,76 

Fa-hua san-mei ch'an-i (Chih-i). See 
Procedure for the Lotus Samadhi Repent- 
ance 

Fa-hua wen-chü (Words and Phrases of 
the Lotus Sutra), ix, 5, 40, 42, 43, 
57 

faith: perfect, 114-115; and wisdom, 
207-208 

Fang-leng san-met hsing-fa (Chih-i), 74 

Fan-t'ien Ch'ing-chao (963-1017), 85, 
87, 88 

Fa-shen (n.d.), 7, 123 

fasting, 251 

Faure, Bernard, 95 

Feng-hsien Yüan-ch'ing (d. 997), 85, 88 

fishing simile, 311-312 

five cardinal virtues, 142 

five classes of disciplehood, 105-106 

five conditions of purity, 19 

five depravities, 205, 231 

five destinies of rebirth, 245 

five dharmas, 19 

five elemental forces, 74, 76 

five eunuchs, 141 

five expedients, 44, 46n. 35 

five factors, 19 

five flavors (wu-wet), 120n. 133, 220n.3 

fivefold penance (wu-hut), 72 

five hindrances or coverings (nivdrana), 
19 

five-limbed prostration, 277 

five “‘moreovers,” 149, 153 

five objects of the five senses, 19 
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five periods and eight teachings (wu-shih 
pa-chiao), 4, 5-6, 40n.17 

five profundities, 46n. 35 

Fo-tsu t'ung-chi (Record of the Lineal 
Transmission of the Buddhas and 
Patriarchs) (Chih-p'an), 31-33, 39, 
40-41, 50, 58n.63, 59 

foundational dhyànas, 169 

four activities and ten modes. See Four 
samadhis; Ten modes of discern- 
ment 

four assemblies, 232 

four bodily postures, 147 n. 37 

four dependables (ssu-i), 106n. 47 

four extensive vows (ssu hung-ytian), 24, 
26, 167 n. 142, 183-207, 217 

four fearlessnesses (vatfaradya), 233, 
304 

fourfold four noble truths. See Four 
noble truths 

four meritorious qualities, 315 

four methods of conversion (ssu hua-i), 
135-136n.37 

four modes of inducement (samgraha- 
vastu), 268 

four mountains, 185 

four noble truths (ssu-ching ssu-ti), 24, 
113n.90, 146nn. 32, 35; descrip- 
tion of, 157-163, 184; occasions for 
arousing the thought of enlighten- 
ment based on, 164-83 

four phases of thought, 285-290 

four samadhis (ssu-chung san-mei), 20, 
26-30, 42, 55-57, 63, 64-69, 71-74, 
76-79, 82-84, 87-92, 94-95, 153, 
219-221. See also names of specific 
samadhis,; Samadhi 

four siddhantas, 110-111n. 74, 
148n. 44, 149-156, 330 

four stations of mindfulness, 188, 190, 
191 

four teachings (ssu chiao), 13-17, 25 

four types of accordance (ssu-sut), 
148n. 44, 149-156 

four types of Buddha land, 161-162, 
335-336 

four virtues of Buddha-nature, 
315n.403 
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Fu fa-tsang yin-yüan chuan (History of the 
Transmission of the Dharma Trea- 
sury), 100-101 n. 13 


gradual approach: description of, x, 6- 
7, 136-137; gradual-and-sequential 
(chten-tz’u) calming and contempla- 
tion, 7, 16, 108-110; origins of, 119, 
120, 121; in separate teaching (pieh- 
chiao), 15 

great abode (ta-ch’u), 30, 340 

Great Calming and Contemplation, The (Mo- 
ho chih-kuan): Chih-i’s introduction 
to, 22, 24; commentaries on, xiv- 
xv, 17n. 41, 44, 50, 51, 62; contents 
(structure) of, ix, xiv, 7-8, 17-22, 
128-139, 156-157; expanded 
(kuang) and abbreviated (lüeh) forms 
of discourse in, 47, 49, 64-70, 134- 
135, 225-226n. 30; historical para- 
digm derived from, 39-51; history 
of, vii-viii, xiii-xiv n. 2, 3-8, 31-34, 
42; as incomplete, 18, 19, 21-22, 
48, 100, 339n. 4, 348n. 29; inconsis- 
tencies within, 62-64, 95; Kuan- 
ting’s introduction to, xiv, 17, 22- 
24, 33-34, 35, 38, 39, 41, 47, 49, 
99-127; purpose of, viii, ix-x; rela- 
tionship to Lotus Sutra, viii-ix, 5, 42, 
43-44; statement of perfection in, 
37; Synopsis (ta-t) of, xiv, 11, 17- 
19, 24-30, 64-65, 67, 68, 69, 76, 
78n. 38, 83, 131, 134-135, 137-139; 
and T'ien-t'ai monastic life, 33, 51- 
61, 62. See also Perfect and sudden 
approach; T'ien-t'ai Chih-i, as 
writer of MHCK 

great net of doubt, 338-339 

Great Treatise. See Ta-chth-tu lun 

great wisdom of perfect equality, 347 

group practice, of constantly sitting 
samadhi, 222 


Haklenayafas, 103 

hetu-pratyaya (causes and conditions), 76, 
80 

high seat (kao-tso), 251, 258. See also 
Dharma-throne 
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Hinayàna Buddhism, 6, 10n. 27, 14, 
24, 25, 106, 123n. 149, 137, 145- 
146n.31, 149, 181, 205, 216 

"home-mountain" (shan-chia) contro- 
versy, 12-13n.33, 51, 84-96 

hrdaya, 140 

Hisiang-fa chüeh-i ching (Sutra of Resolv- 
ing Doubts During the Semblance 
Dharma Age), 36n.6 

Hsiao chih-kuan (Small Calming and 
Contemplation) (Chih-i). See Hstu- 
hsi chih-Kuan tso-ch'an fa-yao 

Hsi-shih, 325 

Hisiu-hsi chih-kuan tso-ch’an fa-yao (Essen- 
tials for Sitting in Meditation and 
Cultivating Calming and Contem- 
plation) (Chih-i), 7, 20 

hsüan-hsüeh debate, 74 

Hsüan-lang (673-754), 43, 50 

Hisü kao-seng chuan (Tao-hsüan), 41n.20 

Huang Ch'ao uprising, 45, 50-51 

Hua-yen movement/school, 6n. 13, 43 

Hui-ch'ang persecution (842-846), 
41n. 18, 45, 50 

Hui-chao, 41n. 20 

Hui-ssu. See Nan-yüeh Hui-ssu 

Hui-wen (n.d.), 23, 31, 34, 40, 49-50, 
100-101 n. 13, 106-107 

Hung-tsan fa-hua chuan, 41n.20 


ice/water analogy, 165, 198 

identity (chi), 16, 207 n. 340. See also 
Chi 

I-hsing (682-727), 42 

Ikeda Rosan, 68 

illness, 20 

immediate or intuitive understanding of 
emptiness (¢’t-k’ung), 15 

immediate practice (yüeh-hsing), 87 

incense offerings, 61, 72, 74, 77, 250- 
251, 254, 258, 275, 277, 278 

incense similes, 197 

inconceivable three truths, 93 

indigo plant, 100 

inexistence (wu-t), 10, 11, 13 

innumerable (four noble truths), 157, 
159-161, 165-166, 173-174, 189- 
193 

intellectual view (chien), 10 
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interior contemplation (natkan), 68 


Jains, 143n. 17 

Jayata, 103 

Jen-wang ching (Jen-wang pan-jo p’o-lo-mi 
ching), 9, 10, 11 

Jeta, 308 

“jewel of the nation," 37 

Jóojin, 56 

Juan Chi, 324 


kalavinka bird, 203 

Kanadeva, 102 

kan-ying (stimulus and response), 74-77, 
78, 94, 147-149, 151-152, 201 

Kao-tsu (r. 550-560), 106 

Kapimala, 102 

karma, 259, 282 

karmic hindrance (che), 331-332 

karmic influence from past lives, 20, 
136, 148 

karmic retribution, 75, 116, 119, 
185n. 218 

kasina, 81 

Kaéyapa, 205 

keen capacity (li-ken), 83, 163, 180, 
331-332 

Kuan-ching jung-hsin chteh (Explanation 
of the Interfusion of Mind [and 
Buddha-visualization] in the Sütra 
on the Visualization (of the Buddha 
Amitayus]) (Chih-li), 93 

Kuan-hsin lun (Treatise on Contemplat- 
ing the Mind) (Chih-i), 60n.67, 107 

Kuan-hsin lun shu (Kuan-ting), 71, 
219n. 1, 221n. 10, 222n.12 

Kuan p 'u-hsten p'u-sa hsing-fa ching (Sūtra 
on the Visualization of the Bodhi- 
sattva Samantabhadra), 28, 196, 
264-265, 268 

Kuan-ting (561-632): as disciple of 
Chih-i, viii, xiii-xivn.2, xvi, 7, 17, 
50, 61, 124; and introduction to 
MHCK, xiv, 17, 22-24, 33-34, 35, 
38, 39, 41, 47, 49, 99-127; and 
sainthood, 37 

Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching (Sütra on the 
Visualization of the Buddha Ami- 
tayus), 90, 91, 93 
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Kuan wu-liang-shou fo ching shu (Com- 
mentary to the Sütra on the Visual- 
ization of the Buddha Amitayus), 
90, 92-93 

Kuei-feng Tsung-mi (780-841), 51, 86 

Kumarajiva, 11 

Kumárata, 103 

Kuo-ch ing pai-lu, 254 

kuo-pao (result), 335 

Kuíala-müla-sampari-graha, 211 

Ku-shan Chih-yüan (976-1022), 85 


Lam-rim chen-mo (Tsong-kha-pa), xiv 

Lankavatara Sutra, 187 n.233 

laxity, 333 

Liang Su, 45n.34, 49, 50 

liberation, 30, 114, 145, 186, 189, 193, 
198, 245, 267, 299, 316, 322, 342, 
343, 345, 346 

Li chih-fa (Chih-i), 565.54 

lion's milk, 203 

Liu-miao fa-men (Six Wondrous Teach- 
ings or Dharma-gates) (Chih-i), 7, 
123 

lotus repentance, 94, 105, 249 n. 139 

lotus samadhi, 5, 26, 28, 30, 41n.20, 
44, 66, 72n.25, 261-269; exhorta- 
tion to practice of, 268-269; proce- 
dure for practice of, 262-268 

Lotus Sutra (Miao-fa lien-hua ching): com- 
mentaries on, 5, 40, 43; and dhar- 
mahood, 105-106, 126, 214; and 
four samadhis, 220; importance in 
T’ien-t’ai tradition, 5-6, 31, 41, 42, 
43-44, 88; lotus samadhi in, 28, 94, 
249, 264; and p’an-chiao, 14; scrip- 
tural proof for perfect and sudden 
teaching in, 119-120, 122, 125; and 
six perfections, 297, 302; and upaya 
(expedient means), viii, 14n. 35 

luminosity (chao), viii, ix, 8, 12, 22, 99, 
113, 195, 320 

Lun-yü (Confucius), 100n. 11 

lute string made of lion's sinew, 203 


Madhyamaka, 9, 11, 34n.4 

Madhyamaka-karikas (Nagarjuna), 
187 n. 229, 273n. 251 

Madhyantika, 103 
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Mahakasyapa, 101, 103 

Mahàprajfiabáramità Sutra (Nagarjuna), 9 

Mahdasamghika Vinaya (Mo-ho-seng-chi-lü), 
188n.234 

Mahásamnipáta Sutra, 280, 299 

Mahasthamaprapta, 276, 277 

*Maha-vaipulya-dharani Sutra, 249, 253, 
255-256 

Mahdavairocana Sutra, 42 

Mahayana Buddhism, x, 10n. 27, 15, 
25n. 56, 73, 78, 93, 106, 108, 111, 
121, 137, 181-182, 193, 204-205, 
264, 269, 285, 295, 296, 322, 337 

Maitreya, 103 n. 29, 186, 232 

Makandika, 142 

Makashikan (Bukkyó taikei kanseikai), 
xiv 

Makashikan (Muranaka Yūjō), xv 

Makashikan (Nitta Masa’ aki), xv 

Makashikan (Sekiguchi Shindai), xv 

Makashikan bugyó kógi (Chika), xiv 

Makashikan bugyó kójutsu (Shudatsu), xv 

Makashikan ichiji sakuin (Yamada Kazuo, 
ed.), xv 

Makashikan inyo tenkyo sóran (Chügoku 
bukkyó kenkyükai, ed.), xvn. 11 

Malika, 309 

Manjuári, 232, 261, 269 

Matyjusri s Discourse (on Prajna] (Wen-shu- 
shih-li so-shuo pan-jo p 'o-lo-mi ching), 
221 

Manjusri’s Queries (Wen-shu-shth-li wen 
ching), 221 

Manorhita, 103 

Mao Hsi, 124 

Mara, 101, 118, 143 

maras (demonic beings), 20, 24, 36, 83, 
231, 246, 300 

marvelous practice (miao-hsing), 43 

marvelous understanding (miao-chüeh), 
43 

Maudgalyayana, 168 

Meaning of the Six Identities (Liu-chi i) 
(Hsing-man), 207 n. 340 

meditative practice: identity in (six 
identities), 210-212; and nine medi- 
tations on death, 123, 143n.18, 
303, 304; and perfection of medita- 
tion (dhyana), 298, 303-304; and 
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walking meditation (ching-hsing), 
223; and zazen (seated meditation), 
viii, 68, 70 

meditative prowess (kuan-hsing), 38, 
235n. 79 

mentation: as hsin, 288; as ssu-hsiang, 
198. See also Mind 

MHCK. See Great Calming and Contem- 
plation, The 

Miccaka, 102 

middle (chung), 9, 10, 11, 12-13, 15, 21, 
31, 38, 318n. 425 

Middle Treatise (Chung-lun; Mulama- 
dhyamakakarika) (Nagarjuna), 11, 
107, 150, 162-163, 176-178, 
206. See also Madhyamaka- 
karikas 

middle way (chung-tao), 11, 107, 113, 
137, 163, 166, 176, 194, 197, 212, 
329, 335 

Mi-lo hsia-sheng ch'eng-fo ching, 186n. 226 

mind: as cognitive sense (mana-indriya), 
184; during constantly sitting 
samadhi, 225-232; during con- 
stantly walking samadhi, 239-246; 
as Asin, 140, 244n. 113, 272-274, 
288 n. 295; as impermanent, 190; 
during lotus samadhi, 264-268; as a 
skilled painter, 189; during vaipulya 
repentance, 255-261 

mindfulness, 112, 188 

miraculous response tales (ying-yen chi), 
75,77 

mirror analogy, 168, 195, 243 

modes of the path (margayriata; tao-chung 
chih), 10 

Mo-ho chih-kuan fu-hsing sou-yao chi 
(Record of Selected Essentials of the 
[Great Calming and Contempla- 
tion]) (Chan-jan), 44 n. 27 

Mo-ho pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching chüeh-i san- 
mei (Chih-i), 29n.67 

Mo-ho-t'an-ch "ih t'o-lo-ni, 255n.171 

monasteries, 33, 51-61. See also names of 
specific monasteries 

monastic code (Kuei-chieh), 109, 205 

monks who attend to practical affairs 
(chih-shih seng), 54, 56 
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monks who practice with the assembly 
(i-chung hstieh-hst seng), 54-55, 56 

moral purity. See Perfection of morality 

mound of flesh (uriniria), 168, 240n. 100 

Mount Grdhraküta, 41 

Mount Hiei, viii, 30 

Mount Sumeru, 205, 317n. 414, 347 

Mount T'ien-t'ai, viii, xiii n. 1, 40, 43, 
56 

Mount Wu-t'ai, 43, 45 

muddy water of a pond, 145 

mustard seed, 347 n. 25 


Nagarjuna, 9, 11, 22, 23, 31, 34, 40, 
49-50, 100-101 n. 13, 102, 107 

Nanda, 310n.384 

Nan-yüeh Hui-ssu (515-577), xv- 
xvin. 12, 23, 31, 34, 35, 38-39, 41, 
65n. 5, 69, 71, 100-101 n. 13, 106, 
108, 195n.276, 265-266, 270 

Narayana’s arrow, 204 

neither walking nor sitting samadhi, 26, 
28-29, 66, 269-320; and contempla- 
tion amidst evil dharmas, 305-318; 
and contemplation amidst good 
dharmas, 285-305; and contempla- 
tion amidst neutral dharmas, 318- 
320; and cultivation on basis of 
sütras, 274-285 

Nichiren tradition, 6 

nine meditations on death, 123, 
143n.18, 303, 304 

Nirgranthas, 143 

nirvana (cessation of delusion), 8, 12, 
82, 109, 145, 146, 197, 229, 256 

Nirvāna Sutra, 42; calming and contem- 
plation in, 8n. 20, 120, 122, 124, 
125; and conditioned origination, 
202n.314; emptiness in, 256; and 
four noble truths, 25, 157, 162, 183, 
187; and kan-ying (stimulus and 
response), 147; and laxity, 333; and 
separate teaching, 307; simile of 
insect accidentally producing a 
meaningful sign, 210n. 353, 323; 
and tathagatagarbha, 51, 106, 126; 
and three meritorious qualities, 30, 
342 
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nonarising-and-perishing (four noble 
truths), 157, 158-159, 163, 165, 
172-173, 186-189 

Northern Ch'an movement, 43 

Northern Chou persecutions (574-577), 
35, 36, 324 

North-South Dynasties (317-589), 34, 
75 

no-self (anátman), 102 

no truth (wu-ti). See Inexistence 

numinal awareness (ling-chth), 86, 88 


offering of the three deeds (san-yeh kung- 
yang), 254, 278 

“off-mountain” (shan-wai) controversy, 
12-13n. 33, 42, 51, 66, 71, 84-96 

omniscient wisdom (sarvajfata, t-ch’teh 
chth), 10, 343 

omniscient wisdom of all modes (sarva- 
kavajnata, i-ch’teh chung chih), 10, 
121-122, 342, 343, 347 

one-practice samadhi (i-Asing san-mei), 
26, 27, 29, 30, 89-90n. 67, 222. See 
also Constantly sitting samadhi 

one-sided (pen), 13, 128, 131 

one vehicle, 14, 15 

openly revealed teaching, 135-136 

oral teaching (&'ou-chüeh), 47 

orthodox line of transmission (cheng- 
tung), 39-41, 44, 49 

ostracism (pravrajana), 328 

Ou-i Chih-hsü (1599-1655), 71 

outflows (wu-lou), 109, 111 


Pai-chang Huai-hai (749-814), 53 

PancavimSati-sahasrika-prajna-paramita 
Sutra (The Perfection of Wisdom in 
Twenty-Five Thousand Lines), 
100n.9, 105, 119, 121-122, 
188n. 238, 256, 270 

p 'an-chiao (classification of teachings), 3, 
14, 38, 40n. 17, 41, 70, 75, 80 

Pan-chou cheng-hsiang hsing-fa (Procedure 
for Performing Pratyutpanna 
[Samadhi] and Signs for Verifica- 
tion of Successful Realization), 
234n.74 

Pan-chou san-mei ching (Pratyutpanna- 
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samadhi Sutra), 27, 234n.75, 
238n.92 

Paráva, 102 

part walking/part sitting samadhi, 26, 
28, 105n. 40, 248-269; and lotus 
samadhi, 261-269; and vaipulya 
repentance, 249-261 

path (tao): beginning and end as identi- 
cal, 30; as bodhi, 140, 166-167; as 
central Buddhist practice, viii; 
definition of, vii, 24, 140-141 n. 4; 
and nonway, 307; practice of the 
path (Asing), 25 

patriarchal legacy (sung), 60, 100 

patriarchal transmission from the 
golden-mouthed one (chin-k'ou tsu- 
ch 'eng), 100-101 n. 13 

patriarchal transmission of current 
masters (chin-shih tsu-ch'eng), 100- 
101 n. 13, 104-105n.39 

Patriarchs’ Hall (tsu-t'ang), 54 

patriarchy (tsu), 59 

pearl analogy, 217-218 

penance-prior (ch 'an-shou), 59 

penetration (tung), 21 

penultimate enlightenment (teng-chüeh), 
15 

perfect (ytian), 128, 131 

perfect and sudden (yüan-tun) approach: 
four teachings in, 13-17; history of, 
22-23; in Lotus Sütra, 44; in 
MHCK, x, xiii, 6, 7, 16, 19, 67, 87, 
108, 112-127; three truths and three 
discernments in, 9-13 

perfect enlightenment (sambodht), 241 

perfection of exertion (virya), 298, 303 

perfection of forbearance (kridnt:), 297, 
302-303 

perfection of giving (dana), 291-297 

perfection of meditation (dhyana), 298, 
303-304 

perfection of morality (sila), 8, 258, 
297, 300-302 

perfection of wisdom (prajra), 298, 304- 
305 

perfect practice, 115 

perfect (or rounded) teaching (yüan- 
chiao), 6, 14, 15-17, 19, 25, 26, 38, 
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92, 174n.179, 307; and six identi- 
ties, 215-218; and unconstructed 
(four noble truths), 161 n. 107, 
172n. 164, 173n. 172, 175n.185 

performance, 74 

phenomenal activity (shth), 65, 66, 67, 
79-84, 94, 110, 127, 166, 180, 202, 
265 n. 224, 266, 284 

phenomenal (ritual) procedure ({shth] 
fang-fa), 26, 65, 83-84 

phenomenal techniques that assist 
awakening or the path (shth-hsiang 
chu-tao fang-fa), 83 

Pieh lu chung-chth (Tsun-shih), 55n. 53 

Pilindavatsa, 310 

Pingala, 107 

pitha (rope chair), 222 

Prabhütaratna, 269 

pradakriinà, 238n.94 

prajñā. See Wisdom 

prajiiaparamita, 347 

prajüaparamità sütras, 149 

Prajna-pradipa (Bhavaviveka), 107 n. 57 

pratityasamutpáda, 76, 80. See also Condi- 
tioned origination 

pratyekabuddha, 162, 191, 199.300, 
205, 285, 306 

pratyutpanna samadhi, 26, 27, 29-30, 
66, 71-72, 82, 89-90n. 67, 235 n.78 

Pratyutpanna-samadhi Sutra, 82, 89- 
90n. 67, 234 

Pravara-devaraja-pariprccha Sūtra (Sheng- 
Uten-wang pan-jo p'o-lo-mi ching), 125 

preliminary expedients (zen no hoben), 
64, 68, 128-129n. 5, 257, 305 n. 366 

preparatory expedients (fang-pien), 19- 
20, 128 

principle (li), 9, 65, 66, 69, 79-84, 88, 
94, 110, 126-127, 130, 166, 180, 
202, 257, 265 n. 224, 266, 284; 
arousing the thought of enlighten- 
ment by inference from, 164-167; 
identity in (six identities), 208-209 

principle of the essential nature (hsing- 
li), 80 

procedure (fang-fa), 26, 65, 83-84, 321 

Procedure for the Lotus Samadhi Repentance 
(Fa-hua san-mei ch’an-i) (Chih-i), 68, 
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72n.25, 77, 80-81, 88, 89-90n.67, 
264 

Procedure for the Vaipulya Samadhi (Chih- 
i), 78 

prodigal son parable, 193n. 268 

provisional constructs (ch’tian), 12-13 

provisional designation (chia-ming), 11 

provisional expedients, 199, 203 

provisionality (chia), 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 
21, 31, 194, 318n. 424 

puja, 73 

P'u-men, 45n. 34, 49 

Punyayaáas, 102 

Pure Land Buddhism, 29, 42, 43, 63, 
69n.18, 89-90, 91, 94, 95-96 

Pure Lands, traveling to, 179 

purification: importance of, 74; of the 
site and the person (chuang-yen tao- 
ch'ang), 72, 262; of the six sense _ 
faculties, 136 n. 40, 212, 260, 264 

P’u-sa ying-lo pen-yeh ching (Ying-lo ching), 
9, 10, 11, 15, 26, 183n. 210, 259 


quiescence (cht), 113, 132, 171, 187, 
320. See also Chi 

quiescence and illumination (cAi-chao), 
8, 113. See also Luminosity 

quietude, room for (ching-shih), 222 


raft simile, 188 

Rahulata, 102 

Rantrapála (A$vaghona), 102 

Ratna-rast Sütra, 204 

recollection of the Buddha (nien-fo), 153, 
239-240, 241-242 

Recorded Sayings ( yi-lu), 55 

religious practice: as ch'an, 8, 52-54; as 
chiao-kuan (learning and practice), 
56; as chih-kuan (famatha-vipasyana), 
8, 65; as kuan, 6, 14, 31, 32, 35, 37- 
44, 48, 56-57, 60; and structure of 
MHCK, 18 

religious thought (chiao), 14, 31, 32, 35, 
37-43, 48, 60; monasteries asso- 
ciated with, 52-54, 57 

religious training, learning (chiao) and 
practice (kuan) in, 42 

resemblance, identity in (six identities), 
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resemblance, identity in (six identities), 
212 

returning of the purport (chih-kuei), 
341-343, 347348 

ritual foods, 236 

ritual formalism (keishik:), 68 

ritual penance, 95 

ritual purity. See Purification 

root nescience or ignorance (wu-ming), 
10, 12, 15 

round altar (t'an), 250, 258 

rounded (yüan), 13, 14 

rules of conduct, 301 


Sadàprarudita, 117 

Saghànandi, 103 

Saichó or Dengy6 Daishi (766-822), 
viii, 37 n. 11, 45 

saindhava, 341 

saint (or sage) (sheng), 38 

Sakyamuni Buddha, vii, viii, xiii, 22- 
23, 41, 61, 125, 186, 240, 269, 277; 
marks of, 167-169, 229-230, 246 

salvific capacity, 148-149n. 45, 149, 
326 

samadhi, viii, x, 20, 26, 220-221. See 
also Four samàdhis; names of specific 
samádhis 

samadhi of freely following one's 
thoughts (sui-tzu-i san-met), 26, 29, 
65, 66-68, 82, 83-84, 88, 94, 270, 
285, 320, 329 

samadhi of maintaining wakeful aware- 
ness of mind (chüeh-i san-mei), 29, 
65n.5, 270-274 

Samantabhadra, 28, 249, 267-268, 
269 

Samantaprabhasa, 117 

samatha, 82 

Sanavasa, 101, 103 

sanctuary, installation of deities in (shao- 
ch’ing), 72, 251, 258 

sandalwood tree, 206, 248 

Sangha Hall (seng-t’ang), 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58 

Sanghayaáas, 103 

San-lun line, 34n. 4 

Saptasatika-prayna-paramita. See Mañ- 
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Jusri s Discourse [on Prajnà] ( Wen-shu- 
shih-li so-shuo pan-jo p’o-lo-mi ching) 

Sariputra, 122, 124, 232, 280, 310, 331 

Sarva-dharma-praurtti-nirdesa [Sūtra], 316 

Sató Tetsuei, 23 

seal of the Buddha, 245-246 

seal of the dharmadhatu, 231-232 

seated meditation (zazen), viii, 68, 70 

secret essence (pi-yao), 256 

secret teaching, 135-136 

secret treasury (pi-mt chth tsang), 30, 
153n.65, 157, 172, 342, 343, 346, 
347, 348 

Seishuktshiki narabi ni jürokukandoki 
(Shunjo), 55n. 53 

Sekiguchi Shindai, xv, 4, 5, 21, 68, 69- 
71 

sensory experience (ch’en or ching), 66 

separate teaching (pieh-chiao), 14, 15, 
16, 92, 164n.129, 169n.150, 
172n.163, 173n.169, 174n.176, 
175n.184, 192n.258, 215, 306 

serpent deity (naga), 102 

seven assemblies, 268 

seven bodhyanga, 258-259n.187, 
271n.245 

sevenfold peerless offering (saptanut- 
tarapuja), 713 n. 26 

seven precious jewels, 105, 241 

Shansi Pure Land Buddhism, 73n. 26, 
242n. 107 

Shan-tao (613-681), 43, 91 

Shan-ting chih-kuan (Liang Su), 45n. 34 

shared teaching (t'ung-chiao), 14, 15, 16, 
168n. 145, 173n.168, 174n. 175, 
175n.183, 191n.256, 199n.300 

She-lun line, 34n.4 

Shen-chao Pen-ju (982-1051), 91 

Shen-chih Ts'ung-i (1042-1091), 85 

Shen-hui, 86 

Shih ch’an po-lo-mi tz'u-ti fa-men (Elucida- 
tion of the Graduated Approach of 
the Perfection of Dhyana) (Chih-i), 
6-7, 123n.145. See also Tz'u-ti 
ch 'an-men 

Shih chi, 324 

Shih-chu p 'i-po-sha-lun ( * Dasabhümika- 
vibhària Sástra), 27, 235n. 78 
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Shih-men cheng-t'ung, 50 

Shih mo-ho pan-jo p 'o-lo-mi ching chüeh-i 
san-mai (Chih-i), 270n.244 

Shih-pu-erh men chih-yao ch'ao (Chih-i), 
207 n. 340 

Shikan bugyd shiki (Shoshin), xiv, 17 n. 41 

Shioiri Ryódo, 95 

Shóshin, xiv, 17n. 41 

Shudatsu (1804-1884), xv 

Shun-chung-lun (Asana), 107 n. 57 

Shunjé (1166-1227), 55n.53 

silkworms, 145 

Simha, 22, 103 

simultaneous affirmation (shuang shih/ 
chao), 12 

simultaneous negation (shuang fei/weng), 
12 

single instant of thought as pure 
numinal awareness (i-nien ling-chih), 
86 

single-minded perseverance or whole- 
heartedness (t-hsin ching-chin, chih- 
hsin), 79, 81 

six acts, 196-305 passim 

six desires, 143 

six destinies, 111, 189, 335n.3 

six destinies of deluded rebirth (gati), 24 

six identities (liu-chi), 16, 24, 26, 38, 48, 
207-218, 329 

six mentalities, 24 

six obscurations, 305, 307-318, 322 

six perfections (paramitas), 167 n. 139, 
233, 290-305 

six sense faculties, 136 n. 40, 162, 212, 
260, 263, 264, 291-305 

six superhuman powers, 267-268, 
289 n. 299 

six-syllable phrases, 283 

sixteen contemplations, 92-93 

sixty-two false views, 294 

skandhas/ayatanas/dhatus, 20, 21 

solemnity (yen-chung), 79 

Sótó Zen tradition, 68 

Southern Ch'an movement, 87 

“special transmission [of the enlight- 
ened mind-dharma] outside of 
received scripture" (chiao-wai pieh- 
ch’uan), 53 
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speech: during constantly sitting 
samadhi, 224-225; during con- 
stantly walking samadhi, 239; 
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